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Art I.—Elizabeth of Denmark, Electress of Brandenburg. 


Dag es the heroines of the grand Reformation epoch, 
there are few more memorable than she who forms 
the subject of the following remarks. On many grounds, 
but two mainly, she claims our sympathy and reverence. 
In the first place, the contrast between her exalted rank and 
the grievous sufferings she endured contributes to educe in 
full relief the outline of those sufferings, and impress them 
with double force upon the mind. The greatest of English 

living poets has said, and said most truly, 

“In every land 
I saw, wherever light illumineth, 


Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death.” 


Yet what Tennyson, in his noble ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women,” 
thus affirms of the female sex generally, applies with quite 
peculiar significance to queens and princesses. Not a few 
who, in addition to their royal origin, have been dowered 
with the dangerous gift of loveliness, in after-life experience 
terrible reverses of fortune, and sound the lowest depths of 
poverty and sorrow. By birth and position elevated above 
their less highly favoured sisters, they appear more certain 
than they of a prosperous future; but such anticipations 
are often bitterly disappointed, for whether their career 
shall prove fortunate or otherwise depends largely on those 
to whom they may be espoused; and in the matter of 
wedlock they Fro themselves smaller power than the very 
humblest of their sex. Early separated from their natal 
soil, and from family and friends, they are taken to a 
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foreign land, where indifference, coldness, and neglect, 
sometimes through a long period of years, become their 
miserable portion. Curiously enough, Denmark, the native 
country of the Electress Elizabeth, offers many striking 
roofs of the melancholy fact to which we now refer. Danish 
histor is replete with examples of foreign princesses, who 
shared the sceptre with Danish monarchs, and whose lives 
were lives of suffering and sorrow,—not because they had 
to endure their own share of the afflictions which assailed 
their adopted country and their husbands’ throne, but 
because in their domestic relationships they were compelled 
to bear harshness and insult, nay, even to tolerate the 
crowning mortification of a triumphant mistress and a 
faithless spouse. It is sufficient to indicate the names of 
Helvig, Philippa, Charlotte Amelia, and Louisa, the consorts 
respectively of Valdemar Atterdag, Eric of Pomerania, 
Christian the Fifth, and Frederick the Fourth. Among the 
Danish princesses, also, who were wedded to foreign poten- 
tates, there are several who experienced as hard a fate as 
did those in Denmark, whom we have already mentioned. 
Ingeborg, daughter of Valdemar the Great, has become 
conspicuous in history, on account of her cruel usage by the 
French king, Philip Augustus.* Ulrica Eleonora, married 
to Charles the Eleventh of Sweden, was in like manner 
destined to a life of tribulation, yet the virtues which it 
developed in her character were so great that in them we 
almost forget the burden of her domestic misfortunes. Not 
nearly so well known, but equally worthy, as regards un- 
merited troubles and trials, of being commemorated by the 
historian, is she to the narration of whose melancholy 
career we intend devoting a few pages at the present time. 
There is another and still more important reason which 
attracts us to such a subject. To beauty and royal birth 
Elizabeth added the rarer charm of moral excellence and 
fervent piety. We have styled her a Reformation heroine,— 
we should rather have termed her a Reformation martyr. 
For, although she suffered no martyr’s death, the martyr’s 
life was pre-eminently hers. In her bosom she bore about 
with her for long years the fatal wound that poisoned her 
peace and happiness, a wound which it was impossible 
to cicatrize; and so the greater part of her wedded existence 
was changed to a fiery martyrdom. Under the most pain- 
ful and perplexing circumstances she witnessed unflinchingly 
to the truth of the Redeemer’s glorious gospel, and refused 
to retract her testimony, albeit tempted by all that women 





* See the April number of this Review for the present year, p. 385. 
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otherwise hold dear and precious. It cannot therefore but 
be matter of deep regret that so little reference should be 
made in the page of history to one alike conspicuous by 
merits and misfortunes. D’Aubigné, in his great work, 
passes her over with a few words of praise and sympathy; . 
and it is to some other sources that we must look for 
information with regard to the leading incidents of her life. 
Unluckily these sources are few in number, and the materials 
with which they supply us are very meagre. Professor 
Allen of Copenhagen, in various historical works, has ren- 
dered valuable service to all interested in the character 
and sufferings of Elizabeth, by gathering together in com- 
pact form the allusions to her which are scattered over the 
wide field of Reformation annals; and we have availed 
ourselves chiefly of his guidance in the preparation of the 
succeeding sketch, while of course, at the same time, gladly 
embracing any aid vouchsafed to us from other quarters. 
Elizabeth was the only daughter of John king of Den- 
mark, the second sovereign of the Oldenburg dynasty, and 
his queen Christina. She had four brothers, three of whom 
she lost before she left her native land; Ernest and John 
both died in childhood, and Francis only attained the age 
of fourteen. Christian, the first-born of the family, famous, 
or rather (as many would be disposed to term him) infamous 
afterwards as King Christian the Second, was four years 
older than she, and the sole son of King John who was per- 
mitted to reach maturity. Elizabeth was born at Nyborg, 
in the summer of 1485, and named for her grandmother the 
Electress Elizabeth of Saxony, who had died the preceding 
year. She was the child of noteworthy parents. Her 
father, although his private character was by no means 
free from blemish, deserves honourable mention as a wise 
and able monarch, while her mother Christina of Saxony 
was one of those queens who have been the ornaments of 
the Danish throne. Christina’s piety, up to the measure of 
the light which she enjoyed, appears to have been deep and 
fervent, and that she possessed high moral endowments is 
unquestionable. She was distinguished by remarkable gene- 
rosity, unyielding courage in misfortune, and true devotion 
toherhusband. Other qualities, seldom found in her sex, she 
also possessed; her contemporaries are lavish in their praise 
of the energy and heroism she displayed in the defence, 
during the king’s absence, of Stockholm Castle, against Steen 
Sture—a defence protracted for eight long months, and 
only brought to a closeby the diminution of the garrison. 
Proof of her taste for art survives to the present day, in 
the noble altar-piece which she presented to the Greyfriars’ 
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Church at Odense, and which may still be seen in the Frue 
Church of the same place.* In Elizabeth there were repro- 
duced, as we shall shortly find, some of the best features of 
her mother’s character. Regarding the childhood and early 
youth of the future Electress we have no certain informa- 
tion, and it is for the first time, when she had reached the 
age of fourteen, that she emerges to view upon the page of 
history. At that early term of life she obtained a suitor for 
her hand, in the person of the Russian crown-prince Vasi- 
lius, whose father, Ivan the Third, sent, in 1499, an embassy 
to Copenhagen to arrange some dispute about the Swedish- 
Russian boundaries, and at the same time to negotiate a 
matrimonial alliance between the Danish princess and his 
son. King John and his council were not a little perplexed 
by this request of Ivan, for it might be expected that the 
Swedes, who had recently submitted to the Danish monarch, 
would view as a grievous personal insult such a union on the 
part of their sovereign’s daughter with their hereditary foe, 
the grand-duke of Russia. Moreover, the Russians belonged 
to the Greek Church, and were therefore accounted heretics, 
so that the marriage of Elizabeth and Vasilius would have 
been a scandal to the whole Catholic world, and would with 
the greatest difficulty, if indeed at all, have received the 
Pope’s sanction. On the other side, it was important, for 
the political interests of John, that he should not break with 
the Russian ruler, the dangerous neighbour of Sweden, 
whose friendship he had assiduously cultivated throughout 
the late Swedish commotions, and might again ere long 
require. It was, in consequence, resolved to adopt a middle 
course, and return an indefinite reply to Ivan’s suit—post- 
poning a decisive answer on the ground of the great youth 
of the princess. This was done accordingly. But the Danish 
king and his council were soon fully released from their 
embarrassing dilemma by the appearance of a second appli- 
cant for the hand of Elizabeth—the young Elector Joachim 
of Brandenburg. That prince, during the same year, 1499, 
had succeeded to his father’s dominions; he was. then a 
youth of the fairest promise, and enjoyed the advantage of 
a culture quite unusual at the time among European rulers. 
Besides, the most friendly intercourse had long subsisted 
between the princely houses of Brandenburg and Denmark ; 
for Elizabeth’s grandmother, Dorothea, first espoused to 





* This altar-piece, by Claus Berg, containing several hundred figures, 
carved in wood, and which represent scenes from the life of Christ, was the 
fruit of many years’ labour, and even yet, although sadly marred by the taste- 
less alterations of a later period, remains one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments in Northern Europe of the art of that age in which it was produced. 
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Christopher of Bavaria, and then to Christian the First, was 
a scion of the former family. These circumstances, in 
addition to the relations of King John with Russia, made 
Joachim a welcome suitor, and he received the promise of 
Elizabeth’s hand. The necessary negotiations were con- 
cluded on the 5th February 1500 at Kiel, where John was 
temporarily residing, and about to set forth on his famous 
Dithmarshian campaign, which issued so disastrously. Ac- 
cording to the marriage contract, Elizabeth was to receive 
a dowry of thirty thousand Rhenish florins, while her in- 
tended husband assigned to her an equal sum by way of 
jointure. At the same time a matrimonial alliance was 
arranged between King John’s brother, Duke Frederick 
(afterwards Frederick the First of Denmark), and Anne, the 
Elector’s sister—it being understood that the nuptials of 
both parties should be simultaneously celebrated. That 
event was, however, postponed for two years, on account of 
the youth of Joachim, who was then only sixteen years old 
—one year older than his bride—and first attained his ma- 
jority at the age of eighteen, in February 1502. The two 
intervening years, spent by Elizabeth at home, were scarcely 
a period of happiness. A few days after her betrothal, there 
occurred her father’s terrible defeat in Dithmarsh, succeeded 
by a revolt in Sweden and disturbances in Norway. In the 
spring of 1502, it was finally resolved that the double mar- 
riage should be solemnised; but as King John was at that 
time occupied with important Swedish affairs, he could not 
himself escort his daughter to Brandenburg, and entrusted 
the performance of this duty to his brother. At her depar- 
ture from her native country, Elizabeth had not the consola- 
tion of bidding her mother farewell, for the latter was then 
besieged in Stockholm Castle, and a little later became 
prisoner of war. Accompanied by a splendid retinue, Duke 
Frederick travelled with his niece to Stendal, in Branden- 
burg, which place had been selected for the celebration of 
the nuptials, because in Berlin the plague was raging. 
Stendal in those days presented a brilliant scene. Its streets 
swarmed with crowds of richly-attired ladies and cavaliers 
from Denmark, Holstein, and Brandenburg, as also from 
Saxony, and many other parts of Germany, with whose 
royal houses the bride and bridegroom were connected. 
The chroniclers reckon the number of horses which the 
strangers brought with them at no less than seven thousand. 
With the greatest pomp and solemnity, the marriage rites 
were performed, on the 10th of April, between Elizabeth 
and Joachim, and Anne and Frederick, by the uncle of the 
Danish princess, Ernest, Archbishop of Magdeburg. The 
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following days were spent in sports, tournaments, and festi- 
vities of all kinds, described with much zest by the contem- 
porary annalists; and their accounts we can still peruse 
with a certain pleasure. It is, on the whole, somewhat 
refreshing (in the present time of rampant realistic novels, 
when we willingly turn away from the pre-Raphaelite delinea- 
tion of gooseberry-plots and strawberry-beds to Scott’s mag- 
nificent mediseval pictures) to linger over old Reimer Kock’s 
story of the gorgeous espousals of Joachim of Brandenburg 
and his fair young Danish bride. She herself—gifted with 
striking personal beauty, the theme of general admiration— 
was the central figure in this scene of dazzling pomp and 
splendour; and few who witnessed the radiant Electress, in 
the dawn of womanhood, and the morning of earthly gran- 
deur, could have dared to predict that a career commenced 
under such joyful auspices would suffer a sad and terrible 
eclipse at last. 

In reality, there was much about the Elector Joachim 
that seemed to promise a happy future for his consort. He 
had developed qualities, since his succession to the govern- 
ment, which soon ranked him among the ablest German 
rulers. He was zealous for the maintenance of law and 
order in his dominions, and, studying the best interests of 
the great mass of his subjects, kept under due restraint the 
rude and arrogant Brandenburg nobility. He improved 
legislation, sought to advance trade and commerce, and was 
rewarded by seeing, as a natural result, his people pros- 
perous and happy, when compared with the inhabitants of 
other states around him. The reputation he had thus 
acquired induced the city of Hamburg to elect him as its 
patron and protector. In the public affairs of Germany he 
likewise played a prominent part, and at the electoral meet- 
ings his voice possessed unusual influence. He strove to 
foster the arts and sciences, by the institution of the Univer- 
sity of Frankfort. He was himself not merely a man of 
culture, but of extensive learning—familiar with many 
branches of human knowledge—with mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and history. In theology he was so much at home, 
that contemporary scholars consulted him on intricate and 
doubtful questions. He composed various medical treatises; 
and he corresponded with some of the most distinguished 
individuals of the period, such as Ulric von Hutten, King 
Francis the First, and Pope Leo the Tenth. Latin, French, 
and Italian, he spoke with great fluency—of the first of these 
languages, indeed, he was such a master, that he was several 
times appointed at the imperial diets to address foreign 
ambassadors, whom it was deemed courteous to receive with 
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a learned and tasteful Latin oration. This, for example, was 
the case at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, when he thus 
addressed the Papal legate Cardinal Campeggio. In short, 
he was a kind of Admirable Crichton among the European 
Pog of his age. Nor, while in such fashion cultivating 

is intellectual endowments, did he neglect the political 
aggrandisement of his territories. The far-seeing ambition 
which has always characterised his Prussian successors, 
existed already to its full extent in the case of Joachim. 
He obtained from the Emperor Maximilian expectations of 
Holstein, and concluded an agreement with the Dukes of 
Pomerania, which brought afterwards that principality under 
subjection to his crown. 

During the entire reigns of King John and Christian the 
Second, the Elector Joachim continued in the most friendly 
relations with Denmark, and he embraced every opportunity, 
among the many embarrassments which beset these two 
monarchs, of proving himself a good and serviceable son-in- 
law and brother-in-law. Throughout the Swedish conten- 
tions, he used his influence with the German emperor to 
revoke the well-known mandate of 1506, in which Maximi- 
lian debarred the German cities from all commercial inter- 
course with Sweden, and even went so far as to put under 
the ban of the empire the inhabitants of the latter kingdom. 
In various other ways important assistance was afforded by 
Joachim to King John, and it was mainly through his efforts 
that the peace of Malmé was effected in 1512. Towards 
Christian the Second, who soon afterwards ascended the 
Danish throne, he evinced the same friendly sentiments. 
When that monarch was placed in the greatest lexity 
and peril by the hostile attitude of his uncle, Duke Frederick, 
and the dangerous state of matters in the interior of his 
dominions, the Elector hastened to Denmark, and brought 
about an agreement between his two relatives, which, al- 
though very unfavourable for Christian, was the best possible 
in the circumstances. Only a few months afterwards, the 
tidings reached him of the successful combination between 
Duke Frederick and the seditious Jutland nobles against his 
royal brother-in-law, and the consequent loss, by the latter, 
of his crown. _ Ere long, he saw the dethroned sovereign 
and his queen as fugitives in Germany.* 





* Christian the Second, we may be permitted to remark in passing, has 
been, like our own Cromwell, one of the most ill-used characters in history. 
Almost the solitary piece of Scandinavian information that English boys and 

irls pick up in their school days, is the story of the “ good Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden,” and the “ wicked King Christian of Denmark.” There is much 
exaggeration on both sides, but especially in the case of Christian. That he 
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We have deemed it requisite to advert to these general 
historical facts, because without some knowledge of them it 
is impossible rightly to understand one element of bitterness 
in Elizabeth’s wedded life. During the first stage of Chris- 
tian’s misfortunes, her husband manifested towards the ex- 
patriated monarch all his former friendship. Joachim was 
at Nuremberg when he received intelligence of the momen- 
tous change in Denmark, and he immediately wrote to his 
wife, informing her that, in conjunction with his cousin 
Albert, grand-master of the Teutonic Order, and his intended 
son-in-law, the Duke of Mecklenburg, he purposed to assemble 
a numerous host, and hasten to her royal brother’s assistance. 
But meanwhile the march of events was so rapid, that Chris- 
tian had already fled from Denmark before Joachim de- 
spatched the letter. When the fugitive king, however, came 
to Germany in 1523, through the exertions of Joachim and 
various other princes a considerable army was collected, 
with which it was anticipated that Christian would regain 
possession of his crown. As is well known, this undertaking 
— a total failure, and entailed on Elizabeth’s luckless 

rother an enormous burden of debt to the different princes 
who had borne the cost of the enterprise. To Joachim alone 
the king owed upwards of twenty-five thousand florins, which 
soon, with interest, and in other ways, swelled to the amount 
of sixty or seventy thousand—an immense sum at that 
period. For a short while after the failure of the effort to 
re-conquer his dominions, Christian chiefly resided in Saxony, 
then governed by his uncle, the Elector Frederick the Wise— 
the Danish queen, again, being a guest at the court of Bran- 
denburg. But the relations between Joachim and Christian 
were meanwhile completely changed. The circumstance 
that he was son-in-law of the once powerful sovereign of 
Denmark, instead of contributing, as before, to Joachim’s 
honour and advantage, was now the source of innumerable 
annoyances. The money he had expended for Christian the 
latter was unable to repay; and that he had, moreover, be- 
come a convert to the Lutheran doctrines—which were an 
abomination in the eyes of Joachim—roused, almost to mad- 
ness, the wrath of the bigoted Elector. He lost no oppor- 





perpetrated occasional deeds of great tyranny and cruelty is undeniable; but 
these may be to some extent accounted for on purely psychological grounds ; 
and, moreover, not a few of his actions have been omhie grossly magnified. or 
glaringly misrepresented. A man singularly in advance of his age, his ideas 
were those of the eighteenth or nineteenth, rather than the sixteenth century. 
The great object of his life was the depression of the despotic nobles, and the 
social elevation of the burgher and peasant classes, and to this object he fell 
a victim. The nobles crushed him; and his overthrow retarded the emanci- 
pation of the people for upwards of three hundred years. 
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tunity of venting it upon his own wife and Christian’s con- 
sort—the two Elizabeths. In the letters which, during her 
sojourn in Berlin, the Danish queen exchanged with her 
husband, there occur many expressions which testify to the 
painful nature of the position in which she was at present 
placed. She had, indeed, a kind and faithful friend in her 
sister-in-law, the Electress Elizabeth, who, as well as she 
could, aided and advised her, and treated her with the ten- 
derest sympathy. But the Electress herself had to endure 
much at the hands of her passionate husband, on account of 
his alienation from her brother. He would compel her to 
write threatening letters to Christian, and made her feel the 
full weight of his wrath when she sought to evade his request, 
or delay in its fulfilment. The violence which he was in 
some measure obliged to restrain in his correspondence with 
the king, broke forth, unchecked, against Elizabeth. “I 
will not any longer,” he says on one occasion, “be put off 
with mere empty words. If you can persuade your brother 
to pay me what he owes, good and well; if not, I do not 
intend to be ruined for your and your brother's sake, but am 
determined to regain what is mine, although for that pur- 
pose I should have to use means which I would not other- 
wise.” Elizabeth suffered keenly under these outbursts of 
anger, because she loved her brother with a remarkable 
affection, and his misfortunes gave her profound distress. 
Happily, in 1524, King Christian removed to the Nether- 
lands, and he and Joachim were thereby for a season sepa- 
rated. 

But in the married life of the Electress there was a deeper 
and more agonizing sore than her husband’s rupture with 
her brother. Before that rupture occurred, her peace of 
mind had been terribly, fatally wounded. A number of years 
seem to have elapsed without any trace of disturbance in the 
oe’ and harmony that, at least outwardly, existed between 

erself and Joachim. She was now the mother of several 
children, the eldest of whom—the bearer of his father’s 
name, and his successor in the government—was born in 
1505; three daughters and a son were born subsequently, 
the last in 1518. Not long afterwards, Elizabeth discovered 
that her husband had proved unfaithful; he became the 
father of an illegitimate son, Achatius of Brandenburg, in 
1516. From that time Joachim appears to have given him- 
self up to the most immoral courses. His subsequent life, 
as it was scandalous, was also shameless, for he never at- 
tempted to draw a veil over his licentious conduct, but rather 
seemed to glory in publicly parading it. He formed many 
adulterous connections, and persisted in this criminal career 
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to the end. His insulted wife was only twenty-nine years 
old when she made the heart-rending discovery; her chil- 
dren were still very young, the last-born a mere infant. 
From that moment her peace of mind was ruined, and all 
the light of existence passed away, never to return. Another 
woman might perhaps have endured so sad a fate with a 
lighter heart, but Elizabeth’s was one of the natures on 
which all falls heavily, and even minor sorrows would have 
almost crushed her, much more an enormous grief like this. 
Yet she possessed so large a measure of self-control and 
patience, that the world failed to perceive her hidden anguish, 
and, had it not been for a combination of other circum- 
stances, she might possibly have gone down to the grave 
with that anguish unrevealed. 

Among the sciences which Joachim chiefly cultivated was, 
as we have already said, astronomy; but he partook of the 
superstitious ideas of his age with regard to the fancied 
influence of the stars on human destiny, and devoted him- 
self to astrological pursuits,—the delusion which exerted so 
singular a power on some of the noblest of medieval intel- 
lects,*—vainly endeavouring, by the planets’ agency, to 
foretell events that were to come. The chroniclers, for 
instance, ascribe to him various predictions of the future 
greatness of the house of Brandenburg. From one super- 
stition he passed to another, and plunged into all manner 
of strange and mystic speculations. Whoever was conver- 
sant, or pretended to be conversant, with such subjects, 
found a welcome reception at his court; and many worthless 
characters made use of his superstitious sentiments and 

ractices to obtain influence over him, and employ that 
influence for their own selfish ends. It was the universal 
opinion, among his credulous contemporaries, that Joachim 
was skilled in the “ black art,” and that, by means of it, he 
could accomplish much which would otherwise have been 
for him impossible. In his palace he retained numerous 
individuals, both male and female, renowned for their gift 
of sorcery. At the present day we may well smile when we 
revert to these things, and attach little or no importance to 
the Elector’s superstitious traffic with the spirit-world, 
scarcely fancying that pursuits so palpably preposterous 
should have any tendency to disturb domestic happiness. 
But matters were then viewed altogether differently. Eliza- 
beth, with her deep and fervid religious feeling, only saw, in 





* Every German scholar must remember the exquisite poetic halo thrown 
around this “science falsely so called,” in the first part of Schiller’s “‘ Wallen- 
stein,” Act IIT., scene 4. 
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her husband’s quest after the supernatural, and his inter- 
course with persons who were reported to be in league with 
the powers of evil, a grievous and gross impiety, which 
might call down divine vengeance on the Elector and his 
entire household. It was to her a thought of horror that 
such heathenish superstition should prevail in the very 
dwelling where she and her children resided. She therefore 
often expostulated with Joachim, and entreated him to 
abandon his vain and sinful courses. Although he nearly 
always treated her remonstrances with contempt, she well- 
nigh succeeded on one occasion, in convincing him of the 
fruitless folly of his astrological pursuits. An astrologer, it 
seems, foretold that on a certain day so terrible a tempest 
should arise that the whole of Berlin would be destroyed. 
As the Elector reposed blind confidence in the vaticinations 
of this planetary sage, his mind was filled with great anxiety 
and alarm, and on the predicted day he set out for the 
country, accompanied by his wife, family, and court, expect- 
ing every moment to hear of the destruction of his capital. 
But the day drew to a close, and nothing extraordimary 
occurred. Then Elizabeth took courage and implored him 
not to allow himself to be alarmed by such predictions, 
reminding him that everywhere he was in the hand of God, 
whom alone he was bound to fear and reverence, and that 
both as prince and Christian he should calmly await his fate 
in the place where his calling and position required it. 
These words produced an impression on her husband; he 
ordered the horses to be yoked, and drove back to Berlin ; 
but just before they reached the town, a thunder-storm 
broke, and the lightning killed four horses and the driver 
of his carriage close by the palace gates. The credit of 
astrology was thus in some slight measure saved; and 
Joachim remained wedded to his superstition. 

If, however, Elizabeth could bear in silent and uncom- 
plaining patience the insults heaped upon her as wife and 
mother, and if she could content herself with warnings and 
remonstrances against the Elector’s foolish, and in her 
estimation, criminal credulity, there was one thing in which 
she found silent endurance or submission utterly impossible ; 
and that was her religious faith, in regard to which she 
was at complete and open warfare with her husband. Under 
Luther’s auspices, the Reformation had recently commenced ; 
and the revival, like the first ec Cog of Christianity, 
had brought dissension into households, and separated the 
nearest relatives from each other. Joachim was an embit- 
tered opponent of the new doctrines, and firmly convinced 
of the truth of the old papal system, a conviction still further 
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strengthened and increased by the theological studies he 
had prosecuted in former years. At Luther’s first appear- 
ance, when the Reformer made his famous attack on Tetzel, 
the professors inthe newly founded university of Frankfort, 
instigated by Joachim, created the indulgence-monger a 
doctor of theology, and wrote against Luther’s doctrines. 
In the Diet of Worms, the Elector was one of the princes 
who recommended that no regard should be paid to the 
safe-conduct which the Reformer had received; he forbade 
the circulation of Luther’s version of the Scriptures in his 
territory; and he imprisoned all the Lutheran preachers 
who entered it. In the Diet of Augsburg he spoke with 
such violence against those German rulers who protected 
the Protestants, that the rest of the Catholic princes were 
compelled to interpose, and even the emperor expressed 
disapproval of his language. At another time he declared 
that he would rather lose his realm, and life itself, than 
agree to any reconciliation with the Protestants. Shortly, 
too, before his death, he obliged his sons to swear that they 
would maintain the Catholic faith in their dominions. For 
a man holding such sentiments it must have been an appal- 
ling discovery, tending to enrage him to the utmost, when 
he found that his nearest relations had become converts to 
the new and hated doctrines.* These doctrines appear to 
have been proclaimed several years by Luther before they 
made any impression on Elizabeth’s mind, or shook her 
confidence in that which, from her childhood, she was 
accustomed to regard as indisputable truth. It was while 
she was temporarily staying with her brother, the banished 
King Christian, who in the autumn of 1523 came to Saxony 
and Brandenburg, that a complete change took place in her 
religious convictions. When the army, on which the Danish 
sovereign set all his hopes for the recovery of his dominions, 
had melted away, and thus put an end to the whole under- 
taking, he resorted in prostration and despair to Lochau, 
the residence of his uncle, the Saxon Elector Frederick. 
After a short sojurn there, he betook himself to the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Schweinitz. The future had never 
appeared more dark to him; earthly help seemed altogether 
gone ; and his drooping spirit required to be supported by a 
better than any merely human consolation. He entreated 
Luther, whose doctrines he knew, and had formerly endea- 
voured to introduce into Denmark, to come and visit him. 





* Luther, as is well known, whe could appreciate the energy of a character 


like Joachim, used to distinguish him from his other opponents, and say, “ We 
ean still pray for the Elector of Brandenburg.” 
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The Reformer repaired, accompanied by Melancthon, to 
Schweinitz, and preached before the king. Luther’s sermon 
roduced a deep impression on the fallen monarch, and at 
its close he declared that he had never heard the gospel 
reached so powerfully, and would always bear it in remem- 
rance. The Electress Elizabeth, who was then with her 
brother, listened eagerly to the Reformer’s words, and they 
decided her entire religious future. With heart and soul 
she embraced the new doctrines, and they became the 
priceless comfort of her after-life. In this determination 
she was strengthened by intercourse with her sister-in-law, 
Queen Elizabeth, who during the next few months resided 
at the court of Berlin, and subsequently at the Diet of 
Nuremberg made a noble confession of her faith, neither 
the earnest prayers nor the angry threats of her brother, 
the Archduke Ferdinand, being able to shake her stedfast 
purpose. For some time Joachim remained unacquainted 
with his wife’s conversion to the Lutheran creed; but he 
must have learned it at the earliest in the summer of 1525. 
His wrath was, of course, indescribable, yet that did not 
cause Elizabeth’s only or greatest sorrow. She was full 
prepared for the discovery, sooner or later, by her husband, 
of the change that had occurred in her religious belief, and 
she knew him too well not to be aware that such a discovery 
would be the signal for an outburst of passionate indigna- 
tion; but what gave her chief pain was that her own daughter 
had betrayed her, for the young Elizabeth, either from 
thoughtlessness or some worse motive, had disclosed to the 
Elector that her mother partook of the Eucharist under 
both forms. His rage, when he heard it, went so far that 
he threatened to put his wife to death. Elizabeth herself, 
in a letter dated 7th September 1525, and addressed to 
Joachim’s cousin, Duke Albert of Prussia (who had recently 
embraced the Protestant faith) pathetically describes the 
misery of her condition. ‘I give you,” she says, “in 
Christian charity, and in all confidence, to know, that your 
cousin, my husband, has become to me a bitter foe for the 
sake of the word of God, and I must therefore suffer 
grievous reproach and persecution. If he could destroy my 
soul and my body, my honour and my happiness, I verily 
believe he would do it; for I have heard him say that, 
although I should watch ever so well, all my watchfulness 
would not prevent him from compelling me to give in at 
last. And I am convinced that he will fulfil his promise. 
The Lord’s will be done! I have no fear; my blessed 
Saviour will protect me. Methinks also, it is with my son 
as with myself; but he and his father are friends again. 
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They have now a soothsayer at court, who pretends to fore- 
tell coming events, and all that she utters is considered 
true. Through her instrumentality many are deprived of 
honour, property, and life. My fear is that she will in the 
end plunge both son and father into eternal ruin. I pray 
you for the Lord’s sake, and in consideration of the confi- 
dence I repose in you, that, as a Christian prince, you will 
not reveal what I have now written.” A few weeks later 
she writes to the same prince: “Oh that Christ would 
open the eyes of my husband, so that he might come to the 
true knowledge of God and his own heart; it would be to 
me the highest and greatest earthly happiness! If you can 
accomplish anything for this end, you will, I trust, spare no 
labour.” After, however, the first outbreak of passion on 
the part of Joachim was over, a short season of comparative 
tranquility ensued. Elizabeth requested Luther’s advice as 
to how she should act in her difficult and painful circum- 
stances. His answer is not known; but, if we are to judge 
by the counsel he gave to others who made similar inquiries, 
we may presume that he recommended her to yield to her 
husband with regard to mere external ceremonies, and in 
all important matters to hold fast by the word of God. 
Christian the Second returned to Germany in the spring 
of 1526, after the death of his queen, and after a residence 
of about two years in the Netherlands. Between him and ° 
the Elector there now existed new relations, of a far more 
friendly character than their previous quarrel rendered at 
one time likely. Joachim, who was a great lover of field 
sports, occasionally wrote to his brother-in-law in kind and 
courteous terms, and sent him presents of venison, of which 
he requested him to partake, along with his sister the Elec- 
tress and her youthful sons. Yet Christian simultaneously 
experienced proofs of Joachim’s religious bigotry. The latter 
had learned that the king and his servants ate flesh on the 
fast-days of the Romish church, even when residing in the 
Elector’s own palace at Berlin. This was a sin almost un- 
rdonable in the eyes of Joachim. He wrote to Christian 
immediately a warning letter, in which, among other things, 
he said, ‘‘ We earnestly pray your majesty that henceforth 
you will avoid all such transgressions against the laws and 
customs of the holy Catholic church, neither suffer your 
domestics to commit them; but walk, like a Christian sove- 
reign, in the way of the church’s rules, as did your parents 
and forefathers of pious memory, who ended their i in 


happiness, bade the world a blessed farewell, and without 
doubt have reaped their celestial reward.” He concluded 
by affirming that he would not tolerate such sinful practices 
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so long as his brother-in-law dwelt in his land, and enjoyed 
his protection. But this letter led to no serious breach 
between them. Christian evinced the remarkable gift he 

ssessed, of mastering those persons with whom he came 
in contact, and moulding their wills in accordance with his 
own, by the influence he seems to have a Ew uired 
over Joachim—an influence that actually induced the latter 
to support the Danish king in a new expedition against his 
old dominions, notwithstanding the large sums of money he 
had lost in similar attempts before. Still, it was the self- 
sacrificing Elizabeth who, with her husband’s consent, gave 
to Christian—whom she loved with a marvellous depth of 
sisterly affection—the most important aid. She gladly sur- 
rendered to him all her rings, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
jewellery, in addition to robes decorated with precious stones, 
and quantities of silver plate—the total value of which 
amounted to upwards of twenty-four thousand florins. But 
this help was unhappily insufficient. The projected inva- 
sion of Denmark, like the previous one, ended in complete 
failure ; and in the autumn of the same year Christian the 
Second returned to the Netherlands, taking along with him 
the jewels he had received from his sister, that he might use 
them for a similar purpose when a more favourable oppor- 
tunity should occur. Elizabeth, who could deny her brother 
nothing, willingly allowed him to retain possession of them; 
the Elector, on the contrary, was greatly enraged, and, as 
usual, let his wife feel, in the first instance, the full force of 
his resentment. 

To the many troubles and sorrows which beset the unfor- 
tunate Electress, there were now also added trying bodily 
infirmities. She was often laid on a couch of jen hero 
afflicted with violent and long-continued headaches, accom- 
panied by attacks of hypochondria, a malady which both she 
and Christian inherited from their father, and which, in her 
case, was necessarily fostered by the constant tribulations 
of her life. Swollen feet, and inflammation of the eyes, were 
among her other ailments, compelling her to have perpetual 
recourse to medicine. Domestic strifes and religious dis- 
agreement with her husband became ae, the cause of 
violent paroxysms of suffering. At the Easter-tide of 1527, 
for example, she fell into a dangerous illness, when the 
Elector—as she refused to receive the sacrament of the 
Supper in the Catholic form—allowed himself to be carried 
away by one of those savage fits of passion which so often 
overpowered him, and threatened to shut her up in a dun- 
geon if she would not abjure her heresy. Just about the 
same time, to her great grief, she saw religious dissension 
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standing in the way of her daughter Margaret’s welfare. 
Duke Ernest of Luneburg had sought the hand of Margaret, 
and Elizabeth rejoiced at the prospect of the marriage, be- 
cause the Duke inclined to the Protestant faith ; but for that 
very reason the Elector viewed it with disfavour. Although 
matters had gone so far, that Joachim communicated the 
fact of the intended nuptials to the estates of Brandenburg, 
he broke off the match at the eleventh hour, when he found 
that Ernest would not promise to check the spread of Lu- 
theranism, and put a stop to the ecclesiastical reforms which 
he had already commenced in his dominions. Thus sadly 
and painfully the time wore on until Easter of the next 
year, the season when it was usual for all good Catholics to 
partake of the Eucharist. But this great Christian festival 
was anticipated with distress and dread by the Electress, for 
she foresaw that her husband would again, as before, endea- 
vour to do violence to her scruples, and compel her to receive 
the sacrament in the Romish form. Her worst fears were 
realised. When she persisted in her refusal, Joachim threat- 
ened to immure her in a narrow cell for life, and he began, 
in fact, to make the necessary preparations. The sorely- 
tried courage of his injured wife was now fast failing, and 
her brother Christian hastened to her aid, in the hope of 
effecting a reconciliation between her and the Elector. 
Christian made various attempts to carry out his purpose; 
and, according to Joachim’s assertion afterwards, Elizabeth 
consented, at the impending Easter, to yield obedience to 
her husband ; whereas Christian, on the other hand, affirmed 
that his sister had only requested time for consideration, 
and agreed thereafter to give a final reply, either negative 
or affirmative, to Joachim’s demand. Subsequently, there 
was an interview beyond the walls of Berlin between the 
Elector and King Christian. The latter reproved Joachim 
for his cruel treatment of his wife, for his conjugal unfaith- 
fulness, and his traffic in the arts of sorcery and magic; he 
told him that, if he gave up all these sinful practices, and 
lived as beseemed a Christian prince, Elizabeth and he 
might thenceforth dwell together in peace and harmony; 
nay more, he promised to persuade his sister to receive the 
sacrament in the Catholic fashion, and for that purpose, at 
a second interview to be held a few days later, he said he 
would bring with him a paper drawn up by Melancthon and 
others, proving that persons might partake of the Eucharist, 
without hurt to their conscience, under one form. Such at 
least is the Elector’s version of what was stated to him by 
his brother-in-law. If if be really true, then, without doubt, 
Christian, by his promise to persuade the Electress into 
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compliance with her husband’s will, simply sought to blind 
Joachim, in order that he might the better fulfil the plan he 
had already projected, to free Elizabeth from her present 
life of wretchedness and suffering. Certainly no one can 
suppose that Christian positively intended to persuade his 
sister to abjure the Lutheran faith. He shewed, by the very 
> he subsequently took, that, for the sake of hen peace 
and happiness, he was willing to make light of the disagree- 
able results which were sure to flow from a breach with the 
Elector and all his other Catholic friends. It is quite pos- 
sible, besides, that Joachim attached a significance to the 
words of the king which the latter never intended they should 
convey; for. Christian admits that he promised—provided 
the Elector changed his courses—to try persuasion with his 
sister, and induce her to manifest an obedient spirit, but 
solely in so far as nothing was demanded at variance with 
her conscience and the law of God.* He would also, he 
says, have made his appearance at the second proposed in- 
terview, had he not learned during the interval that Joachim’s 
intentions towards his wife remained unchanged, and that 
he was still determined to imprison her, upon which he, 
Christian, gave up the thought of the second meeting with 
his brother-in-law. And, in fact, the king, iamaliatele 
after the first conference, repaired to Berlin, and arranged 
with his sister a plan of escape from the now intolerable 
tyranny of Joachim. This being done, he proceeded to 
Torgau, that he might procure the assent of his uncle, the 
Saxon Elector, to the extreme, and, in ordinary circum- 
stances, unjustifiable step which she was about to take— 
her flight, namely, from her husband’s roof. 

It was with a heavy heart that Elizabeth forsook the 
electoral palace, which had been her home for so long a 
period, and where she had three children yet residing,— 
children to whose good conduct and affection she frankly 
testifies. The bitter personal insults which, during great 

art of her married life, she suffered, would never have 
induced her to adopt such a course. She bore them without 
a murmur; but the compulsion exerted upon her conscience 
she could not tolerate, and, to preserve its priceless freedom, 
she surrendered all. Shall any dare to blame her? The 
words of that blessed Saviour who was so dear to her soul, and 
whose gospel had been her truest consolation through weary 
years of ee th and of sorrow, were perpetually present 
in her mind: ‘‘ Every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 





* “ Doch der gestalt, das es nicht wyder gottes geboth und gewissen were.” 
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or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, 
and shall inherit everlasting life.” That she might keep 
unbroken the allegiance she owed to Christ, she was ready 
to make the greatest earthly sacrifices. Accompanied by 
two domestics, she emerged from the castle unobserved in a 
dark night towards the end of March 1528, and ascended a 
peasant’s cart which was waiting to receive her. Filled with 
anxious alarm lest her absence from home should be dis- 
covered, and successful pursuit be the result, she drove in 
the greatest haste to the Saxon frontier. Something went 
wrong with the cart by the way; in lieu of aught else she 
tore her head-dress into strips, for the purpose of binding 
together the broken part of the conveyance. At the Saxon 
boundary she was met by her brother, Christian, who con- 
ducted her to Torgau, where she arrived on the 26th of 
March. Here she was first in safety. 

Immediately after her arrival she informed the Saxon 
ruler of the reason of her flight, and entreated his protection. 
She professed her willingness to submit her procedure to 
the decision of himself and other impartial princes, and 
promised to act in accordance with what they should think 
right and proper. She hoped that he, as a Christian 
sovereign, and her near relation, would not desert her in 
the straits to which she was reduced, on account of her 
conscience and religion. But if he had any scruples about 
granting her request, she would then at once betake herself 
to farther exile, wherever God might lead her, and her eyes 
discern the appointed path. The magnanimous Elector, 
John of Saxony, felt that he could not reject the supplicant’s 
application, and cordially vouchsafed her his protection, 
although he foresaw the precarious relations into which he 
would thereby be brought, both with Elizabeth’s husband, 
and many other of the catholic princes. No sooner had 
Joachim discovered the flight of his wife, and learned his 
brother-in-law’s share in it, than his anger knew no bounds. 
He wrote to Christian letters filled with the fiercest reproaches, 
annulled the safe-conduct he had formerly given him, and 
declared that in future he would treat him as his sworn and 
bitter enemy. He also demanded from the Saxon Elector 
the surrender of Elizabeth, who, he said, had quitted him 
without a cause. John shewed his guest her husband’s 
communication ; but she justly affirmed that she could not 
return, except at the risk of exposing herself to yet gréater 
perils than those from which she had already escaped. The 
demand of Joachin was therefore refused by the Elector, 
who was too noble-minded a man, and too good a protestant, 
to deliver up a woman who had sought refuge with him when 
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persecuted for her faith. Christian, on his part, shortly 
after his sister’s flight, had sought to gain for her the 

werful interest of Ferdinand, king of Hungary and 
Bobernis, and who wielded vast influence as viceroy of his 
brother, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, during that 
monarch’s absence from Germany. But at the court of 
Ferdinand there existed much prejudice against King 
Christian and his sister. The very thing which formed 
Elizabeth’s apology for the step which she had taken was 
viewed as the worst feature in the whole business. The 
flight of the Electress seemed a fresh proof of Christian's 
well known violence, a new exemplification of the “ pro- 
testant audacity” which trampled on all law, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical. When Christian repaired to Prague, in 
order that he might personally negotiate with Ferdinand, 
he found a courteous but cold reception. King Ferdinand 
would not even grant him the safe-conduct he requested for 
his sister and himself, and to which he attached the more 
importance, because Joachim had annulled that which he 
had formerly given him. Although Ferdinand was Charles’s 
viceroy, he grounded his refusal on the want of full power 
to issue the safe-conduct, and referred Christian to the 
imperial council. For the rest, he commanded him to 
make peace between the Elector and his wife, and cause the 
latter to return home. She, too, received a serious admoni- 
tion to the same effect, the viceroy enjoining her to atone 
for the disobedience of the past, by conjugal submission in 
the future. Elizabeth replied that she was willing to obey, 
provided certain conditions were faithfully observed. First, 
she requested that her husband would permit her to hear, 
without hindrance, the preaching of the gospel, and for that 
end allow her the services of an evangelical minister, who 
should both expound the Scriptures and dispense the holy 
sacrament in both forms. From this demand, she said, 
nothing could induce her to resile, for one must obey God 
rather than man. If, then, the Elector was prepared to 
yield this fundamental point, she promised to return to his 
dominions, and reside at her jointure-house, spending there 
in tranquillity the remainder of her existence. Farther, if 
the Elector wished again to receive her as his wife, he must 
altogether renounce his immoral and sinful conduct. That 
conduct she had, although with suffering and sorrow, borne 
patiently during many years; and she would have continued 
to bear it, and submitted to be esteemed no higher than the 
humblest maid-servant in the palace, had he not likewise 
attempted to exclude from her the word of God. Still 
farther, she required his abandonment of the evil arts of 
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sorcery and magic, in which he took special delight, and the 
dismissal from his court of the traffickers in these super- 
stitions. Finally, the Elector was to befriend her brother, 
Christian ; and, forgetting the strife and discord of recent 
years, to fulfil his earlier promises, and aid the expatriated 
monarch to regain possession of his crown. Such were the 
terms proposed by Elizabeth; but, however just and proper, 
their very nature precluded them from being accepted by 
her husband. He rejected them as insulting and impossible. 
After the failure of this attempt to accomplish a reconcilia- 
tion, another similar. effort was made by her son Joachim, 
who wrote to his mother and implored her to reflect on the 

ief occasioned to her children by her separation from their 
Sthee; he added that, for the sake of her family, she should 
return, and all might yet be well. To his uncle, Christian, 
young Joachim wrote at the same time, informing him of a 
rumour he had heard, according to which the king would, 
ere long, revisit Berlin, bringing back with him his sister, 
and becoming the Elector’s friend once more. The said 
rumour had greatly gladdened him, and, in the hope that it 
might issue in good, he had communicated it to his father. 
The latter, Joachim went on to relate, had replied that 
King Christian could not perform a better deed than, after 
he had deprived him of his wife, restore her to her home 
again; and he, moreover, affirmed that, if the Electress 
would return without making any conditions, abjure her 
heretical principles, and yield obedience for the future, he 
himself would forget the past, receive Elizabeth as his 
spouse, and the king as a friend and relative. In conclusion, 
the writer stated that he saw in this course a desirable way 
of escape from the painful predicament in which all parties 
found themselves at present placed, and he therefore implored 
the king to come immediately, and bring with him the 
Electress, in order that a lasting reconciliation might be 
affected. He added that he wrote to his uncle spontaneously, 
and without the knowledge of his father. Elizabeth, there 
is little doubt, must have experienced: small satisfaction 
when she learned that her son could believe her willing to 
return on such terms, or, rather, no terms at all; but there 
is as little doubt, that she at once suspected,—what most 
probably was the case,—that young Joachim had not acted 
of his own accord, although he affirmed so to King Christian, 
but in pursuance of his father’s suggestions,—because the 
Elector’s haughty spirit shrank from entering into any direct 
negotiations with his brother-in-law, ever since he had 
declared that he would consider him his future enemy. 
Be that as it may, there is one thing certain, Elizabeth 
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rejected the proposal of her son, as she had previously 
refused compliance with the demand of her husband. Every 
hope of a reconciliation being thus extinguished, the Elector 
John of Saxony fulfilled faithfully the promise of succour 
and protection which he had made at first to the fugitive 
rincess. He gave her for a residence the castle of Lichten- 
erg on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, and 
supplied her with the necessary means of support. There 
she lived a number of years, even after it again became 
possible for her, in consequence of Joachim’s death, which 
occurred in 1535, to return to Brandenburg. Occasionally 
she visited her jointure-house at Spandau, but soon went 
back to Lichtenberg, which attracted her by its re and 
peacefulness, and still more by its proximity to Luther's 
dwelling. The reformer often saw her at Lichtenberg, 
and spent part of the day with her in welcome converse, 
which cleared and consoled her spirit; she also frequently 
visited him at Wittemberg, and on one occasion resided 
three months in his house. Sometimes she had the pleasure 
of beholding her children, even during the life of the Elector 
Joachim. The year 1545 was the last she spent at this 
place; Luther died in the February of 1546, and, shortly 
afterwards, the religious war broke out, which made her resi- 
dence in Lichtenberg uncomfortable and insecure. From 
that time she lived continually at Spandau. 

To revert to our narrative. Christian the Second, whose 
Lutheran leanings were rather those of the head than the 
heart, and in whom ambition was a more powerful principle 
than religion, abjured, as is well known to the student of 
general history, the Reformed doctrines that he might re- 
gain the friendship of the Emperor Charles, and thereby 
open up a way for the recovery of his lost dominions. True, 
however, to the affection he always cherished for his sister, 
he sought to provide for her continued safety and welfare, 
while he himself should be absent on his new expedition to 
regain the Danish throne. He feared lest the anger which 
the Elector John would naturally feel at his approximation 
to the emperor, and his departure from the Protestant faith, 
should recoil upon Elizabeth, and deprive her of the protec- 
tion she had hitherto enjoyed. He likewise knew that she 
was now threatened with a new command to return to her 
husband, which the emperor had issued at the request of 
the Elector Joachim. Christian consequently wrote several 
letters to John, in which he entreated him to continue his 
protection and support of his sister; he said that he would 
never forget this great service, and if, as he hoped, he 
speedily regained Denmark, he would then prove his grati- 
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tude in some practical and enduring fashion; and he sug- 
gested that, as John might soon experience greater troubles 
and annoyances for the sake of the Electress than he had 
done before,—since it was to be feared that the emperor 
would take necessary steps to compel him to surrender her,— 
he should in time remove her to a place of more security 
and secrecy, which she herself would indicate. In reply, 
the Saxon Elector tranquilised the king by repeated assur- 
ances that he would never surrender Elizabeth, and that he 
might safely rest upon his previous promise. The emperor’s 
summons to her to return home she rejected with the same 
dignity and firmness which she had ever manifested; and 
Charles took no farther step in the matter. About this 
time she appears to have cherished some hope that the 
emperor’s sister Mary, late Queen of Hungary, who had 
recently succeeded Margaret in the government of the 
Netherlands, would extend to her protection. It might be 
anticipated that, as a woman, Mary would sympathise with 
a princess like Elizabeth, so severely tried in the school of 
misfortune, if only religious bigotry, which had been the 
case with her predecessor Margaret, did not shut out com- 
passion. Rumour affirmed that the new vicegerent of the 
Netherlands inclined to Protestantism, which she had fa- 
voured while she was queen of Hungary; and Luther, credit- 
ing the report, had dedicated to her several psalms. But 
the very suspicion entertained regarding her by her brothers 
Charles and Ferdinand, that she was infected with the 
“Lutheran heresy,” caused her either to guard against 
shewing any favour for the Electress, or when she did so, 
to do it in such lukewarm fashion, that Elizabeth therefrom 
reaped no real benefit. On the other hand, the latter was 
somewhat cheered with the thought that perhaps King 
Christian might be at last successful in regaining his lost 
kingdom. While he was busily engaged in the preparations 
for his expedition, she wrote to him expressing hopes of its 
prosperous issue, on the 8th August 1531, yet even then, 
amid all her expectations of a brighter future for her much- 
loved brother, she could not repress the feeling of her own 
great distress. She concludes her letter with the following 
words: “I implore you to think of your poor, sorrowing, 
forsaken sister, and try to help me out of the great ste a 
ness and misery, which beyond measure I endure.” In 
another letter, written the same day, she says,—thereby 
clearly shewing that while the Elector permitted her to 
remain in safety within his dominions, she received but 
little to support existence,—‘‘God is my witness that I 
have not a single groschen in my hand, except I borrow it.’ 


- 
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In truth, she was now in circumstances of the utmost 
penury, and saw no way of extrication from her financial 
embarrassments. 

Ere long fresh griefs assailed her. She learned, with 
profound sorrow, that her brother’s expedition had totally 
failed, and that he himself had been imprisoned, in spite of 
the safe-conduct granted to him, by his uncle, Frederick the 
First, his successor on the Danish throne. Rumour, with 
usual exaggeration, added that the royal captive was treated 
with peculiar severity, and that he was immured in a dismal 
dungeon in the castle of Sénderborg, with only a wretched 
dwarf as his attendant and companion. Elizabeth could 
not rest after she received this painful intelligence. She 
wrote immediately to King Frederick, and represented, in 
impressive terms, the injustice of treating her brother like a 
prisoner—a plain breach of the safe-conduct which guaran- 
teed to him full personal freedom; she complained of the 
cruelty which, according to common report, was shewn to 
Christian ; and she finally implored Frederick to treat him 
as a king, and his own near relative, reserving the points at 
issue between them for the arbitration and decision of the 
Emperor and the German princes. The same day she also 
wrote to the Elector John Frederick of Saxony, who had 
lately succeeded his father in the government, and suppli- 
cated him to use his influence in behalf of her unfortunate 
brother. Moved by her appeals, John Frederick at once 
despatched a letter to the king of Denmark, in which he told 
him that as Christian, confiding to the safe-conduct, had 
consented to stop hostilities, the principles of justice craved 
that he should not be treated like a captive, but that all 
disputed matters should be laid before certain sovereigns, 
who were friends of both, and who might be able to arrange 
a@ compromise agreeable to either party. The Elector did 
more than this. He also wrote to the Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, who was the head of the German Protestants, and 
held in much repute by King Frederick the First. He 
earnestly requested Philip to support his mediation for the 
imprisoned monarch ; he reminded him that even though he 
cared not about Christian himself, he should still recollect 

Christian’s sister, the pious and God-fearing Elizabeth, who 
’ was so unfortunate and forsaken by the world. Political 
considerations were, however, in the present case, the only 
ones that influenced the mind of Philip. To the mishaps of 
Christian he remained indifferent, because, so far as Ger- 
many was concerned, that dethroned prince could not benefit 
the Protestant cause; while, on the other hand, the Land- 
grave, during a course of years, had been closely allied with 
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Frederick, and the latter was now able to render important 
aid to Protestantism. Philip therefore declined the Elector’s 
request—all the more readily because Frederick the First, 
with his usual forethought, had written, as soon as he be- 
came aware of the excitement which Christian’s imprison- 
ment produced in Germany, to Philip and various other 
German princes, urging upon them the propriety of taking 
no step for the benefit of the captive, but rather expressing 
their approval of the treatment he had received. The 
Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, who was one of those 
princes, could not certainly be expected to espouse the cause 
of his hated brother-in-law. He signified his joy at Frede- 
rick’s triumph over their common adversary, and approved 
of Christian’s imprisonment—although at the same time he 
advised the victor to deal with his foe as beseemed a fallen 
monarch and his own near relative. Duke Albert of Prussia, 
who was married to Frederick’s daughter, could not well 
dispute the validity of his father-in-law’s procedure. Thus 
the Saxon Elector stood alone, and King Frederick had little 
scruple in rejecting his proffered mediation, assigning as his 
reason for doing so that the imprisonment or release of 
Christian was something which did not solely depend upon 
himself, but also upon the king of Sweden, the Hanseatic 
League, and the nobles of Denmark, Holstein, and Schleswig. 
Still, Elizabeth derived a solitary comfort from these nego- 
tiations. King Frederick solemnly declared to the Saxon 
Elector that the reports which were circulated regarding the 
cruel treatment of Christian in his bondage rested on no 
foundation, and that he received every indulgence compatible 
with his safe retention in custody. With such an assurance, 
Elizabeth was obliged to remain meanwhile satisfied; but, 
to the end of her days, she continued to interest herself un- 
weariedly in behalf of her brother, and to work, albeit 
without success, for his liberation from imprisonment.* 
The remainder of Elizabeth’s existence was an unbroken 
monotony of sorrow. That sorrow she bore with all the 
heroic Christian fortitude which had signalised her earlier 
career. The bodily ailments to which she had been long a 
victim greatly increased and multiplied. She became nearly 
blind, and was many years so lame, that she had to be 
carried about from one place to another. She laboured, 
besides, under the constant pressure of the deepest poverty; 
for her now ungrateful sons, Joachim and John, left her 
destitute of the common necessaries of life; while the former 


* Christian’s long captivity was terminated by his death at Kallundborg 
Castle (to which place he had been removed from Sénderborg) in 1559, four 
years the decease of his greatly-loving and greatly-suffering sister. 
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of the two grieved and scandalised her by a course of conduct 
in his domestic relations similar to that which had poisoned 
the well-spring of her own wedded happiness. Most pain- 
fully vivid is the picture which she herself presents of her 
circumstances in the following letter, written in her last 
ears to Albert, Duke of Prussia :*—*‘‘ I doubt not you have 
eard that I have been struck with palsy, and if I live until 
next Easier, I shall have completed eight years thus pros- 
trate day and night, unable to move from spot to spot, 
except when others carried me. In addition, during all that 
time I have suffered from cramp, gout, and rheumatism, so 
that my anguish is indescribable. Those who are round me 
say that they never witnessed such a malady. Daily I can 
perceive that I have only short time to live, bat I surrender 
my body and my soul into God’s gracious keeping 
Now, at next Michaelmas, my first qu uarter’s money becomes 
due, with which I should buy the things necessary for m 


household ; but the money ys owing by me already, and 

shall not touch a farthing. I know not what todo. Ihave 
a house to live in, and that is all. Until Easter, I shall not 
possess as much as will even purchase me a single egg, and 
must therefore, along with my servants, die of hunger, if 
God does not help me. This I desire to let you know; and 


I can add, with truth, that for two years running my con- 
dition has been such that I have been almost famished. 
Those who are with me know it, and they will be my wit- 
nesses. So I pray you humbly, for the ie of the hen and 
His blessed word, that you cast the eye of your compassion 
upon me, wretched widow that I am, and, according to your 
pleasure, aid me in my extreme need, receiving for the same 

our reward from Christ, our dear Saviour. Herewith I 

umbly crave a kind answer to this letter, and implore you 
also to retain it in your own possession.’ 

Death at last released her from her sufferings on the 11th 
June 1555, in the seventieth year of her age. 

Thus dark and melancholy was the life of the luckless 
Danish princess. No one withhold compassion from a 
fate which was as hard as it was unmerited, and fulfilled so 
little the expectations cherished of her future, when, the 
only daughter of a powerful sovereign, she spent her joyous 
girlhood in Copenhagen palace. It is the old sad story,— 
the story perpetually and painfully repeated : 

“ From their spheres 


The stars of human glory are cast down ; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kings ; 





* Schmidt's “ Zeitschrift fir Geschichtswissenschaft,” vo). ii. p. 256. The 
letter is undated, but evidently belongs to the concluding period 7 her life. 
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So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of.” 

In the great picture-gallery of world-history and church- 
history, there are few figures which possess more touching 
significance than that of the royal Reformation lady, a mo- 
narch’s child and a prince’s spouse—true sister, true wife, 
true Christian—the sorely-tried, but long-enduring, Elizabeth 
of Brandenburg. J. J. 





Art. Il.— Greek and Latin Hymnology.* 


J. Rampacn: Anthologie christ]. Gesiinge aus allen Jahrh. der christl. 
Kirche. Altona, 1817-33. H. A. Dantet: Thesaurus hymnologicus. 
Hal. 1841-56, 5 vols. Epezestanp pu Merit: Poésies populaires 
Latines antérieures au douziéme siécle. Paris, 1843. OC. Fortiace: 
Gesiinge der christl. Vorzeit. Berlin, 1844. G A. Kénicsreip u. 
A. W. v, Scniecet: Altchristliche Hymnen u. Gesinge lateinisch u. 
deutsch. Bonn, 1847. Second collection by Kénicsreip, Bonn, 1865. 
E. E. Kocn: Geschichte des Kirchenlieds u. Kirchengesangs der 
christl., insbesondere der deutschen evangel. Kirche. 2d ed. Stuttgart, 
1852, f. 4 vols. (vol. i. PR. 10-30). Fr. Jos. Mone: Hymni Latini 
Medii Aivi. 3 vols. (from MSS.) 1853-55. Fer. Clement: Carmina e 
poetis Christianis excerpta. Par. 1854. Basster: Auswahl alt- 
christlicher Lieder vom 2-l5ten Jahrh. Berlin, 1858. R. Cua. 
Trencu: Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly lyrical, selected and arranged 
for use; with Notes and Introduction (1849), 2d ed. improved, Lond. 
and Cambr. 1864. The valuable hymnological works of Dr J. M. 
Neate (of Sackville a Oxford) : The Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry 
of the Middle Ages (in Henry Thompson's History of Roman Litera- 
ture, Lond. and — 1852, p. 213 ff); Medieval Hymns and 
Sequences, Lond., 1851; Sequentize ex Missalibus, 1852; Hymns of 
the Eastern Church, 1862; several articles in the Ecclesiologist ; and 
a Latin dissertation, De Sequentiis, in the Essays on Liturgiology, &c., 

. 359 sqq. (Comp. also J. Caanpier: The Hymns of the Primitive 
hurch, now first collected, translated, and arranged, Lond. 1837.) 


OETRY, and its twin sister music, are the most sublime 
and spiritual arts, and are much more akin to the genius 

of Christianity, and minister far more copiously to the pur- 
poses of devotion and edification than architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. They employ word and tone, and can speak 
thereby more directly to the spirit than the plastic arts by 
stone and colour, and give more adequate expression to the 





* The following paper, from our esteemed Contributor the Rev. Dr Schaff, 


New York, forms part of a large work on which he is now engaged.—Ep. 
B. § F. B. Review. 
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whole wealth of the world of thought and feeling. In the 
Old Testament, as is well known, they were essential parts 
of divine worship; and so they have been in all ages and 
almost all branches of the Christian church. 

Of the various species of religious poetry, the hymn is the 
earliest and most important. It has a rich history, in which 
the deepest experiences of Christian life are stored. But. it 
attains full bloom in the Evangelical church of the German 
and English tongue, where it, like the Bible, becomes for the 
first time truly the possession of the people, instead of being 
restricted to priest or choir. 

The hymn, in the narrower sense, belongs to lyrical poetry, 
or the poetry of feeling, in distinction from the epic and 
dramatic. It differs also from the other forms of the lyric 
(ode, elegy, sonnet, cantata, &c.) in its devotional nature, its 
popular form, and its adaptation to singing. The hymn is 
@ popular spiritual song, presenting a healthful Christian 
sentiment in a noble, simple, and universally intelligible 
form, and adapted to be read and sung with edification by 
the whole congregation of the faithful. It must therefore 
contain nothing inconsistent with Scripture, with the doc- 
trines of the church, with general Christian experience, or 
with the spirit of devotion. Every believing Christian can 
join in the Gloria in Excelsis or the Te Dewm. The classic 
hymns, which are, indeed, comparatively few, stand above 
confessional differences, and resolve the discords of human 
opinions in heavenly harmony. They resemble in this the 
Psalms, from which all branches of the militant church 
draw daily nourishment and comfort. They exhibit the 
bloom of the Christian life in the Sabbath dress of beaut 
and holy rapture. They resound in all pious hearts, an 
have, like the daily rising sun and the yearly returning 
spring, an indestructible freshness and power. In truth, 
their benign virtue increases with increasing age, like that 
of healing herbs, which is the richer the longer they are 
bruised. They are true benefactors of the struggling church, 
ministering angels sent forth to minister to them who shall 
be heirs of salvation. Next to the Holy Scripture, a good 
hymn-book is the richest fountain of edification. 

The book of Psalms is the oldest Christian hymn-book, 
inherited by the church from the ancient covenant. The 
appearance of the Messiah upon earth was the beginning of 
Christian poetry, and was greeted by the immortal songs of 
Mary, of Elizabeth, of Simeon, and of the heavenly host. 
Religion and poetry are married, therefore, in the gospel. 
In the Epistles traces also appear of primitive Christian 
songs, in rhythmical quotations which are not demonstrably 
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taken from the Old Testament.* We know from the letter 
of the elder Pliny to Trajan, that the Christians, in the 
beginning of the second century, praised Christ as their God 
in songs; and from a later source, that there was a multi- 
tude of such songs.t+ 

Notwithstanding this, we have no complete religious song 
remaining from the period of persecution, except the song 
of Clement of Alexandria to the divine Logos—which, how- 
ever, cannot be called a hymn, and was probably never 
intended for public use—the Morning Song} and the Even- 
ing Song§ in the Apostolic Constitutions, especially the 
former, the so-called Gloria in Excelsis, which, as an expan- 
sion of the doxology of the heavenly hosts, still rings in all 
parts of the Christian world. Next in order comes the Te 
Deum, in its original Eastern form, or the Kad’ ixdorny juégay, 
which is older than Ambrose. The Ter Sanctus, and several 
ancient liturgical prayers, also may be regarded as poems. 
For the hymn is, in fact, nothing else than a prayer in the 
festive garb of poetical inspiration, and the best liturgical 
prayers are poetical creations. Measure and rhyme are by 
no means essential. 

Upon these fruitful biblical and primitive Christian models 
arose the hymnology of the ancient catholic church, which 
forms the first stage in the history of hymnology, and upon 
which the medieval, and then the evangelical Protestant 
stage, with their several epochs, follow. 


The Poetry of the Oriental Church. 


We should expect that the Greek church, which was in 
advance in all branches of Christian doctrine and culture, 
and received from ancient Greece so rich a heritage of poetry, 
would give the key also in church song. This is true to a 
very limited extent. The Gloria in Excelsis and the Te Deum 





* * E.g., Eph. v. 14, where either the Holy Spirit moving in the apostolic 
poesy, or (as I venture to suggest) the previously mentioned Light personified. 
8 introduced (3.4 aéys:) speaking in three strophes: 
"Eyues 6 xabsvdwr, 
Kal dvéora ix car nixgar 
Kal laigatou oo § Xesrris. 
Comp. Rev. iv. 8; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. ii, 11; and my History of the Apos- 
tolic Church, 2? 141. 
+t Comp. Euseb. H. E. v. 28. 
t ‘Tyros ivbwss, beginning: Asa iv ipieros Org, in Const. Apost. vii. 47 (al. 
48), and in Daniel’s Thesaur. hymnol. iii. p. 4. 
§ “Tpuves iewsenss, which begins: #és a avias d0€ns, see Daniel, iii. 5. 
| Comp, the third volume of Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus (the Greek 
section prepared by R. Vormbaum) ; the works of J. M. Neale, quoted sub sec. 


118; an article on Greek Hymnology in the Christian Remembrancer for April 
1869, London. 
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are unquestionably the most valuable jewels of sacred poetry 
which have come down from the early church, and they are 
both, the first wholly, the second in part of Eastern origin, 
and going back perhaps to the third or second century.* But 
excepting these hymns in rhythmic prose, the Greek church 
of the first six centuries produced nothing in this field which 
has had permanent value or general use.t It long adhered 
almost exclusively to the Psalms of David, who, as Chrysos- 
tom says, was first, middle, and last in the assemblies of the 
Christians, and it had, in opposition to heretical predilec- 
tions, even a decided aversion to the public use of uninspired 
songs. Like the Gnostics before them, the Arians and the 
Apollinarians employed religious poetry and music as a 
popular means of commending and propagating their errors, 
and thereby, although the abuse never forbids the right use, 
brought discredit upon these arts. The council of Laodicea, 
about a. p. 360, prohibited even the ecclesiastical use of all 
uninspired or “‘ private hymns,” { and the council of Chalce- 
don, in 451, confirmed this decree. 

Yet there were exceptions. Chrysostom thought that the 
perverting influence of the Arian hymnology in Constan- 
tinople could be most effectually counteracted by the positive 
antidote of solemn antiphonies and doxologies in processions. 
Gregory Nazianzen composed orthodox hymns in the ancient 
measure; but from their speculative theological character 
and their want of popular spirit, these hymns never passed 
into the use of the church. The same may be said of the 

roductions of Sophronius of Jerusalem, who glorified the 
high festivals in Anacreontic stanzas ; of Synesius Ptolemais 
(about a. p. 410), who composed philosophical hymns; of 
Nonnus of Panopolis in Egypt, who wrote a paraphrase of 
the Gospel of John in hexameters; of Eudoxia, the wife of 
the emperor Theodosius II.; and of Paul Silentiarius, a 





* That the so-called Hymnus angelicus, based on Luke ii. 14, is of Greek 
origin, and was used as a morning hymn, is abundantly proven by Daniel, 
Thesaurus hymnol. tom. ii. p. 267 sqq. It is found in slightly varying forms 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, 1. vii. 47 (al. 48), in the famous Alexandrian 
Codex of the Bible, and other places. Of the so called Ambrosian hymn or 
Te Deum, parts at least are Greek, comp. Daniel 1. c. p. 276 sqq. 

t We cannot agree with the anonymous author of the article in the “Chris- 
tian Remembrancer” for April 1859, p 282, who places Cosmas of Maiuma as 
high as Adam of 8. Victor, John of Damascus as high as Notker, Andrew of 
Crete as high as S. Bernard, and thinks Theophanes and Theodore of the 
Studium in no wise inferior to the best of Sequence writers of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

t Can, 59: Ob 3:7 Diwrixeds Yarpods Alysodas iv ep izxanela. By this must 
doubtless be understood not only heretical, but, as the connection shews, ul 
extra-biblical hymns composed by men, in distinction from the savewnd B.C ia 
eis nats nal warasds diabanns. . 
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statesman under Justinian I., from whom we have several 
epigrams and an interesting poetical description of the church 
of St Sophia, written for its consecration. Anatolius, bisho 
of Constantinople (+ 458), is properly the only poet of this 
eriod who realised to any extent the idea of the church 
ymn, and whose songs were adapted to popular use.* 

The Syrian church was the first of all the Oriental churches 
to produce and admit into public worship a popular ortho- 
dox poetry, in opposition to the heretical poetry of the 
Gnostic Bardesanes (about a. p. 170), and his son Harmonius. 
Epsram Syrus (t+ 3878) led the way with a large number of 
successful hymns in the Syrian language, and found in 
Isaac, presbyter of Antioch, in the middle of the fifth century, 
and especially in Jacob, bishop of Sarug in Mesopotamia 
(+ 521), worthy successors.} 

After the fifth century the Greek church lost its prejudices 
against poetry, and produced a great but slightly known 
abundance of sacred songs for public worship. 

In the history of the Greek church poetry, as well as the 
Latin, we may distinguish three epochs: (1.) that of forma- 
tion, while it was slowly throwing off classical metres, and 
inventing its peculiar style, down to about -650; (2.) that of 
perfection, down to 820; (3.) that of decline and decay, to 
1400 or to the fall of Constantinople. The first period, 
beautiful as are some of the odes of Gregory of Nazianzen and 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, has impressed scarcely any traces 
on the Greek office books. The flourishing period of Greek 
poetry coincides with the period of the image controversies, 
and the most eminent poets were at the same time advocates 
of images; pre-eminent among them being John of Damas- 
cus, who has the double honour of being the greatest theolo- 
gian and the greatest poet of the Greek church. 

The flower of Greek poetry belongs, therefore, in a later 
division of our history. Yet, since we find at least the rise 
of it in the fifth century, we shall give here a brief descrip- 
tion of its peculiar character. 

The earliest poets of the Greek church, especially Gregory 
Nazianzen, in the fourth, and Sophronius of Jerusalem in 





* Neale, in his Hymns of the Eastern Church, p. 8 sqq., gives several of 
them in free metrical reproduction. See below. 

t On the Syrian hymnology there are several special treatises, by AvGusT1: 
De hymnis Syrorum sacris, 1814; Haan: Bardesanes Gnosticus, Syrorum 
primus hymnologus, 1819; ZinceRLE: Die heil. Muse der Syrer, 1883 (with 
German translations from Ephraim). Comp. also Jos. Sim. AssEMANI: Bibl. 
orient. i. 80 sqq. (with Latin versions), and Dan1et’s Thes. hymnol. tom. iii. 
1855, pp. 189-268. The Syrian hymns for Daniel’s Thesaurus were prepared 
by L. Spiretn, who gives them in the original with the German version of 
Zingerle. 
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the seventh century, employed the classical metres, which 
are entirely unsuitable to Christian ideas and church song, 
and therefore gradually fell out of use.* Rhyme found no 
entrance into the Greek church. In its stead the metrical 
or harmonic prose was adopted from the Hebrew poetry and 
the earliest Christian hymns of Mary, Zacharias, Simeon, and 
the angelic host. Anatolius of Constantinople (+458) was 
the first to renounce the tyranny of the classic metre and 
strike out a new path. The essential points in the peculiar 
system of the Greek versification are the following :—t 

The first stanza, which forms the model of the succeeding 
ones, is called in technical language Hirmos, because it draws 
the others after it. The succeeding stanzas are called T'ropa- 
ria (stanzas), and are divided, for chanting, by commas, 
without regard to the sense. A number of troparia, from 
three to twenty or more, forms an Ode, and this corresponds 
to the Latin Sequence, which was introduced about the same 
time by the monk Notker in St Gall. Each ode is founded 
on a hirmos, and ends with a troparion in praise of the Holy 
Virgin.§ The odes are commonly arranged (probably after 
the example of such Psalms as the 25th, 112th, and 119th) 
in acrostic, sometimes in alphabetic order. Nine odes form 
a Canon.|| The older odes on the great events of the incar- 
nation, the resurrection, and the ascension are sometimes 
sublime; but the later long canons, in glorification of un- 
known martyrs, are extremely prosaic, and tedious, and full 
of elements foreign to the gospel. Even the best hymnologi- 
cal productions of the East lack the healthful simplicity, 
naturalness, fervour, and depth of the Latin and of the 
Evangelical Protestant hymn. 

The principal church poets of the East are Anatoxius 





* See some odes of Gregory, Euthymius, and Sophronius in Daniel’s Thes. 
tom. iii. p. 5 sqq. He gives also the hymn of Clement of Alex. (Suves cou 
curiors Xoierov), the Teves twbivos ANd Tuvos iowseuvis, of the third century. 

t Bee t e details in Neale’s works, whom we mainly follow as regards the 
Eastern hymnology, and in the article above alluded to in the “Christian Re- 
membrancer” (probably also by Neale). 

§ Hence this last troparion is called Theotokion, from S:eréx0s, the constant 
predicate of the Virgin Mary. The Stauro-theotokion celebrates Mary at the 
cross. 

|| Kavé». Neale says (Hymns of the East. Ch, Introd. p xxix.): “A canon 
consists of Nine Odes—each Ode containing any number of troparia from three 
to beyond twenty. The reason for the number nine is this: that there are 
nine Scriptural canticles employed at Lauds (si; ¢év"Ogégor), on the model of 
which those in every Canon are formed. The first, that of Moses after the 
passage of the Red Sea; the second, that of Moses in Deuteronomy (ch. xxxiii,); 
the third, that of Hannah; the fourth, that of Habakkuk; the fifth, that of 
Isaiah (ch. xxvi- 9-20); the sixth, that of Jonah ; the seventh, that of the 
Three Children (verses 8-84, our “Song” in the Bible Version); the eighth, 
Benedicite; the ninth, Magnificat and Benedictus.” 
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(t 458), Anprew or Crete (660-732), Germanvs I. (684-784), 
Joun oF Damascus (t+ about 780), Cosmas of Jerusalem, called 
the Melodist (780), THropHanss (759-818), TuHEeopore of the 
Studium (826), Meruoprus I. (846), Josern of the Studium 
(880), MerropHanes of Smyrna (t+ 900), Lxo VI. (886-917), 
and Evruymius (+ 920). 

The Greek church poetry is contained in the liturgical 
books, especially in the twelve volumes of the Menwa, which 
correspond to the Latin Breviary, and consist, for the most 
part, of poetic or half-poetic odes in rhythmic prose.* These 
treasures, on which nine centuries have wrought, have 
hitherto been almost exclusively confined to the Oriental 
church, and in fact yield but few grains of gold for general 
use. Neale has latterly made a happy effort to reproduce 
and make accessible, in modern English metres, with very 
considerable abridgments, the most valuable hymns of the 
Greek church.} 

We give a few specimens of Neale’s translations of hymns 
of St Anatolius, patriarch of Constantinople, who attended 
the council of Chalcedon (451). The first is a Christmas 
hymn, commencing in Greek :— 





Miya xa! wagddotov Jaiua. 


“A great and mighty wonder, 
The festal makes secure : 

The Virgin bears the Infant 

With Virgin-honour pure. 





* Neale, l. c. p. xxxviii., says of the Oriental Breviary: “ This is the staple 
of those three thousand pages—under whatever name the stanzas may be pre- 
sented—forming Canons and Odes; as Troparia, Idiomela, Stichera, Stichoi, 
Contakia, Cathismata, Theotokia, Triodia, Stauro theotokia, Catavasiai—or 
whatever else. Nine-tenths of the Eastern Service-book is poetry.” Besides 
these we find poetical pieces also in the other liturgical books: the Paracletice 
or the Great Octoechus, in eight parts (for eight weeks and Sundays), the small 
Octoechus, the Triodion (for the Lent season), and the Pentecostarian (for the 
Easter season). Neale (P xli.) reckons that all these volumes together would 
form at least 5,000 closely-printed double column quarto pages, of which 4,000 
pages would be poetry. He adds an expression of surprise at the “ marvellous 
ignorance in which English ecclesiastical scholars are content to remain of this 
huge treasure of divinity—the gradual completion of nine centuries at least.” 
Respecting the value of these poetical and theological treasures, however, few 
will agree with this learned and enthusiastic Anglican venerator of the Oriental 
church. 

t Neale, in his preface, says of his translations: “These are literally, I 
believe, the only English versions of any part of the treasures of Oriental 


Hymnology. There is scarcely a first or second-rate hymn of the Roman 
Breviary which has not been translated : of many we have six or eight versions. 
The eighteen quarto volumes of Greek church-poetry can only at present be 
known to the English reader by my little book.” 
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“The Word is made incarnate, 
And yet remains on high: 
And cherubim sing anthems 
To shepherds from the sky. 


« a we the ym them ne 
peat the h 

- Toe Goo on high beg 
d peace on earth to men!” 





“While thus they your zee, 
Those bright ange cocks ban 
Rejoice, ye pepe and vt 


e oceans, clap your hands! 


“ Since all He comes to ransom 
By all be He adored, 
The Infant born in Bethlehem, 
The Saviour and the Lorp! 


“ Now idol forms shall perish, 
All error shall decay, 
And Curist shall wield His sceptre, 
Our Lorp and Gop for aye.” 


Another specimen of a Christmas hymn by the same, 
commencing éy Bydasiu :—* 


“In Bethlehem is He born! 

Maker of all things, everlasting God ! 
He o Eden’s > 

Monarch of ages ! hence the fiery sword 
Gives glorious ; thence, 

The severing mid-wall overthrown, the powers 
Of earth and heaven are one; 

Angels and men renew their ancient league, 
The pure rejoin the pure, 

In happy union! Now the Virgin-womb 
Like some cherubic throne 

Containeth Him, the Uncontainable : 
Bears Him, whom while they bear 

The seraphs tremble! bears Him, as He comes 
To shower upon the world 

The fulness of His everlasting love !” 


One more on Christ calming the storm, Zogepii¢ rgmuuias, 
as reproduced by Neale :— 


* Fierce was the wild billow, 
Dark was the night ; 
Oars labour’d heavily ; 
Foam glimmer’d white ; 
Mariners trembled ; 
Peril was nigh ; 
Then said the Goa of God, 
—‘Peace! It is I.’ 





* From the “ Christian Remembrancer,” 1]. c. p. 802. Comp. Neale, eens 
of the Eastern Church, p. 18. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVIII. vy 
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“ Ridge of the mountain-wave, 

Lower thy crest ! 

Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest! 

Peril can none be— 
Sorrow must a 

Where saith the Light of Light, 
—‘Peace! It is L.’ 


“ Jesu, Deliverer! 

Come Thou to me: 

Soothe thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea! 

Thou, when the storm of death 
Roars, sweeping by, 

Whisper, O Truth of Truth! 
—‘Peace! It is I.’” 


The Latin Hymn. 


More important than the Greek hymnology is the Latin 
from the fourth to the sixteenth century. Smaller in com- 
pass, it surpasses it in artless simplicity and truth, and in 
richness, vigour, and fulness of thought, and is much more 
akin to the protestant spirit. With objective churchly cha- 
racter it combines deeper feeling and more subjective appro- 
priation and experience of salvation, and hence more warmth 
and fervour than the Greek. It forms in these respects the 
transition to the Evangelical hymn, which gives the most 
beautiful and profound expression to the personal enjoyment 
of the Saviour and his redeeming grace. The best Latin 
hymns have come through the Roman Breviary into general 
use, and through translations and reproductions have become 
naturalised in Protestant churches. They treat for the most 
part of the great facts of salvation and the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. But many of them are devoted to 
the praises of Mary and the martyrs, and vitiated with 
superstitions. 

the Latin church, as in the Greek, heretics gave a 
wholesome impulse to poetical activity. The two patriarchs 
of Latin church poetry, Hilary and Ambrose, were the 
champions of orthodoxy against Arianism in the West. 

The genius of Christianity exerted an influence, partly 
liberating, partly transforming, upon the Latin language and 
versification. Poetry in its youthful vigour is like an im- 

tuous mountain torrent, which knows no bounds and 

reaks through all obstacles ; but in its riper form it restrains 
itself and becomes truly free in self-limitation ; it assumes a 
symmetrical, well-regulated motion, and combines it with 
periodical rest. This is rhythm, which came to its perfec- 
tion in the poetry of Greece and Rome. But the laws of 
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metre were an undue restraint to the new Christian spirit, 
which required a new form. The Latin poetry of the church 
has a language of its own, a grammar of its own, a prosody 
of its own, and a beauty of its own, and in freshness, vigour, 
and melody even surpasses the Latin poetry of the classics. 
It had to cast away all the helps of the mythological fables, 
but drew a purer and richer inspiration from the sacred 
history and poetry of the Bible, and the heroic age of Chris- 
tianity. But it had first to pass through a state of barbar- 
ism like the Romanic languages of the South of Europe in 
their transition from the old Latin. We observe the Latin 
language under the influence of the youthful and hopeful 
religion of Christ, as at the breath of a second spring, put- 
ting forth fresh blossoms and flowers, and clothing itself 
with a new garment of beauty, old words assuming new and 
deeper meanings, obsolete words reviving, new words forming. 
In all this there is much to offend a fastidious classical taste, 
yet the losses are richly compensated by the gains. Chris- 
tianity at its triumph in the Roman empire found the classi- 
cal Latin rapidly approaching its decay and dissolution; in the 
course of time it brought out of its ashes a new creation. 
The classical system of prosody was gradually loosened, 
and accent substituted for quantity. Rhyme, unknown to the 
ancients as a system or rule, was introduced in the middle 
or at the end of the verse, giving the song a lyrical character, 
and thus a closer affinity with music. For the hymns were 
to be sung in the churches. This accented and rhymed 
poetry was at first, indeed, very imperfect, yet much better 
adapted to the freedom, depth, and warmth of the Christian 
spirit, than the stereotyped, stiff, and cold measure of the 
heathen classics.* Quantity is a more or less arbi and 
artificial device ; accent, or the emphasizing of one syllable 
in a polysyllabic word is natural and popular, and commends 
itself to the ear. Ambrose and his followers, with happy 
instinct, chose for their hymns the Iambic dimeter, which is 
the least metrical and the most rhythmical of all the ancient 
metres. The tendency to euphonious rhyme went hand in 





* Archbishop Trench (Sacred Latin Poetry, 2d ed. Introd. p. 9): “A 
struggle commenced from the first between the form and the spirit, between 
the old heathen form and the new Christian spirit—the latter seeking to release 
itself from the shackles and restraints which the former imposed upon it; and 
which were to it, not a help and a support, as the former should be, but a 
hindrance and a weakness—not liberty, bat now rather a most galling bondage. 
The new wine went on fermenting in the old bottles, till it burst them asunder, 
though not itself to be spilt and lost in the process, but to be gathered into 
nobier chalices, vessels more fitted to contain it—new, even as that which was 
pe into them was new.” This process of liberation, Trench illustrates in 

dentius, who still adheres in general to the laws of prosody, but indulges 
the largest licence. 
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hand with the accented rhythm, and this tendency appears 
occasionally in its crude beginnings in Hilary and Ambrose, 
but more fully in Damasus, the proper father of this im- 
provement. 

Rhyme is not the invention of either a barbaric or an 
over civilized age, but appears more or less in almost all 
nations, languages, and grades of culture. Like rhythm it 
springs from the natural esthetic sense of proportion, 
euphony, limitation, and periodic return.* It is found here 
and there, even in the oldest popular poetry of republican 
Rome, that of Ennius, for example.t It occurs not rarely 
in the prose even of Cicero, and especially of St Augustine, 
who delights in ingenious alliterations and verbal antitheses, 
like patet and latet, spes and res, fides and vides, bene and 

lene, oritur and moritur. Damasus of Rome introduced it 
into sacred poetry.} But it was in the sacred Latin poetry 
of the middle age that rhyme first assumed a regular form, 
and in Adam of St Victor, Hildebert, St Bernard, Bernard 
of Clugny, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Thomas a Celano, 
and Jacobus de Benedictis (author of the Stabat mater), it 
reached its perfection in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
above all, in that incomparable giant h on the judgment, 
the tremendous power of which resides, first indeed in its 
earnest matter, but next in its inimitable mastery of the 
musical treatment of vowels. I mean, of course, the Dies 
ire of the Franciscan monk, Thomas a Celano (about 1250), 
which excites new wonder on every reading, and to which 
no translation in any modern language can do full justice. 
In Adam of St Victor, too, of the twelfth century, occur 
unsurpassable rhymes; ¢.g., the picture of the Evangelist 
John (in the poem, De S. Joanne evangelista), which Olshausen 
has chosen for the motto of his commentary on the fourth 
gospel, and which Trench declares the most beautiful stanza 
in the Latin church poetry :— 








* Comp. the excellent remarks of Trench, 1. c. p. 26 sqq., on the import of 
rhyme. Milton, as is well known, blinded by his predilection for the ancient 
classics, calls rhyme (in the preface to “ Paradise ”) “the invention of a 
barbarous age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre ; a thing of itself to 
all judicious ears trivial and of no true musical delight.” Trench answers this 
biassed —— by pointing to Milton’s own rhymed odes and sonnets, “the 
noblest lyrics which English literature 

t “ It is a curious thing,” says J. M. Neale (the Eccles. Lat. Poetry of the 
Middle Ages. p. 214), “that, in rejecting the foreign laws in which Latin had 
so long gloried, the Christian poets were in fact merely reviving, in an inspired 
form, the early melodies of republican Rome ;—the rhythmical ballads, which 
were the delight of the men that warred with the Samnites, and the Volscians, 
and Hannibal.” 

¢ In his Hymnus de 8. Agatha, see Daniel, Thes. hymnol. tom. i. p. 9, and 
Fortlage, Gesange christl. Vorzeit, p. 865. 
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“ Volat avis sine meta 
Quo nec vates nec propheta 
Evolavit altius : 


Tam implenda,* quam impleta,} 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 
Purus homo purius.” 

The metre of the Latin hymns is various, and often hard 
to be defined. Gavanti] supposes six principal kinds of 
verse : 

1. Iambici dimetri (as, ‘‘ Vexilla regis prodeunt”). 

2. Iambici trimetri (ternarii vel senarii, as, ‘‘ Autra deserti 
teneris sub annis’’). 

8. Trochaici dimetri (‘‘ Pange, lingua, gloriosi corporis 
mysterium,” a eucharistic hymn of Thomas Aquinas). 

4, Sapphici, cum Adonico in fine (as, ‘‘ Ut queant laxis 
resonare fibris”’). 

5. Trochaici (as, ‘‘ Ave Maris stella”). 

6. Asclepiadici, cum Glyconico in fine (as, ‘‘ Sacris solem- 
niis juncta sint gaudia”’). 

In the goer before us the Iambic dimeter prevails ; in 
Hilary and Ambrose without exception. 


The Latin Poets and Hymns. 


The poets of this period, Prudentius excepted, are all 
clergymen, and the best are eminent theologians whose lives 
and labours have their more appropriate place in other 
parts of this work. 

Hiary, bishop of Poitiers (hence Pictaviensis, +868), the 
Athanasius of the West in the Arian controversies, is, 
according to the testimony of Jerome,§ the first hymn writer 
of the Latin church. During his exile in Phrygia and in 
Constantinople, he became acquainted with the Arian hymns, 
and was incited by them to compose, after his return, 
orthodox hymns for the use of the Western church. He 
thus laid the foundation of Latin hymnology. He composed 
the beautiful morning hymn, “‘ Lucis largitor splendide ;” 
the Pentecostal hymn, ‘‘ Beata nobis gaudia;” and, perhaps, 
the Latin pascal owe of the famous Gloria in excelsis. 
The authorship of many of the hymns ascribed to him is 
doubtful, especially those in which the regular rhyme already 
appears, as in the Epiphany hymn :— 

“ Jesus refulsit omnium 
Pius redemptor gentium.” 








* The Apocalypse. 

t The Gospel history. 

{ Thesaur. rit. sacr., cited in the above-named hymnological work of 
Konigsfeld and A. W. Schlegel, p. xxi., first collection. 

2 Catal. vir. illustr. c. 100. Comp. also Isidore of Seville, De offic. eccles. 
1. i., and Overthiir, in the preface to his edition of the works of Hilary. 
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We give as a specimen a part of-the first three stanzas of 
his morning hymn, which has been often translated into 
German and English :—* 


, 


“ Lucis largitor splendide, “ O glorious Father of the light, 
Cuius sereno lumine From whose effulgence, calm and bright, 
Post lapsa noctis tempora Soon as the hours of night are fled, 
Dies refusus panditur : The brilliance of the dawn is shed : 


“Tu veras mundi Lucifer, “ Thou art the dark world’s truer ray ; 
Non is, qui parvi sideris, No radiance of that lesser day, 
Venture lucis nuntius That heralds, in the morn begun, 
Augusto fulget lumine : The advent of our darker sun : 


“ Sed toto sole clarior, “ But, brighter than its noontide gleam, 
Lux ipse totus et dies, Thyself full daylight’s fullest beam, 
Interna nostri pectoris The inmost mansions of our breast 
Illuminans precordia.” Thou by Thy grace illuminest.” 


Ambrose, the illustrious bishop of Milan, though some- 
what younger (+ 397), is still considered, on account of the 
number and value of his hymns, the proper father of Latin 
church song, and became the model for all successors. Such 
was his fame as a hymnographer that the words Ambrosianus 
and hymnus were at one time nearly synonymous. His 
genuine hymns are distinguished for strong faith, elevated 
but rude simplicity, noble dignity, deep unction, and a 
genuine husle and liturgical spirit. e rhythm is still 
irregular, and of rhyme only imperfect beginnings appear ; 
and in this respect they certainly fall far below the softer 
and richer melodies of the middle age, which are more en- 
gaging to ear and heart. They are an altar of unpolished 
and unhewn stone. They set forth the great objects of faith 
with apparent coldness that stands aloof from them in 
distant adoration; but the passion is there, though latent, 
and the fire of an austere enthusiasm burns beneath the 
surface. Many of them have, in addition to their poetical 
value, a historical and theological value as testimonies of 
orthodoxy against Arianism. 

Of the thirty to a hundred so-called Ambrosian hymns,§ 
however, only twelve, in the view of the Benedictine editors 
of his works, are genuine; the rest being more or less suc- 
cessful imitations by unknown authors. Neale reduces the 
number of the genuine Ambrosian hymns to ten, and ex- 





* The Latin has eight stanzas. See Daniel, Thesaur. hymnol. tom. i. p. 1. 

¢ Trench sees in the Ambrosian hymns, not without reason (I. ¢. p. 86), “a 
rock-like firmness, the old Roman Stoicism transmuted and glorified into that 
nobler Christian courage, which encountered and at length overcame the 
world.” Fortlage judged the same way before in a brilliant description of 
Latin hymns, |. c. p. 4 f., comp. Daniel, Cod. lit. iii. p. 282 sq. 

§ Daniel, ii. pp. 12-115. 
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cludes all which rhyme regularly, and those which are not 
metrical. Among the genuine are the morning hymn, 
‘“‘ Mterne rerum conditor;”* the evening hymn, “Deus 
creator omnium ;”+ and the Advent or Christmas hymn, 
“Veni, Redemptor gentium.” This last is justly considered 
his best. It has been frequently reproduced in modern 
languages, and we add this specimen of its matter and form 
with an English version :— 


“ Veni, Redemptor gentium, “Come, Thou Redeemer of the earth, 
Ostende partum Virginis ; Come, testify Thy Virgin Birth ; 
Miretur omne seculum : All lands admire—all time d: 
Talis partus decet Deum. Such is the birth that fits a 


“ Non ex virili semine, “ Begotten of no human will, 
Sed mystico spiramine, But of the Spirit, mystic still, 
Verbum Dei factum est caro, The Word of God, in flesh arrayed, 
Fructusque ventris floruit. The promised fruit to man yed. 


“ Alvus tumescit Virginis, “The Virgin’s womb that burden gained 
Claustrum pudoris permanet, With Virgin honour all unstained : 
Vexilla virtutum micant, The banners there of virtues glow ; 
Versatur in templo Deus. God in His Temple dwells tele. 


“ Procedit e thalamo suo, “ Proceeding from His chamber free, 
Pudoris aula regia, The royal hall of chastity, 
Geminz Gigas substantia, Giant of twofold substance, straight 
Alacris ut currat viam. § His destined way He runs elate. 


“ Egressus ejus a Patre, “From God the Father He —- 
Regressus aa ad Patrem, To God the Father back He speeds : 
Exursus usque ad inferos, Proceeds—as far as very hell : 
Recursus ad sedem Dei. Speeds back—to light ineffable. 





* The genuineness of this hymn is put beyond question by two quotations 
of the contemporary and friend of Ambrose, Augustine, Confess. ix. 12, and 
Retract. i. 12, and by the affinity of it with a passage in the Hexaémeron of 
Ambrose, xxiv. 88, where the same thoughts are expressed in prose. Not so 
certain is the genuineness of the other Ambrosian morning hymns: “ Aterna 
celi gloria,” and “ Splendor paternez gloris.” 

t The other evening hymn: “O lux beata Trinitas,” ascribed to him (in the . 
Roman Breviary and in Daniel’s Thesaur. i. 86), is scarcely from Ambrose : it 
has already the rhyme in the form as we find it in the hymns of Fortunatus. 

t Especially in the beautiful German by John Frank: “ Komm, Heiden- 
heiland, Lésegeld,” which is a free recomposition rather than a translation. 
For another English version (abridged), see “The Voice of Christian Life in 
Song” p. 97: 

“ Redeemer of the nations, come ; 
Pure offspring of the Virgin’s womb, 
Seed of the woman, promised x 
Let ages swell Thine advent song.” 


2 This is an allusion to the “giants” of Gen. vi. 4, who, in the early church, 
were su to have been of a double substance, being the offspring of the 
“sons of God,” or angels, and the “daughters of men,” and who furnished a 
forced resemblance to the twofold nature of Christ, according to the mystical 
interpretation of Ps. xix. 5. Comp. Ambr. De incarnat. Domini, c. 5, 
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« Ziqualis wterno Patri, “Oo copa to the Father, Thou! 

Carnis tropro* cingere, Gird on Thy fleshly trophy (mantle) now 
Infirma nostri corporis The weakness of our mortal state 
Virtute firmans perpeti. With deathless might invigorate. 

“ Presepe jam fulget tuum, “ Thy cradle here shall glitter bright, 
Lumenque nox spirat novum, § And darkness breathe a newer light, 
Quod nulla nox interpotet, Where endless faith shall shine serene, 
Fideque jugi luceat.” And twilight never intervene.” 


By far the most celebrated hymn of the Milanese bishop, 
which alone would have made his name immortal, is the 
Ambrosian doxology, Te Dewm laudamus. This, with the 
Gloria in excelsis, is, as already remarked, by far the most 
valuable legacy of the old Catholic church poetry; and will 
be prayed and sung with devotion in all parts of Christendom 
to the end of time. According to an old legend, Ambrose 
composed it on the baptism of St Augustine, and conjointly 
with him; the two, without preconcert, as if from divine 
‘inspiration, alternately singing the words of it before the 
congregation. But his biographer Possidius says nothing 
of this, and, according to later investigations, this sublime 
Christian psalm is, like the Gloria in excelsis, but a free 
reproduction and expansion of an older Greek hymm in 

rose, of which some constituents appear in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and elsewhere.t 

Ambrose introduced also an improved mode of singing in 
Milan, making wise use of the Greek symphonies and anti- 
phonies, and popular melodies. This Cantus Ambrosianus, 
or figural song, soon supplanted the former mode of reciting 
the Psalms and prayers in monotone with musical accent 
and little modulation of the voice, and spread into most of 
the Western churches as a congregational song. It after- 
wards degenerated, and was improved and simplified by 
Gregory the Great, and gave place to the so-called Cantus 
Romanus, or choralis. 

Aveusting, the greatest theologian among the church 
fathers (+ 480), whose soul was filled with the genuine essence 
of poetry, is said to have composed the resurrection hymn, 





* On the difference of reading, trop@o, trophao, and stropheo or strophio (stro- 
phium = “cincugulum aureum cum pict. ”), see Daniel, tom. i, p. wa 

t For instance, the beginning of a morning hymn, in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus of the Bible, has been literally incorporated into the Te Deum: 


Ka ixdorny imigar sbroyiew ot, Per singulos dies benedicimus te, 

Kai aiviow +6 svomd cov sis Tey aiava Et laudamus nomen tuum in seculum 

Kal sis viv wisives rod ainvos, Et in seculum seculi. 

Karatiocoy, xigut, xa) chy iwigay cavrny Dignare, Domine, die isto 

Avapagrirous Qvrax bivas nuas. Sine peccato nos custodire. 

=. on this whole hymn the critical investigation of Daniel, 1. ¢. vol. ii. p. 
8qq- 
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“Cum rex glories Christus;” the hymn on the glory of 
paradise, ‘“‘Ad perennis vite fontem mens sitivit arida ;” 
and others. But he probably only furnished in the lo 
tical intuitions and thoughts which are scattered ran 4 
is prose works, a in the Confessions, the materia 
carminis for later poets, like Peter Damiani, bishop of Ostia, 
in the eleventh century, who put into flowing verse Augus~ 
tine’s meditations on the blessedness of heaven. This 
beautiful hymn, “ De gloria et gaudiis Paradisi,” is found in 
the appendix to the 6th volume of the Benedictine edition of 
the Opera Augustini, in Daniel’s Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 116, 
and in Trench’s Collection, p. 815 sqq., and elsewhere. Like 
all the new Jerusalem hymns, it derives its inspiration from 
St John’s description in the concluding chapters of the 
Apocalypse. There is an excellent German translation of 
it by Kénigsfeld and an English translation by Wackerbarth, 
given in part by Neale in his Medisval Hymns and Se- 
quences, p. 59. The whole hymn is very fine, but not quite 
equal to the long poem of Bernard of Cluny (in the twelfth 
century), on the contempt of the world, which breathes the 
same sweet home-sickness to heaven, and which Neale (p. 58) 
justly regards as the most lovely, in the same way that the 
Dies ire is the most sublime, and the Stabut Mater the most 
pathetic, of mediwval hymns. The original has not less 
than 8000 lines; Neale gives an admirable translation of 
the concluding part, commencing “‘ Hic breve vivitur,” and 
a part of this translation: ‘‘ To thee, O dear, dear country” 
(p. 55), is well worthy of a place in our hymn books. From 
ahem and similar medimval sources (as the ‘‘ Urbs beata 
Jerusalem,” &c.) is derived in part the famous English 
hymn: “ O mother dear, Jerusalem !” (in 31 stanzas), which 
is often ascribed to David Dickson, a Scotch clergyman of 
the seventeenth century, and which has in turn become the 
mother of many English hymns on the new Jerusalem. 
(Comp. on it the monographs of H. Bonar, Edinb. 1852, and 
of W. C. Prime: “‘O mother dear, Jerusalem,” New York, 
1865.)—To Augustine is also ascribed the hymn: ‘‘O gens 
beata coelitum,” a picture of the blessedness of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven, and, “Quid, tyranne! quid miraris?” an 
antidote for the tyranny of sin. 
Damasus, bishop of Rome (ft 884), a friend of Jerome, 
likewise composed some few sacred songs, and is considered 
the author of the rhyme.* 





* Neale omits Damasus altogether. Daniel, Thes. i. pp. 8 and 9, gives only 
two of his hymns, a Hymnus de S. Andrea, and a Hymnus de 8, Agatha, the 
latter with regular rhymes, commencing : 
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Caius Szputivus, a native of Scotland or Ireland, pres- 
byter in the first half of the fifth century, composed the 
hymns, ‘‘ Herodes, hostis impie,” and ‘A solis ortus 
cardine,” and some larger poems. 

Marcus AurELIvus CLEMENS Prupentivus (+405), an advo- 
cate and imperial governor in Spain under Theodosius, 
devoted the last years of his life to religious contemplation 
and the writing of sacred poetry, and stands at the head of 
the more fiery and impassioned Spanish school. Bently 
calls him the Horace aa Virgil of Christians; Neale, “‘ the 
— of primitive Christian poets.” Prudentius is un- 

oubtedly the most gifted and fruitful of the old Catholic 
poets. He was master of the classic measure, but admirably 
understood how to clothe the new ideas and feelings of Chris- 
tianity in a new dress. His poems have been repeatedly 
edited. They are in some cases long didactic or epic pro- 
ductions in hexameters, of much historical value;* in others, 
collections of epic poems, as the Cathemerinon,t and Periste- 
phanon.t Extracts from the latter have passed into public 
use. The best known hymns of Prudentius are, ‘ Salvete, 
flores martyrum,” in memory of the massacred innocents at 
Bethlehem,§ and his grand burial hymn, “Jam mesta 
quiesce, querela,” which brings before us the ancient worship 
in deserts and in catacombs, and of which Herder says that 
no one can read it without feeling his heart moved by its 
touching tones. || 

We must mention two more poets who form the transition 
from the ancient Catholic to medieval church poetry. 





“ Martyris ecce dies Agathe 
Virginis emicat eximia, 
Christus eam sibi qua sociat 
Et diadema duplex decorat.” 

* The Apotheosis, a celebration of the divinity of Christ against its opponents 
(in 1,068 lines); the Harmatigenia, on the origin of sin (in 966 lines) ; the 
P ia, on the warfare of good and evil in the soul (915 lines); Contra 
Symmachum, on idolatry, &. 

t Keéssgve» = Diurnorum (the Christian Day, as we might call it, after 
the analogy of Keble’s Christian Year), hymns for the several hours of the day. 

$ Hig) erspévw», concerning the crowns, fourteen hymns on as many martyrs , 
who have inherited the crown of eternal life. Many of them are intolerably 
tedious and in bad taste. 

§ De SS. Innocentibus, from the twelth book of the Cathemerinon, in Prudentii 
Carmini, ed. Obbarius, Tub. 1845. p. 48, in Daniel, tom. i. p. 124, and in 
Trench, p. 121. 

|) It is the close of the tenth Cathemerinon, and was the usual burial hymn 
of the ancient church. It has been translated into German by Weiss, Knapp, 
Puchta, Kénigsfeld, Bassler, Schaff (in his Deutsches Gesangbuch, No. 408) 
and others. Trench, p. 281, calls it “‘the crowning glory of the poetry of 
Prudentius.” He never attained this — on any other occasion. Neale, 
in his treatise on the Eccles. Latin Poetry, 1. c. p. 22, gives translations of 
several parts of it, in the metre of the original, but without rhyme, commenc- 
ing thus: ° 
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Venantivs Fortrunatus, an Italian by birth, a friend of 
queen Radegunde (who lived apart from her husband, and 
presided over a cloister), the fashionable poet of France, and 
at the time of his death (about 600), bishop of Poitiers, wrote 
eleven books of poems on various subjects, an epic on the 
life of St Martin of Tours, and a theological work in vindica- 
tion of the Augustinian doctrine of divine grace. He was 
the first to use the rhyme with a certain degree of mastery 
and regularity, although with considerable licence still, so 
that many of his rhymes are mere alliterations of consonants 
or repetitions of vowels.* He first mastered the trochaic 
tetrameter, a measure which, with various modifications, 
subsequently became the glory of the medimval hymn. 
Prudentius had already used it once or twice, but Fortunatus 
first grouped it into stanzas. His best known compositions 
are the passion hymns, “ Vexilla regis prodeunt,” and 
‘*Pange, lingua, gloriosi prelium (lauream) certaminis,” 
which, though not without some alterations, have passed 
into the Roman Breviary.+ The “ Vexilla regis” is sung on 
Good Friday during the procession in which the consecrated 
host is carried to the altar. Both afe used on the festivals 
of the Invention and the Elevation of the Cross.{ The 
favourite Catholic hymn to Mary, ‘‘ Ave maris stella,”§ is 
sometimes ascribed to him, but is of a much later date. 


We give as specimens his two famous passion hymns, 
which were composed about 580. 


Vexriia Reets Propevnt.|| 


“ Vexilla regis prodeunt, The Royal Banners forward go: 
Vulget crucis mysterium, The Cross shines forth with mystic glow: 
Quo carne carnis conditor Where He in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Suspensus est patibulo J Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 





“ Each sorrowful mourner, be silent! 
Fond mothers, give over your weeping! 
None grieve for those pledges as perished : 
This dying is life’s reparation.” 
* Such as prodeunt—mysterium, viscera—vestigia, fulgida— purpura, trini- 
” tas—spiritus, &. - 

t Daniel, Thes. i. p. 160 sqq., gives both forms: the original, and that of 
the Brev. Romanum. 

t Trench has omitted both in his Collection, and admitted instead of them 
some less valuable poems of Fortunatus, De cruce Christi, and De passione 
Domini, in hexameters. 

2 Daniel, i. p. 204. 

| The original text in Daniel, i. p. 160. The translation by Neale, from 
the Hymnal of the English Ecclesiological Society, and Neale’s Medisval 
Hymns, p. 6. It omits the second stanza, as does the Roman Breviary. 

{ The Roman Breviary substitutes for the last two lines: 

“ Qua vita mortem pertulit 
Et morte vitam protulit.” 
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“ Quo vulneratus insuper “ Where deep for us the spear was dyed, 
Mucrone diro lances, Life’s torrent rushing from His side: 
Ut nos lavaret crimine To wash us in the precious flood, 
Manavit unda et sanguine. Where mingled water flowed, and blood. 

“ Impleta sunt que concinit “ Fulfilled is all that David told 
David fideli carmine In true prophetic song of old: 

Dicens: in nationibus Amidst the nations, saith he, 
Regnavit a ligno Deus. Hath reigned and triumphed from the 


Tree. 


“ Arbor decora et fulgida “O Tree of Beauty! Tree of Light! 
Ornata regis purpura, O Tree with royal le dight! 
Electa digno stipite Elect upon whose faithful breast 
Tam sancta membra tangere. § Those holy limbs should find their rest 





























“ Beata cuius brachiis “ On whose dear arms, so widely flung, 
Pretium pependit seculi, The weight of this world’s ransom hung, 
Statera facta seculi The price of human kind to pay, 
Predamque tulit tartaris.”* And spoil the spoiler of his prey!” 





Panag, Lineva, Giorios1 Pratiom Certaminis.t 


“ Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle,t with completed victory rife, 
And above the Cross’s trophy, tell the triumph of the strife ; 
How the world’s Redeemer conquer’d, by surrendering of His life. 


“God, his Maker, sorely grieving that the first-born Adam fell, 
When he ate the noxious apple, whose reward was death and hell, 
Noted then this wood, the ruin of the ancient wood to quell. 





} “ For the work of our Salvation needs would have his order so, 
H ’ And the multiform deceiver’s art by art would overthrow ; 
And from thence would bring the medicine whence the venom of the foe. 


“ Wherefore, when the sacred fulness of the appointed time was come, 
This world’s Maker left His Father, left His bright and heavenly home, 
And proceeded, God Incarnate, of the Virgin’s holy womb. 


“« Weeps the Infant in the manger that in Bethlehem’s stable stands ; 
And His limbs the Virgin Mother doth compose in swaddling bands, 
Meetly thus in linen folding of her God the feet and hands. 


“ Thirty years among us dwelling, His appointed time fulfilled, 
Born for this, He meets His Passion, for that this He freely willed : 
On the Cross the Lamb is lifted, where His life-blood shall be spilled. 


“He endured the shame and spitting, vinegar, and nails, and reed ; 
As His blessed side is opened, water thence and blood proceed : 
Earth, and sky, and stars, and ocean, by that flood are cleansed indeed. 









* Brev. Rom.: “ Tulitque preedam tartari.” 
t See the original, which is not rhymed, in Daniel, i. p. 163 sqq., and in 
somewhat different form in the Roman Breviary. The masterly Engli 
translation in the metre of the original is Neale’s, 1. c. p. 287 sq., and in his 
Mediwval Hymns and Sequences, p. 1. There is another pole He English 
version by E. Camall, but not in the original metre. 

t Prelium certaminis, which the Roman Breviary spoiled by substituting 
lauream. The poet describes the glory of the struggle itself rather than the 
glory of its termination, as is plain from the conclusion of the verse. 
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“ Faithfal Cross! above all other, one and only noble Tree! 
None in foliage, none in blossom, none in fruit a oe may be; 
Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, sweetest weight is hung on thee! * 


“ Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory! thy relaxing sinews bend; 
For awhile the ancient rigour, that thy birth bestowed, suspend ; 
And the King of heavenly beauty on thy bosom gently tend. 


“ Thou alone wast counted worthy this world’s ransom to uphold ; 
For a shipwreck’d race preparing harbour, like the Ark of old: 
With the sacred blood anointed from the wounded Lamb that roll’d. 


* Laud and honour to the Father, laud and honour to the Son, 
Laud and honour to the Spirit, ever Three and ever One: 
Consubstantial, co-eternal, while unending ages run. 


Far less important as a poet is Grecory I. (590-604), the 
last of the fathers and the first of the mediswval popes. 
Many hymns of doubtful origin have been ascribed to him 
and received into the Breviary. The best is his Sunday 
hymn, ‘‘ Primo dierum omnium.” + 





Art. ITI.—Gallicanism. 


Ts age of Louis XIV. is still termed in France, “le 
Grand Siécle.” Even those writers of the romantic 
school, whose literary principles and tastes are least influ- 
enced by that era, are still constrained to confess its 
superiority. France then, by force of arms and dexterity 
of diplomacy, had — such a perilous preponderance 
in European politics, that the coalition, of which our William 
IL. was the vivifying soul, was deemed needful in order to 
restore matters to their usual course. The peace of Ryswick 
and the peace of Utrecht left France a far inferior power 
to what Scaars the wars ended by those treaties she had 
been. But the literary eminence of the age of Louis XIV. 
remained after the military renown had faded away. French 
literature pervaded the whole continent with its influence. 
Elder influences gave place to this, the newest of all, in our 
own island. Some elements from Spanish, some from 





* The Latin of this stanza is a jewel: 
“ Crux fidelis, inter omnes arbor una nobilis! 
Nulla talem silva profert fronde, germine : 
Dulce lignum, dulci clavo, dulce pondus sustinens.” 
(In the Roman Breviary: ‘ Dulce ferrum, dulce lignum, dulce pondus susti- 
nent,” 
+ See Daniel's Cod. i. p. sade For an excellent English version of the 
hymn above alluded to, see Neale, 1. c. p. 288. 
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Italian literature, are to be traced in our authorship of the 
Elizabethan age, and that of the first two Stuarts; but they 
are very limited, compared with the effects produced after 
the Restoration by the great authors of the other side of the 
Channel. Even when most contending against the arms of 
France, even when most repudiating her religion, we were, 
in almost every department of literature, subject to her — 
intellectual sway. With the rise of the German literature 
in the middle of the last century, with the resumed study of 
our own older literature somewhat later, the imperial influ- 
ence of France died away, and is never likely again to rise 
to its former eminence. The Grand Sieécle, then, may still 
well be looked upon with admiration by French writers, as 
having led to their country’s greatest intellectual laurels. 
The ancient Greek literature, in penetrating the Roman mind, 
took intellectual possession of one country, but this French 
literature had conquered -a continent, had subdued all 
Europe. The foremost division of the world for a century 
confessed the intellectual supremacy of the Gallic nation. 
In the various departments of theology, France at that 
time well asserted her claim to be considered the foremost 
of the Roman Catholic powers. To this largely contributed 
her internal polemic contests. The French Protestants had 
seen their political power broken by Richelieu; the great 
families who had formerly cast the distinction of large 
possessions, of martial renown, of political wisdom, around 
their co-religionists, had vied with one another in alacrity 
to desert a cause, on which the centralizing monarchy so 
uniformly frowned ; the systematic faith of Calvin and Beza 
had been in various quarters departed from; but in preach- 
ing power, in polemic readiness and ability, in full theological 
equipment, the Protestant minority was still a most formid- 
able adversary to meet—to contend with. To seek by intel- 
lectual means to overthrow this persistent and indomitable 
Huguenot sect, was the darling wish of the ablest champions 
of the Roman Catholic cause. Among all the Gallican 
writers of that age none has obtained so wide a renown, so 
continuous a celebrity, as Bossuet, bishop of Meaux. 
Bossuet, by his influence as the foremost of the French 
clergy, touched ecclesiastical life at every point. He opposed 
the lax morality of the Jesuits. He set himself against the 
Catholic Calvinism of the Jansenists. He was the declared 
adversary of the quietism of Fenelon and Madame Guyon. 
He exposed the incipient rationalism of Father Simon. He 
had correspondence with Molan, and afterwards with Leib- 
nitz, about the re-union of the Protestants with his church. 
He procured a complimentary letter from the assembled 
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French clergy to Nelson, the friend of Bishop Bull, about 
that prelate’s ‘“‘Judicium Ecclesia Catholice.” He held a 

lemic conference with Claude on the matters in dispute 

tween the two churches. His ‘‘ Exposition of the Catholic 
Faith” was alleged by his co-religionists to have effected 
more in winning Protestants back than any other volume 
on the Romanist side. He was not, indeed, distinguished 
in special branches of theology as several of his great con- 
temporaries. He was not an oracle on Christian antiquity, 
like Valesius or Baluze. He did not ransack Germany or 
Italy for ecclesiastical manuscripts like Mabillon. He did 
not give forth, like the Benedictines of St Maur, model 
editions of the Greek or Latin fathers. His sermons never 
attained the widespread celebrity of those of Bourdaloue. 
No work of his penetrated the higher European intellect 
like the thoughts of Pascal. No volume of his found tens of 
thousands of delighted readers, of all ages and classes, like 
the Telemachus of Fenelon. Neither the extent nor the 
results of his learning on professional subjects could be 
——< with those of Thomassin or Petavius, of Sirmond 
or Tillemont, of Fleury or Natalis Alexander. But take 
him all in all, as historian, polemic, expositor, popularizer of 
philosophy, pulpit orator, and we must consider him as the 
most generally distinguished Romanist ecclesiastic of his 
country and of his age. He is still the most read and the 
most quoted of the seventeenth century defenders of Rome. 
“He was,” says a recent critic, ‘‘the representative of the 
tendency reigning in his time in France.” This personified 
itself in the king, Louis XIV., who could with justice say of 
himself in this respect, “‘l’Etat c’est moi.” The effort of 
the king was for absolute power, and this endeavour mirrors 
itself, as in others of his contemporaries, so also in Bossuet; 
he is the servant, the organ of it; he justifies it on theo- 
logical grounds, and extends it to all spheres. The king 
desired unity of creed, hence he persecuted the Protestants; 
but he united also unity of government, hence he repelled 
the Pope’s intermeddling. Bossuet wished nothing else; 
his whole activity had no other aim than to serve the royal 
will by his learning and his power of style.” * 

When Schmidt goes on to say that this is the explanation 
of Bossuet opposing Ultramontanist views, he may be 
wholly or partially correct as to the man, but we should do 
injustice to the system, of which he was the expositor, if we 
looked no further. Gallicanism has stood out to the world 
as embodied in the four articles of 1682. The contest 








* OC. Schmidt in Herzog’s Cycl. ii 821. 
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between France and Rome, which they embodied, is not 
alluded to in Sir J. Stephen’s lecture on the history of 
France, and is slightly passed over by Macaulay, as a subject 
having few attractions for English readers. But no event 
has more fully brought out the internal dissensions of the 
Romish church, and the irreconcilable principles of the con- 
tending parties will still lead Protestants to say with the 
Puritan Doolittle, ‘‘ Till these two can be true, both of them 
—the Pope is above a general council, and the Pope is not 
above a general council—the infallibility of their church 
(and that even in a fundamental point thereof) is laid in the 
dust. Let them choose which side they will, they err.” * 

Bossuet was connected with these articles, as their author, 
as having preached the sermon on the unity of the church 
before the assembly of thirty-five bishops, and among other 
representatives of the inferior clergy, which drew them up, 
and as having written (though it was not published in his 
lifetime) the ‘‘ Defence of the Declaration of the Gallican 
Clergy on Ecclesiastical Power.” But the report made to 
that assembly on the ecclesiastical on by Du Plessis 
Praslin, bishop of Tournay, is also to be taken into account, 
as having, by its lucid and temperate statement of Gallican 
views, largely influenced the bishops and clergy in their 
— Bossuet always speaks of this report in the highest 

erms. 

The four articles are of the date 19th March 1682, and 
run as follows :—‘‘ Several persons endeavour to ruin the 
decrees of the Gallican church and her liberties, which our 
ancestors have sustained with so much zeal, and to overthrow 
their foundations, which rest upon the sacred canons, and 
the tradition of the Fathers; others, under pretext of de- 
fending them, have the boldness to attack the primacy of 
St Peter and the Roman pontiffs, his successors, instituted 
by Jesus Christ; to prevent their securing the obedience 
which all the world owes them, and to diminish the majesty 
of the holy apostolic see, which is respected by all nations 
where the true faith of the church is taught, and where its 
unity is preserved. The heretics, on their side, do every 
thing to make that power which maintains the peace of the 
church a to kings and to nations, and they 
make use of this artifice to separate simple souls from the 
communion of the church. Wishing, then, to remedy these 
inconveniences, we, archbishops and bishops assembled at 
Paris, by order of the king, with the other ecclesiastical 
deputies who represent the Gallican church, have judged it 








* Morning Exercise against Popery, sem. 25. 
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suitable, after mature deliberation, to make the regulations 
and the declaration which follow :— 

I. St Peter and his successors, vicars of Jesus Christ, and the 
whole church itself, have received. power from God only over 
things spiritual, and which concern salvation, and not over 
things temporal and civil; Jesus Christ teaching us himself 
that his kingdom is not of this world ; and in another place, that 
we must render to Cesar the things of Cesar, and to God the 
things of God; and thus that precept of St Paul can in nothing 
be altered or overthrown. Let every person be subject to the 
higher powers, for there is no power but comes from God, 
and it is he who ordains those that are on the earth. He, 
then, who opposes himself to the powers, resists the order of 
God. We, in consequence, declare that kings and sovereigns 
are not subject to any ecclesiastical power by the order of 
God in temporal matters; that they cannot be deposed, 
directly or indirectly, by the authority of the keys of the 
church; that their subjects cannot be dispensed from the 
submission and obedience which they owe them, and absolved 
from the oath of fidelity; and that this doctrine, neces 
for the public peace, and not less advantageous to the Chure 
than the State, ought to be inviolably followed, as conform- 
able to the word of God, the tradition of the holy fathers, 
and the examples of the saints. 

II. The plenitude of power which the holy apostolic see 
and the successors of St Peter, vicars of Jesus Christ, have 
over spiritual things is such, that nevertheless the decrees 
of the holy General Council of Constance, contained in the 
fourth and fifth sessions, approved by the holy apostolic 
see, confirmed by the practice of all the church and the 
Roman pontiffs, and religiously observed at all times by the 
Gallican church, remain in all their force and virtue; and 
that the church of France does not approve the opinion of 
those who attack these decrees, or who enfeeble them by 
saying that their authority is not well established, that they 
are not approved, or that they are in force only in time of 
schism. 

III. That thus the use of the apostolic power must be 
regulated in following the canons made by the Spirit of God, 
and consecrated by the general respect of all the world; 
that the rules, the manners, and the constitutions received 
in the kingdom and in the Gallican church ought to be 
maintained, and the usages of our fathers remain unassail- 
able; that the greatness of the holy apostolic see itself 
requires that the laws and customs established with the 
consent of that respectable see and the churches remain 
invariably. 

VOL, XV.—NO. LVIII. ZZ 
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IV. Although the pope has the chief part in the questions 
of faith, and his decrees regard all the churches, and each 
church in particular, yet his judgment is still not unalter- 
able, until the consent of the church intervene. 

We have resolved to send to all the churches of France, 
and to the bishops who preside in them by the authority of 
the Holy Ghost, these maxims which we have received from 
our fathers, in order that we may all say the same thing, 
that we may all be in the same mind, and that we may all 
follow the same doctrine. 

As this assembly had been formed on the principle of two 
bishops and two deputies of the second order of clergy from 
each metropolitan province, it fully represented the mind of 
the Gallican church. The declaration was registered by all 
the parliaments and faculties of theology in France, and a 
royal edict forbade the teaching of any contrary opinions. 

But Rome had more than one kind of spiritual arm to 
oppose to this declaration. A brief of Innocent XI., dated 
11th April 1682, condemned it; and his successor, Alexander 
VIII., issued a constitution, “Inter multiplices,” 4th August 
1690, reiterating Innocent’s condemnation. ‘‘ By the tenor 
of this constitution we declare,” says he, ‘null, void, in- 
valid, entirely devoid of effect from the beginning, and ever 
to be so, and that no one is bound to the observance of 
them, or any of them, although they have been confirmed 
by oath.” Still more effective was the refusal of institution 
to all bishoprics and commendatory abbacies filled up by the 
king. ‘The might of the pope,” says Hase, “ rested upon 
the principle, that a bishop could not be consecrated without 
papal institution.” Only for a few years could this state of 
matters last, without gither yielding to the pope, or actom- 
plishing a schism. In 1693, the Gallican bishops yielded ; 

nnocent XII. accepted the letters written separately to him 
both by those who had sat in the assembly of 1682, and those 
not yet consecrated, expressive of regret for the issuing the 
declaration.* Bossuet takes the ground, that these letters 
merely had the effect of declaring that they had no intention 
of making the declaration a confession of faith, but merely 
the expression of opinions lawful to be held, as the opposite 
ones were, in the Church of Rome. Great stress is laid 
upon the fact, that neither in the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, nor in the creed of Pius IV., is there any condemna- 
tion of Gallican views. In the Roman catechism likewise, 
while one passage seems to give supreme power to the 





_* “Thus,” says Guericke, Handb. d. Kirchengesch , iii, 266, “ papal con- 
sistency triumphed over French inconsistency.” 
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pope, another seems to place infallibility in the church 
merely. 

Besides the works already referred to, Gallicanism was 
defended in two works which obtained an Euro reputa- 
tion, the ‘‘ Agreement of Church and Empire,” by Peter de 
Marea, archbishop of Paris, and the « History of General 
Councils,” by Edmund Richer, doctor of the Sorbonne. In 
both cases, a retractation of their views was enforced from 
them. The ultramontanists accused Gallicans of favouring 
Jansenism, which was untrue of them as a whole, though 
naturally two parties, both distasteful to Rome, in some 
measure hung together. Besides, in the few passages of his 
writings which bear on these points,t Baius, the real father 
of Jansenism, brings out what may be termed Gallican views. 
Jansenists in other countries have generally professed Gal- 
licanism. What has been called the parliamentary Jan- 
senism of the eighteenth century strenuously defended 
Gallicanism. Thus the parliament of Paris, in 1748, sup- 
pressed the work of Soardi, professor at the seminary of St 
Firrin, written to prove that the French clergy recognised 
the papal infallibility. 

Two main lines of defence are taken by the Gallicans: 
ist, That their doctrine is the old catholic one; and 2d, that 
it has always been that of the French church. If it has ever 
seemed to be chiefly confined to the limits of France, it is 
because that nation, beyond others, has remained firm in the 
old Catholic truth in this particular. It is impossible that 
between Gallicans and Ultramontanists there can ever be 
agreement, because the principle of the former is that infal- 
libility resides in the whole church, collected or dispersed ; 
and of the latter is, that infallibility resides in the person of 
the pope, as the suecessor of St Peter, ‘plenary, supreme, 
— ordinary” power of government flowing from them to 

m 


It has been said that Gallicanism is the maintenance of 
co-ordinate jurisdiction of Church and State, each in their 
own province, as held by the evangelical party in the Church 
of Scotland before the Disruption, and by the Free Church. 
It is indeed true that such writers as Bossuet and De Marca 
do very clearly in theory lay down the distinction in ques- 
tion; but the principles with which they set out become in 
practice tampered with, and the sovereign civil power is 
allowed to select, alter, and reject decrees of councils practi- 
cally according to its pleasure. In accordance with this 
allowance was the practice of the Gallican church, and hence 





* Cat. Rom. part i. c. 10, q. 11 and 16. t Baii Opera, pp. 471-490. 
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controversialists on the other side have accused it of being 
the mere creature of the civil authority. 

The sermon of Bossuet at the opening of the Assembly of 
1682 is upon the text, Numbers xxiv., “‘ How goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob! and thy tabernacles, O Israel!” Its subject 
is the unity of the church, and is divided into three parts. 
In the first, he shews that the church, while united within 
by the Holy Spirit, has an exterior bond of union by its 

overnment, in which the authority of Christ is represented. 
Christ chose Peter specially out of the rest of the apostles, 
and, to fit him for his pre-eminence, “inspires him with a 
faith worthy to be the foundation of this admirable edifice,” 
‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” This 
pre-eminence descends with the chair of St Peter; the tem- 
porary commission of St Paul, as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
ends in order to blend with St Peter’s supremacy, As St 
Prosper, a father of the Gallican church, has sung, Rome 
is the head of the pastoral order in the universe. The 
Roman Church, thus taught by St Peter and his successors, 
knows no heresy. One or two popes, indeed, by violence or 
by surprise, have failed to support or sufficiently to explain 
the faith, but these private faults have in no way derogated 
from the authority of St Peter’s chair. The unity of the 
episcopal college is still beheld in St Peter, for the power 
was first given to him of binding and loosing, and afterwards 
to the other apostles, whose successors the bishops are. 
Our ancient doctors of Paris, whom I here name with honour, 
have unanimously recognised in St Peter’s chair the pleni- 
tude of apostolic power, but only ask that it be regulated by 
the canons, the common laws of the whole church. By this 
constitution everything is strong in the church, for every- 
thing is divine and everything is united. The church does 
not interfere with secular matters, she possesses the right 
even of persecuting princes inviolable. 

In the second part, Bossuet shews that the Gallican church 
has always recognised, in the words of Hincmar of Rheims, 
the Roman church as the mother and mistress of all churches, 
and therefore to be consulted in all difficulties relating to 
faith or discipline. St Remi, that apostle of the French, 
saw in the monarchs of the country perpetual defenders of 
the church. Avitus of Vienne proclaimed that when the 
pope was attacked, the cause of every bishop was in danger. 

all our councils we were governed by the decisions of 
Rome. France was in times of danger more favourable to 
the pope than Italy or Rome itself; three general councils 
were held within the bosom and with the faithful co-opera- 
tion of the Gallican Church. When in an age of ignorance 
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and barbarism God had mercy on the Church, it was in 
France He raised up St Bernard, “‘ apostle, prophet, terres- 
trial angel,” zealous for his king, the episcopate, and the 
apostolic see. He addressed Eugenius III. thus, “ You 
have the plenitude of power, but nothing is more becoming 
to power than regulation. You are not the lord of bishops, 
but one of them.” St Louis published a pragmatic to main- 
tain in his kingdom “‘the common right and the power of 
the ordinaries, according to the general councils and the 
institutions of the holy fathers.” In these royal words lie 
the liberties of the Gallican church. Our liberty exists on 
being subject to the canons. The power of the Holy See is 
so great that there is nothing above it but the whole Catholic 
church. This was assented in the holy councils of Pisa and 
Constance, which France was the most zealous to support, 
but France was followed by all the church. The Assembly 
of Bourges, while holding by these maxims, rejected the 
extreme seme made of them by the council of Basle in 
deposing Kugerius IV. This was the work of a great king, 
faithfully assisted by the most learned clergy in the world. 
The king of France, following the example of Charlemagne, 
gave to the bishops all authority in the things of God and 
the interests of the church. Let us hope that no holy pope, 
as Innocent XI., will unite himself to the most religious of 
all kings. 

In the third part, Bossuet remarks that the assembling of 
orthodox bishops has always led to peace in the church. 
The council of Ansa in 1025, and that of Limoges in 1029, 
opposed with success uncanonical judgments of Rome. The 
Holy Spirit has always so guided that matter of the churches, 
that she has remained just and moderate, and never carried 
her dogmas to excess. Let us tremble at the very thought 
of division, and let us walk in the way of our fathers. A 
few of the views in the preliminary dissertation and defence 
of the declaration must suffice. To Agiarre, Roccaberti, 
Gonzalez, Szelepechemi, and other ultramontane opponents, 
Bossuet replies that Innocent XII. never enjoined the French 
prelates to retract their declaration as either erroneous, or 
schismafical, or false, but was content with their writing to 
him that they had no intention of giving a decision to bind 
consciences. The views of the school of Paris, as they are 
called, are, 1st, never censured when held by that school; 
2d, confirmed since the certainly General Council of Constance ; 
8d, have their origin in the very beginning of Christianity. 
To prove the first, Bossuet adduces various testimonies to 
prove the fact, and ends with the declaration of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine and the French members of the Council of Trent. 
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He then proceeds to consider the council of Constance, and 
maintains that the decrees of the fourth and fifth Sessions 
upon the superiority of a general Council to the pope “in 
matters of faith, extirpation of the present schism, and 
general reformation of the church in head and members ;” 
and further, ‘to this general council representing the 
Catholic church, and having power immediately from Christ, 
ae one, even of papal condition or dignity, is bound to 
yield obedience” in the three matters already specified. 
Again, ‘‘ whoever refuses to obey this council, or any other 
general council legitimately convened, shall be suitably 
punished, unless he repent.”* Bossuet defends the validity 
of the council, though then composed only of the obedience 
of John XXIII., by shewing that the council took from the 
beginning the title of Ecumenical, which would have been 
a lie against the Holy Ghost, unless it had been really so ; 
that Martin V., then Cardinal Colonna, adhered to the first 
sessions; and that the obediences of Gregory XII. and 
Benedict XIII. were a mere handful in numbers. The Acts 
of this council appear, as sanctioned by the pope, in the 
edition of Conciliary Acts, published by order of Paul V. 
The Council of Basle, at its commencement, was also ecu- 
menical, losing its character only when it took steps to 
depose Eugenius IV. Popes may err in matters of faith; 
thus Honorius I. was condemned as a Monothelite by the 
sixth general council. The councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon did not accept the previous decrees of Celestin I. and 
Leo I. until they had deliberately exorcised them and found 
them conformable to orthodox doctrine. The resistance of 
Cyprian to Stephen I. on a point not then decided by a 
general council, practically proves the superiority of such a 
council to the pope. The council of Vienne, in 1112, insisted 
on the pope ratifying their decrees on investitures, or they 
would withdraw obedience from him. Bossuet takes occasion 
to quote two briefs of Innocent XI. to himself in approbation 
of his exposition of the Catholic faith, in which entire silence 
is maintained upon the points debated between Gallicans 
and Ultramontanes. 

Before passing to Bossuet’s Defence of the Deci&ration, 
we may remark upon the inconsistencies of Gallican writers. 
Natalis Alexander (vii. 869) censures the council of Vienna 
as sinful in characterising investitures as heretical, and 
threatening to withdraw obedience from the Holy See. Fleury 
(b. lxvi. c. 12) calls their conduct ‘‘a menace,” while Bossuet 
as we have seen, approves it. Again, Natalis Alexander 
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(iii. 109) censures Cyprian as using “the language of an 
angry man” to Stephen, and Tillemont, and Fleury (b. vii. 
c. 26-29) confine themselves to a mere statement of facts, 
while Bossuet presses him into his service as an opponent 
of Ultramontanism. Thus also Richer (i. 2, p. 11-18) inter- 
prets the sixth canon of Nice as overthrowing the monarchic 
system of the Papacy, while Tillemont (vi. 780) treats it as 
bearing on the patriarchate, but not on the primacy of Rome. 

In the first four books of the Defence, ne treats of 
the first article of 1682, and seeks to establish that God has 
given to beings a supreme power, whatever their religious 
views; that this was never questioned either in Old or New 
Testament times, neither the legal nor the evangelical priest- 
hood received any authority to interfere with princes. The 
church obeyed implicitly in all temporal matters the persecu- 
tor, the apostate, or the heretic monarch. He goes the length 
of denying that the popes had any share in alienating the west 
from the iconoclastic emperors, and glosses over the refusal 
of tribute by Gregory II. as a mere expression of the poverty 
of Italy through the oppression of the Lombards. , ace 
VII., in deposing the emperor Henry IV., was an innovator, 
and never founded his decree on any testimony of Scripture, 
fathers, or councils. In the second council of Lyons, the 


deposition of Frederick II., by Innocent IV., was in presence, 
of the council, but not with its consent. The test medi-. 
val theologians, such as Anselm, Ivo of Chartres, and 
Bernard, knew nothing of a — power to depose kings. 


As to later scholastic divines, they only gave opinions, not 
dogmas, and, besides, were through want of books, and 
other reasons, ignorant of many things in politics. That the 
Roman Curia puts books supporting our views into the ‘Index’ 
has no authority with us in France. Towards the end of 
the fourth book, he says, ‘‘ We pray, we supplicate, we con- 
jure with all the respect of which we are capable, the pontiffs 
who shall in future occupy the see of St Peter, and whom we 
honour as our most holy fathers, not to believe that in 
imitating Gregory VII. they will better support the majesty 
of their see, than in proposing to themselves as models, the 
Galasiuses, the Symmachuses, and the other holy popes. 
who have borne the name of Gregory.” 

De Marca (vi. 8, 7) had treated the question of the 
superiority of pope or council as an indifferent matter; the 
matter with him being whether any new decree was in har- 
mony with Gallican customs. If contrary, then the public 
consent must be given ere it have validity in France. Bos- 
suet, on more than one occasion, intimates his low opinion 
of De Marca’s authority. In treating the second article of, 
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1682 the bishop of Meaux shews that the assembling the 
Council of Pisa by the cardinals of the two obediences, was 
founded on the right possessed by every body, and, of course, 
by the church, in the absence of a head, to provide for ak 
thing necessary to unite and preserve the members. To 
this council all Catholics must render respect, for the appoint- 
ments of Alexander V. and John XXIII. were due toit. The 
latter pope summoned the Council of Constance as the con- 
tinuation of that of Pisa. The true meaning of the decrees 
of the fourth and fifth sessions is explained by the words of 
the act of the thirty-ninth session, which prescribes to the 
pope the times at which future councils were to be held, and 
forbids him to prolong, though he is allowed to shorten, the 
intervals. The eighteen articles of reformation prescribed 
to the future pope in the fortieth session prove the same 
superior power of the council. When Gregory and his ad- 
herents, when the adherents of Benedict were received, no 
new confirmation of the previous act was attempted, as if 
they were invalid through the absence of these two obedi- 
ences. Martin V. confirmed the decrees in question by 
approving all that the council had done ‘conciliariter,’ i.e. 
after due examination and with full publication. As to the 
alleged condemnation of these decrees of Constance in the 
eleventh session of the fifth Lateran Council, this assembly 
was every way inferior to that of Constance, and as there were 
no French bishops there, is not received with us. Bossuet 
differs here from Richer, who considers the contemporary 
second council of Pisa as ecumenical, though limited in 
numbers. That the judgment of the pope has no power till 
the consent of the church intervene, is shewn by the proceed- 
ings of various general councils, which reviewed whatever the 
Holy See had previously said or done. The fourteenth 
council of Toledo did not receive as ecumenical the sixth 
council, because they had not been summoned to it, though 
two popes had given it that name. The united authority of 
popes and the seventh council did not prevent the French 
church from refusing to receive the decree on image worship; 
the council of Frankfort took the ground that they had not 
been summoned. The necessity of the convocation of 
councils to bring out the mind of the church was brought 
out in every council by the assembled fathers. ‘These 
motives” he thus concludes the seventh book, ‘‘ caused the 
assembling of the holy council of Trent, without which we 
do not believe that it would have been possible to give a 
detailed exposition of so great a number of important articles 
of the Catholic faith, to disentangle a great number of diffi- 
cult questions, to unfold the faith of the fathers and the 
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doctrine of tradition, in the midst of the often contradictory 
opinions of the schoolmen, and to combat false doctrine by 
expressions so well chosen, with an authority so sovereign, 
and by decrees so wisely measured and yet so unassailable.” 
In this Bossuet differs widely from Richer, who, in the con- 
clusion of his History of the General Councils, dwells upon 
Trent as doing little or nothing to remedy the abuses of 
the church, and as possessing little weight compared with 
Constance, because votes were taken by numbers, not by 
nations, and there were 187 Italians present, and only 80 of 
other countries. The confirmation of general councils b 
the pope means, says Bossuet, as the acts of the eight 
council shew, merely that the pope was requested to publish 
the canons and see to their execution. 

As to questions of faith, decided without general councils, 
Bossuet shews that, e.g., the addition of Filioque to the 
Nicene Creed, was first made by the Spanish church, 
opposed by the popes, and only yielded to by them in con- 
sequence of general Western consent. When the faith of 
’ Pelagius I. became suspected in France, he sent to King 
Childebert a clear confession of faith, instead of relying 
upon his infallibility. The popes themselves, e.g. Innocent 
III., confessed their need of a general council to enlighten 
them in different points. Various errors in faith and in 
interpretation of ee are enumerated in popes, from 
Liberius to John XXII. 

The “faith not failing,” promised to Peter by Christ, 
applies to the whole succession of his followers in the Roman 
See, though individual popes may err. When the French 
bishops, in 1653, accepted the con emnation of Jansenism by 
Innocent X., they did so, not through passive obedience, 
but in virtue of their own judgment and ecclesiastical decree. 
Appeals from the pope to a general council are lawful; 
only unsuitable appe have been forbidden by popes, and 
the bulls of Pius II. and Julius II. to that effect have never 
been received in France. 

The third article of 1682 is shewn to be agreeable to the 
ancient laws of the church, as embodied, e.g., in the oath 
formerly taken by the popes at their consecration. The 
pragmatic sanction of St Louis in 1268 applies this rule to 
all ecclesiastical questions, and this has ever been the 
principle of the Gallican church. 

In the corollary to the eleventh book, with which Bossuet 
concludes his ‘‘ defence,” he brings the question to one 
point. ‘‘Eugenius had dissolved the council of Basle, and 
condemned its continuation, but, overcome by the authorit 
of the decrees of the fifth session of Constance, he submitted, 
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adhered to the council, and annulled by a solemn bull his 
decree of dissolution. This last step is decisive, for either 
what the pope says in his bull is true, and then our question 
is decided, or he deceives himself, and our question is 
equally decided, because after having once avowed that the 
pope has been deceived, you can no longer call him infallible.” 

e concludes with these words: ‘In fine, I pray God that it 
may not be said, that in the age in which we live, Rome has 
not been able to suffer these maxims, so ancient, so pure, 
and I dare affirm, so pacific and so modest.” The three 
books of appendix add little except fresh illustrations of the 
principles contained in the book itself. 

The work of Bossuet is inferior in logical sequence and 
marshalling, both of principles and authorities, to the 
treatises of De Marca and Richer, and he leaves untouched 
a good many questions, which arise to the mind of a thought- 
ful reader. If, e.g., according to his view, the council of 
Basle was ecumenical, except in deposing Eugenius, was not 
the immaculate conception of Mary, which it decreed, a 
Catholic doctrine? But this he never alludesto. Thenthe ~ 
barrenness of result of even Constance is passed over. 
‘The right in the council,” * as Dean Milman has said, “to 
reform the church in its head as well as its members, to 
impose restrictions on the all availing, all abrogating, all 
self-executing power of the popedom, this right, which there 
can be no doubt was asserted by the council, remained a 
barren, abstract proposition, to be again asserted, but as- 
serted in vain, in the council of Basle.” Brief intervals of 
years only were to elapse between one general council and 
another; but in thirty years after Constance, even the 
appearance of them had ceased. Two other councils have 
since been summoned, but the fifth Lateran was unacknow- 
ledged in France, and that of Trent was the constrained 
consequence of half Europe revolting from the Roman, See. 
But, besides, the advocates of conciliarism overlook the fact, 
that, as Hallam has said, “‘ universal councils exist only in 
possibility.” De Maistre has well put the ultramontane 
system thus: ‘‘ A periodical or intermittent sovereignty is a 
contradiction in terms, for sovereignty one always to live, 
always to watch, always to act. There is for it no difference 
between life and death. Now, as councils are powers inter- 
mittent in the church, and not only intermittent, but 
besides, extremely rare and purely accidental, without an 
periodical and legal returns, the government of the chure 
cannot belong to them.” Again, how is a general council 
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to express its views? By nations, like Constance ? or by 
heads, like Trent? In this difference lay the opposite 
character of these assemblies. Once more, how is a general 
council to be constituted? The council of Nice laid down 
no law here, nor has any subsequent synod tp. the 
deficiency. What amount of representation of the church 
constitutes such a council has never been decided. We 
know what the Anglican Convocation, the Presbyterian 
General Assembly or Synod, the Wesleyan Conference, the 
governing body of the American Episcopal Church mean. 
They have settled principles of representation. But an 
ecumenical council has not. Each council has had an 
individual composition of its own. The very assembly of 
the clergy, which drew up the Articles of 1682, was in its 
defined composition a contrast or a rebuke to the more 
august convocations, whose rights it professed to maintain. 
There was hardly ever a national, or a provincial, or a 
diocesan council, but could point to a better constituted 
representation of its constituents than any general council 
from Nice to Trent. There were scarcely any western 
bishops at the first eight councils, because held in the East; 
had the schism between East and West never occurred, and 
the place of meeting of councils removed to Europe, hardly 
any of the Eastern prelates would, in those times, have 
been there. Any one who wades through the Corpus 
Juris Canonici, will have no difficulty in laying his hand 
upon a good many contradictory decisions; but will be led 
to the conclusion that papalism is a much easier system of 
government than conciliarism, and, granting the Romish 
axiom of unity, will prefer the former to the latter. An 
ingenious idealizer of Romanism, like Méhler, may indeed 
say that, ‘the episcopal and the papal system, partly 
occasioned by the progress of events and ecclesiastical mis- 
fortunes, partly by the inward development of ideas in 
themselves, have arisen together in the church, of which 
the one, without denying the divine institution of bishops, 
especially exalted the central power, while the other, with- 
out opposing the divine consecration of the primate, laid 
the chief stress upon the circumference.” But he is obliged 
to add that ‘‘ the one-sidedness of the decrees of Constance 
and Basle, subordinating the pope to the council, logically 
carried out, threatened the church with annihilation, and 
may be considered as already null and void.” * 

allicans have represented their principles as suitable to 
induce protestants to embrace Romanism. But can pro- 
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testants forget that the council of Constance not only 
condemned Huss and Jerome of Prague to the flames, but 
justified the breach of the safe-conduct given to the former 
y the emperor? And were not the Gallican clergy continually 
urging on, at the very time of the articles of 1682, Louis 
XIV. to the extirpation of Protestantism in his dominions. 
The sermon of Bossuet on ‘‘ Unity” is disfigured by flattery 
to Louis for his intolerance in Alsace, and no passage in his 
writings is better known than that passage in his ‘‘ Funeral 
Oration” for Le Tellier, where he praises the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (as do Bourdaloue and Flechier), 
and classes Louis XIV. with Constantine and Theodosius. 
The older work of Benoit, or the contemporary writings of 
Drion, De Felice, and Puaux, amply shew the fatal influence 
of the clergy, assembled in council or individually, upon 
the Government of France, in stirring it up and encouraging 
it in persecution. 

On the other hand, this great era of Gallicanism shewed 
France taking the lead in some departments of theological 
inquiry. What Germany for a century has been in church 
history, France was then. It was the time of the three 
great Gallican Church historians, Tillemont, Natalis Alex- 
ander, and Fleury. The ‘‘ Memoires Ecclesiastiques” of the 
first still remain the most valuable church history in 
biographies that we possess. Its form makes it not very 
easy to be consulted; its notes might often have been better 
incorporated with the text; there is frequently timidity or 
commonplace in the expression of opinion ; a more critical 
temper might, on many occasions, be desired; much light 
has been thrown since on a number of the questions embraced 
in it: but, with all these drawbacks, it remains a well 
digested, interestingly written, and devoutly tempered record 
of the first six centuries, in which, without one-sidedness or’ 
suppression, the great and the little, the permanent and 
the temporary, the light and the shade, the church and the 
world, of Christian antiquity are fully and fairly depicted. 
Natalis Alexander is a writer more repulsive to protestants 
than either of his contemporaries, for in treating of old 
heretics he is always seeking a side blow at the Lutheran or 
Calvinist of his day. He is more ready of belief in miracle 
than Fleury. He accumulates quotations to such a degree 
as to remind us of the notes of Gieseler. He does not 
shew the connection of events, the interdependence of one 
period on another, the development of doctrine or of disci- 

line in the church. He is in this far inferior to such modern 
manists as Mohler in his ‘‘ Life of Athanasius,” and Hefele 
in his ‘‘ History of the Councils.” Matters are more easily 
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found in him than in Fleury, and he is more orderly in the 
treatment of them than Tillemont. While reproving the 
Greek historians for their indulgence in fables, he is uncritical 
in the admission of western legends. He is disproportionate 
in his estimates of authors: thus Hugh of St Victor and Peter 
Lombard are hardly noticed, while he is exhaustive upon 
Bernard. But as a fair, able, consistent, anti-papal Gallican 
church historian, he is well worthy of study. Fleury has 
the power of narration so seldom wanting in a Frenchman. 
He is a good “‘ conteur ”—+tells his story well. He criticises 
facts and writings far more than Natalis Alexander, seems 
to belong rather to the eighteenth than the seventeenth 
century in this. The wicked popes of the ninth and tenth 
centuries are more strongly condemned by him than by his 
contemporary, and he is more prone to believe all that is 
stated against them. There is no combativeness, as in the 
other, in his mode of treating church history. The Protestant 
‘‘schismatic”’ and the Jansenist “‘ heretic” are not dragged 
before the reader’s notice as they are by Alexander. One 
might wish for a more frequent expression of opinion. The 
absence of notes is a great drawback to his history, both as 
encumbering the text, and as leaving out matters that could 
not well be inserted there. In his preliminary discourses 
he has ably summed up the character of the successive 
periods of his history. In all these Gallican church historians 
we miss the light, which they might have derived from avail- 
ing themselves of the labours of the protestant writers of 
our own island and the continent. Few are referred to, 
and these generally only polemically. For exhaustive treat- 
ment of all embraced within the sphere of the church, none 
of them, and no Romanist writer ever yet, is to be compared 
to Schrékh. 

Gallicanism after Bossuet’s death split in two on the ques- 
tion of the constitution ‘‘ Unigenitus” of Clement XI., which 
condemned 101 propositions from Quesnel’s Exposition of the 
New Testament. The occasion was Jansenist, but the prin- 
ciples involved were Gallican. Those who received the bull 
were styled Acceptants ; the fourteen bishops who refused, 
among whom was Noailles, archbishop of Paris, were called 
Appellants. The bull was received by a majority of votes at 
the Sorbonne. In 1717, four bishops appealed to a future 
council, and the Faculty of Arts at Paris adhered to them. 
Between two and three thousand of the clergy supported 
them, and the Sorbonne reversed its former decision. No- 
ailles retracted in 1728, and the constitution was publicly 
registered two years after. The Appellants received a severe 
blow in the suspension from his see by the provincial council 
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of Embrun, Soanen, bishop of Senez. He had ordained clergy 
to serve in the Jansenist church of Utrecht, which was gene- 
rally supported, more or less openly, by the Appellants. The 
younger uet, bishop of Troyes, was a strenuous supporter 
of the Appellants, introduced, on the principles of the episco 
system, a new missal into his diocese, and was one of the first 
bishops who supported the parliament of Paris in condemning 
the office and festival of Gregory VII., introduced by the Con- 
gregation of Rites in 1728. Colbert, bishop of Montpellier, 
and Caylus, bishop of Auxerre, were among the most tho- 
rough-going Appellants. ‘lhe revenues of the former bishopric 
were sequestrated by royal authority in 1724; for the ground 
was now taken by the government that the bull “ Unigenitus” 
had met with the general acceptance of the church, and there- 
fore, on Gallican principles, must be implicitly obeyed. Caylus, 
who was not interfered with, changed the breviary, missal, 
ritual, and catechism of his diocese. The disputes still went 
on, and when the assembly of the clergy in 1765 renewed their 
acceptance of the bull, and forbade the administration of the 
sacraments to the refractory, four bishops still refused to go 
along with the majority. 

Gallicanism in France was injured by the various chan 
of the Revolutionary period. In 1790, the number of bishops 
was reduced from 135 to 83, the number of the departments, 
and they were to take their name from these new divisions of 
the country. The confirmation of the pope was to be unneces- 
sary in this new arrangement. The disputes between the con- 
stitutional and non-constitutional clergy contributed to remove 
the old landmarks of opinion, In connection with the concor- 
dat of 1801, Pius VII. exacted the demission of all the remain- 
ing bishops. Forty-five agreed, but thirty-six remonstrated 
against this step, as without example, and insinuated that it 
was forced upon the pontiff by the first consul. A bull of Pius, 
dated 29th November 1801, interdicted from all jurisdiction 
the refractory bishops, and annihilating all existing sees, created 
sixty bishoprics in their place. Eighteen of the old bishops, 
and twelve of the constitutional church, were nominated to so 
many of the new sees. On the 2d of April 1802, thirty-eight 
of the non-demissory bishops published reclamations against 
the concordat and the accompanying bulls, as contrary to their 
episcopal rights, and as enslaving the church to the civil power. 
Bat these reclamations remained without any practical result. 

In 1811, Napoleon summoned, after his quarrel with the 
pope, a council of bishops of France and Italy. They assembled 
to the number of ninety-five. The Minister of Worship pre- 
sented to them the emperor’s demands. One of the chief 
points was, that should the pope not give institution within 
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six months to a new bishop, the metropolitan of the province, 
or when the — was conceded, the oldest bishop of 
the province should have authority to do so. Eighty-five 
bishops subscribed a letter to the pope, beseeching him to con- 
cede, for the of the church, to the wishes of the council. 
The pope yielded to the above-mentioned practice of institu- 
tion, provided that the institution was made by the metro- 
politan or oldest bishop in the name of the , and authentic 
accounts of the p ings were, without delay, sent to Rome. 
It is said that the expression “mother and mistress of all 
churches,” used by the pope, offended the council of Napoleon, 
and caused the project to be broken off. In this council the 
Italian bishops protested against the use made by their French 
brethren of the articles of 1682, which they did not ise. 

Ultramontane views gradually spread through the diffe rent 
ranks of the French clergy. Romanism was no longer the one 
religion of France ; the State would no more set itself to for- 
ward their views ; each successive governmental change seemed 
to lead them to look more in the direction of that See of Rome, 
which claimed to be unchangeable in its power. Gallicanism, 
even when still held, was timid in its hes and acts. Thus 
when, in 1826, fourteen bishops issued a declaration at Paris 
in favour of the Liberties, they made mention only of the first 
of the articles of 1682, and seemed to wish to ingratiate them- 
selves with Rome by condemning all attacks, made under pre- 
tence of the liberties, upon the primacy of the Pope. 

High Anglican writers have often dreamed of the possibility 
of a union between their church and that of France. In the 
correspondence between Archbishop Wake and Dupin, the 
latter, in a commonitorium, said to have been approved by the 
Sorbonne, maintained that the union might be accomplished 
without in the first place consulting the pope, and then, whether 
he approved or disapproved, would still be valid. This corre- 
spondence was merely a private one, but such was the jealous 
of the French Government, that in February 1719, all Dupin’s 
papers were seized on account of it. Dupin was an extreme 
Gallican, and in thorough disfavour with Bossuet. He was 
most _— to have influence with the chief men of his 
church. 

Ultramontane controversialists in the last century treated 
the Acceptants as having virtually renounced Gallican views, 
but the latter would not allow this. On the other hand, Galli- 
canism made, for a time, much impression beyond its original 
national bounds by the work published in 1763 under the 
name of Febronius, by Hontheim, suffragan bishop of Treves, 
This writer professed to advance nothing but what had been 
viously set forth by Gerson, Bossuet, Fleury, and Natalis Alex- 
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ander. Starting from the principle that bishops derive their 
power immediately from Christ, are fellow-judges in ecclesiastical 
matters with the pope, and have lost much of their original 
rights by the influence of the canon law, he urges, for the 
purpose of church reform and the reunion of protestants with 
the church, the assembling of a free Ecumenical Council ; if 
this be refused by the pope, then the holding frequently of 
national synods, which shall advise their sovereigns in spiritual 
things, examine all papal bulls before allowing them publication, 
and resist all abuse of the rights of appeal, and other encroach- 
ments of the Roman See. Although Hontheim was in 1778 con- 
strained to a retractation, yet the principles of his book gave 
occasion to the reforms of Joseph II., though that sovereign, in 
forbidding the publication of the bull Unigenitus, in subjecting 
all ecclesiastical seminaries to the control of the government, 
in prohibiting appeals to Rome, in giving the bishops full con- 
todd uate the monastic orders and other charges, acted on his 
own responsibility rather than by consulting synods. Eybel, 
Riegger, Reutenstreich, Zola, Tamburini, Le Plat, and other 
distinguished canonists in different parts of the Austrian em- 
pire, supported what was called Febronianism. The congress 
of Ems, held in 1786 by the three ecclesiastical electors and 
the archbishop of Salzburg, sought, by laying down the un- 
limited power of the bishop, as successors of the apostle to bind 
and loose, to leave the pope only a primacy of honour, and lay 
the foundation of a German Catholic Church. But the other 
German bishops preferred dependence on Rome at a distance 
to more stringent rule, as they considered, by their immediate 
ecclesiastical superiors. In the same year was held the synod 
of Pistria, presided over by the bishop Scipio Ricci, in which 
the four articles of 1682 were subscribed, and various reforms, 
such as public worship in the vernacular language, were intro- 
duced. The bishops of Colle and Arezzo, also under the sway, 
and following out the views of the Grand Duke Leopold of 
Tuscany, held similar synods. But here also retractation and 
abandonment of their reforms followed. 

What is the position of Gallicanism in the Romish Church ? 
There are three parties in that church. In regard to the first 
of the four articles, 1st, the pure Gallicans; 2d, those who 
with Perrone and other living thorough Ultramontanists main- 
tain the papal gp indirectly at least, in temporal mat- 
ters; and 3d, the middle party who, with Méhler and, the 


Germans generally hold that the medizval doctrine of universal 
supremacy, however useful through circumstances then, is in- 
applicable now. But with regard to the other three articles, 
there can be no doubt that icanism is considered but as, 
at best, a sect in the Romish Church. The German Romanists 
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of our day are the ablest and most learned divines of their 
church, and are best versed in non-Romanist theology. In the 
“Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum,” published by D. 
Denzinger of Weiner, one of their most distinguished 
writers, we find the famous decrees of Constance omitted as 
ye by the church, while the constitution of Alexander 
VIII. condemning the four articles is given.* Again, in the 
Kirchen-Lexicon of Wetzer and Wette, to which almost every 
eminent German Romanist divine has contributed, we find 
Gallicanism everywhere classed with Jansenism as pernicious 
in its tendency, and alien from the true principles of catholicity. 
It is the system of comparatively a small minority of either the 
clergy or membership of the Roman Church, and does not now 

the intellectual distinction which in former times gave 
it, in spite of its small numbers, a brilliant if factitious, an im- 
posing if unreal sway. 

Even in France itself, Gallicanism may now be considered as 
ata discount. The only general church history of our time 
that has proceeded from a Frenchman—that of Rohnbacher— 
is thoroughly Ultramontane. With Ultramontane, rather than 
with Gallican, must be classed the French pulpit orators of our 
time—Lacordaire, Ravignan, Ventura. To the same school, in 
spiritual matters, belong the most distinguished Romanist lay 
authors of France—Ozanam, Montalembert, De Broglie, De 
Falloux. The Correspondant, the literary organ of the Catholic 
party, is non-Gallican in its tone. Our age has seen swept 
away by mandates from Rome one diocesan liturgy after another, 
in order to have the Roman substituted in their place. The 
mode in which the new dogma of the immaculate conception 
was promulgated shocked every Gallican feeling, violated every 
Gallican principle. Only in an Ecumenical Council, fully sum- 
moned and freely composed, could the Gallican behold the 
authority to decide what had for seven centuries been debated 
in the church. The bishops who joined in the publication at 
Rome in December 1854 of the new dogma were mere witnesses 
and recorders of a Papal sentence. Far from being true to the 
tradition of Constance, they fell greatly below the standard even 
of Trent. But France accepted the Papal decree. Isolated 
voices, such as that of the then archbishop of Paris, and the 
Abbé Laborde, were indeed raised against it. But they spoke 
the sense only of a feeble minority. Gallicanism has indeed 
produced in our time some distinguished theologians, canonists, 
and liturgists, such as Guettee and Prompsault, but they have 
wielded. comparatively little influence, and their works have 
rarely escaped episcopal or synodical censure. Beyond France, 





* Enchir., 1854, pp. 197 and 847. 
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the practical Gallicanism of such men as Werkmeister and 
Wessenberg, Hirscher, Braun, Baltzer, and Berlage, was isolated 
and temporary in its character. Germany did not afford the 
historical precedents on which France could look back; and in 
such a church as that of Rome, where views present themselves 
in the light of reform, rather than in that of tradition, their 
fate cannot be doubtful or long delayed: Romanist Govern- 
ments are strong enough to protect: themselves against viola- 
tions of the first of the Four Articles. The political part of 
Gallicanism is therefore safe ; but the ecclesiastical part, em- 
bodied in the other three articles, remains to some a barren 
theory, and to others has become a dead letter. The invective 
of Quesnel has become a prophecy. He thus addresses the 
Acceptants of his day.* “Blindly devoted to Ultramontane 
maxims and decisions, they are always ready to execute orders 
that come from Rome, as believing them proceeding from the 
Holy Ghost, or given by a man of whom they make a demi-god, 
who has a power without bounds, a sovereign intelligence, and 
an authority which one cannot in the least contradict without 
crime, without sacrilege, and who can deliver to Satan all those 
who resist or who disobey him.” 

Barrow, in his book on the “Supremacy of the Pope,” terms 
the Gallicans “ semi-Romanists,” and the course of modern 
church history has shewn that all the retractations, partial or 
general, real or simulated, easily understood or requiring a com- 
mentary from the author, have been from Gallicans. By royal 
or parliamentary authority, Ultramontane books, if they con- 
tained the first article of 1682, have been suppressed or com- 
mitted to the flames ; but supreme ecclesiastical censure has 
never visited them. They have never found their way into the 
pages of the index. There is always a pope; it is now more 
than 300 years since there has been a General Council. 
Romanism has no parliament; it has a sovereign, and, in the 
College of Cardinals, a Privy Council. It has a body of laws ; 
but the “Jus Canonicum” speaks of the pope as one “to ~ 
whose solicitude and power the Lord Christ has committed the 
universal fold.”+ Practically, then, we reverse the old Gallican 
axiom, and say that the Romish Church is an absolute mon- 
archy—a monarchy not tempered with aristocracy. No idler 
dream ever visited the human mind than that of some Anglicans 
of former or contemporary time, that Gallicanism might be the 
instrument of the reunion of Europe as one episcopal body, with 
the ition of Rome as merely the Patriarchate of the 
West. The Acceptant Gallican will be classed with Ultramon- 





* Justification d. Chap. del Egl. d. Prov. Unis, p. 38. 
+ Cabussutius, Jur. Can. Theor. et Pax's., 1 i. c. i. 
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tanists ; the Appellant sees what persistent appellation has led 
to in the little Jansenist Church of Utrecht; with its three 
bishoprics, its twenty-four parishes, and its three thousand 
members. That tiny ch true to all its traditions, pro- 
tested against the decree of the immaculate conception, and 
perhaps that protest was but the last voice—the expiring cry 
—of Gallicanism. 





Art. 1V.—The Three Tombs of Rome. ° 


pee has three great cemeteries: the Palatine, the tomb of 

Imperial Rome; the Catacombs, the tomb of the early 
Christians ; and St Peter’s, the magnificent mausoleum where 
Christianity lies in state like a monarch laid out for burial, cold, 
rigid, lifeless, wrapt in the thousand folds of its grave-clothes, 
and fragrant with the incense of sweet odours and spices, to 
conceal the worm of corruption and the rankness of dissolution. 

To speak of St Peter’s as the mausoleum of Christianity, 
were to allow ourselves to be drawn into a subject for the treat- 
ment of which a treatise were required. But, would you shed 
tears over the obsequies of your faith, visit St Peter’s, and the 
unrivalled maj satyod its architecture, the splendour of its decora- 
tions, the bewitching strains of its music, the well-acted panto- 
mime of its worship will not relieve your heart of the of 
sorrow at the thought that you stand bythe grave of all ou love. 
" They have taken away my Lord, and where have they laid 
him?” Thank God, the Reformation has told us where. And 
yet, after the question has been answered, and our living faith 
refound in the Word that liveth and abideth for ever, we wit- 
ness bewildered English spirits daily searching in that mauso- 
leum of the dead for the living, and thinking they have found 
life in the vestments, and the music, and the paintings of the 
mortuary chapel, in the grave-clothes that wrap, and the fra- 
grant incense and spices that embalm, the body. 

We linger for a moment on the Palatine ere we pass into the 
Catacombs, with their testimony to that faith which would have 
proved a fountain of fresh life to Imperial Rome had she not 
received it too late to arrest her fall. There is not a spot in 
the wide compass of ancient Rome through which the m1 h- 
share of ruin has more unsparingly passed than over the hill 
where the palace of the Caesars once stood. You need no his- 
torian to record the fall of the Roman Empire as you sit on some 
broken column in Rome’s silent Forum, or amidst the out- 
cropping ruins of the palace of her Cesars. The name which 
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the locality of the Forum now bears, the “Campo Vaccino,” the 
cow-field, is to you a symbol of the gulf between the glory of 
the past and the humiliation of the present. As you look down 
from the “ Campo Vaccino” into the excavated Forum, twenty 
feet beneath the level of the present highway, you see, as no 
pen could describe, the blow on blow that must have fallen 
upon Rome to have beaten down, crushed, and buried under a 
rubbish heap piled twenty feet high, the spot where her rostrum 
stood. And in the familiar name of the locality where once 
rose the palace of the Cesars, the “Orta Farnese,” or the Gar- 
den of the Farnese, you are presented, in a single word, with 
another of those records of gigantic change that bewilder you 
in their vastness. Nothing will give to the intelligent traveller 
a more vivid conception of the shifting scenes of Rome’s drama, 
and of the death-like stillness that followed the dropping of the 
curtain, than to sit down fora little on that same hill, and from 
the ruins—the tombstones before him—retrace its past. It 
is a spot more crowded with the memories of vanished t- 
ness than even that solemn funereal walk, with its miles of 
sepulchres in ruin—the Appian Way. On the Palatine may be 
read the history of Rome in its birth, maturity, decline, death, 
and burial. 

The Palatine is an eminence—we should scarcely call it a 
hill—rising, more or less precipitously, to the height of 172 feet, 
and landing you upon a table land of small inequalities of sur- 
face. It is about a mile and a-half in circuit, and occupies a 
position in close proximity to the Forum, and was therefore in 
the centre of the life of the ancient city. As you now take 

our walk amongst its few monumental remains, or pace the 
lens avenue of tall cypresses that shoot up from its terrace 
grounds, or rest under some high-arched substruction that su 
ported its once palatial edifice, you find yourself, in spite of the 
clear sun and sky all around you, losing yourself in the hazy 
distance of the long bypast, and the shadows of the first founders 
and early kings of the city flitting before you with more life- 
like reality than Niebuhr and the modern school of historical 
criticism would allow to them. But on the Palatine, who feels 
or dreams of the critic's art? There past impressions become 
life, and are embodied to your eye. You stand on the spot 
where the straw-built cottage of Romulus stood, the walls of 
his infant city rise before you, and the future prospects of the 
founder more clearly than to himself, when the plough marked 
out its first bounds. What changes since that plough furrowed 
the Palatine! Save for the fragments of colossal ruins which 
shoot up amidst its cypress trees, or more humbly crop out 
amidst its vines, or orangery, or garden esculents, not a trace 
remains of the city which there rose and fell. It is but a bury- 
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ing place of the past-in which you wander, and only the mam- 
moth bones on which you stumble startle you into the remem- 
brance of the gigantic brood which the spot once nourished, of 
the generation of the pachedermata, the mailed sovereigns of 
the world that there found their habitat. Decay has so entirely 
re-asserted her sovereignty over these old sovereigns of the 
world—time has proved so much stronger than the strong ones 
—that on the dust of the perished past Nature is once more 
growing her green grass, pranking it with violets and ane- 
mones, and over the ragged ruins weaving her ivy-covering 
to veil man’s defeat and symbolise her own recovered posses- 
sions. 

So completely had the multitudinous sea of life that once 
surged over this mount ebbed, that Fulvius, in his “ Antiquitates 
Urbis,” referring to the date of the sixteenth century, tells us 
that on the Palatine there was not a human dwelling, not an 
inhabitant! As if Romulus and the early kings, and the con- 
sular republic and the Imperial Cesars, had never founded and 
built and covered every inch of its surface, the mount had re- 
verted back to waste land, vineyards, and a pasture for goats. 
The world has witnessed few ace cycles of change. It presents - 
scarce such another tomb of Empire. To fill up the gap Namen 
the plough of Romulus and the goats pasturing again on 
Nature’s recovered field, were to write the most pregnant 
chapter in human history,-and read the world a lesson that 
ought to save it from a second iron empire, the lesson uttered 
by the Prince of peace, than which no truer epitaph could be 
inscribed over this tomb of Empire—“They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” 

But that mount began its cycle of change at a period even 
more remote than the time of wether fore his walls rose 
it had been the cradle, and become the tomb, of a nation. If 
there, as some massive fragments of walls recently laid open* 
indicate, an early Etruscan city flourished long centuries before 
the age of Romulus, the Palatine had become a centre of social 
industrial life and artistic skill, and had entered upon its first 
phase of transformations. No onecan have surveyed the works 
of that great unknown Etrurian people which are treasured u 
in the Meccan museum of the Vatican, or that rare an 
curious collection treasured up in the very heart of. ancient 
Etruria in the museum of the University of Perugia, without 
observing how short a way. we have to this hour advanced from 
their conceptions of graceful form or pictorial design in work- 
manship in bronze or gold, or in the power of humorous de- 
lineation of life and manners. On a vasé in the Vatican, with 





* Under S. Anastasia, at the northern base of the Palatine. 
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a felicity of humorous conception which a modern caricaturist 
could not surpass, Jupiter is represented as serenading one of 
his lady loves, the goddess of his homage for the time,' who 
looks out from a high baleony from above, whilst, to help the 
to climb to the balcony, a waggish fellow appears in the 
istance hastening with a ladder, whose attitude and expression 
form a picture which Punch might envy. On another vase the 
great Achilles and Ajax, relaxing the bow, as men and heroes 
must needs do, during a pause in the siege of Troy, are intently 
engaged in the game of morra like any two Roman lads of the 
present day—the age of throwing out the fingers, and shout- 
ing at the top of the voice the number thrown out. 

,on further investigation, it turn out that an Etruscan city 
is not to be added to the occupants of the Palatine, there at 
least, in addition to the Roma Quadrata of scholars, was also 
the seat of Rome's early kings; and there, long before the Im- 
perial times, the great aristocrats of the consular age had their 

lendid mansions overlooking the Forum. There the rich 
us awoke a new ambition in Rome by adorning his house 
with marble columns. There Cicero dwelt, and Hortensius the 
orator and friend of Cicero; there Clodius, his profligate and 
inveterate enemy, immediately beneath Cicero’s favourite and 
stately mansion ; there Milo, on a slope of the hill higher than 
both; and there Caius Octavius, the father of the great 
Augustus, before his son had attained to the summit of his 
power. Not until the rise of Augustus to the purple popes the 
palatial fame of the Palatine—began the stage of its highest 
grandeur as seme | its return in its cycle of change to its 
rimitive condition of a mountain of vine-dressers and goat- 
erds. 
Is there another mile and a-half on the surface of the earth 
that could unfold such a tale of man’s glory and shame, of the 
madness of power and of vice, as gigantic as the power that 
ministered to its delirium of wickedness, as this Palatine Mount 
from the day it became the seat of the palace of the Cesars ? 
And yet, in evidence of the ambition that grows with what it 
feeds upon, this whole mount—the entire of one of the seven 
hills —did not suffice to the successors of Augustus as a basis 
broad enough on which to rear Rome’s imperial mansion house. 
Less than half its surface had sufficed for the Rome of Romulus. 
Centuries passed, and Rome still found ample room and verge 
enough on that single hill for the dwelling of her early kin 
and for her growing population; but when the era of her world- 
wide empire had come, the limits of ancient Rome became in- 
sufficient even for the house of her citizen chief. The most 
despicable of her imperial masters found it too little for the 
accommodation of his contemptible person. The divine Nero, 
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not content with the limits of the Palatine, swept Palatine, 
Ceelian, and Esquiline within the walls of the imperial palace, 
raising for himself a colossal statue a hundred feet high at the 
gateway of his golden house, 

What could follow an inflation so preposterous? It was 
time the bubble should burst. Rome had finished, or was 
finishing, her mission ere the deification of her emperors 4 
It behoved that the power that had risen to be a god should 
refute her own impious claims by perishing like aman. And 
never was death and burial more complete than that of the 
Palatine and her imperial deur. Never was any spot on 
earth more swept and emptied of its pride of the past than that 
hill. Its palace, the wonder of a subject world, has vanished as. 
entirely from view as the tapestry of woven gold which, a few 
years ago, was laid open on the walls of one of its own subter- 
ranean chambers. e sight of the brilliantly figured tinsel 
had scarcely been caught by the excavators, when it faded 
away like a phantom, reduced to dust by the newly admitted 
air. A convent of mendicant friars (S. Bonaventura)—a retreat 
of French nuns—a fantastic half-Gothic, half-Chinese villa, built 
by some tasteless Englishman—a dilapidated farm-house, hay 
stores, and mechanic shops beneath the arches on which the 
upper storeys of the palace stood—are all that mark the hill 
where Rome rose, its Ceesars ruled, grew to be s, and 
perished .as men before the avenging sword of the Gothic in- 
vader more righteous than they. The European world required 
to start from a fresh stock, The Roman one had become 
incurably rank. It was time it should find in the Palatine its 

ve. 

In the excavations that are now going forward of the Palace 
of the Caesars, an interesting memorial Be been discovered of 
that conflict of thought which was ushering in a kingdom that 
should not fade away. On the authority of Paul we learn there 
were converts in Czsar’s household. A less friendly hand had 
recorded the same fact. on the walls of Caesar's , in ‘the 
form of a caricature of a man worshipping an ass nailed to the 
cross, with two men alongside—a group expressive of the con- 
tempt of some heathen servant or soldier of the new faith of his 
Christian fellow-servant or companion-in-arms. It is the 
earliest known crucifix, and indicates that, long before the faith 
of the l had reached the upper storeys of the , and 
had won the ear of Cesar, the battle was being ft t amo: 
the pretorians of the guard-room, ibly amongst the maids 
and men-servants of the household, and the blessing bein 
reaped—*“ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
all manner of evil falsely against you, for my name’s sake. 

But we must pass to another of Rome's great tombs to learn 
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the faith and sufferings of the sect that was then everywhere 
ken against. Rome had done her work when she constructed 
the world’s highway for that truth which she refused to make 
her own. Unknowingly to herself, she supplied also to its early 
followers a refuge, a church, and a burying place beneath the 
stately mansions and the temples dedicated to her gods in her 
broad Cam a. Of the magnitude and arrangement of the 
catacombs let us endeavour, first of all, to present some idea. 
So vast is the extent of these subterranean excavations that the 
most recent and greatest authority on the subject, De Rossi, 
who has devoted twenty years of his life to their exploration, 
computés the extent of their galleries in the Campagna, and 
within a circuit of three miles from the city walls, to be not 
less than six hundred miles : some have estimated the galleries 
within the same range at nine hundred miles. Sixty separate 
catacombs have been more or less explored, the entrance to 
some of these being through churches built over their openings 
from the reputed sacredness of the ground, and the supposed 
martyr relics beneath, as in the catacombs of St Sebastian and 
St Agnes. At other times the entrance is through a vineyard, 
whose wild flowers in Rome’s early spring, and the cheerful 
toil of whose contadini, as they ply their labours under a bril- 
liant sun, contrast strongly with the world of darkness into 
which you are about to plunge. A descent by a stair usually 
twenty or thirty feet lands you in the dark gallery or narrow 
next the opening. You have no light save what is 

cast by the torch of your guide. As your eye begins to accom- 
modate itself to the diminished light, and you look around on 
this “Roma Sotteranea” into which you have been introduced, 
you are disappointed by finding yourself in a passage so con- 
fined that two persons can with difficulty walk abreast, and the 
two sides of which you can touch with your outstretched arms. 
You have not entered the spacious area of the proud mausoleum, 
with the surrounding pomp which the great man has carried 
with him down to his last resting place. You are not treading 
the Appian Way, where the lords of imperial Rome sought to 
outlive their sentence of death by an immortality in marble. 
You are amongst the sepulchres of the sect everywhere spoken 
against, whose last resting-places correspond with their poverty- 
stricken, troubled lives. On each side of the walls of the 
narrow passage you observe scooped-out shelves of length and 
breadth sufficient to admit of the depositing a human body, 
the shelves forming tiers one above another, sometimes num- 
bering six or eight, according to the height of the roof. Each 
of these lateral excavations constitutes a distinct grave, and 
seems originally to have been closed up with a stone, broad 
tile, or marble slab, which bore, cut or painted, the name or 


. 
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some notice of the deceased, or some sign of his faith. But not 
one in ten thousand of these doors of the sepulchres remains. 
All have long since been torn off, as well as the contents of the 
tombs rifled, a desecration partly the result of cupidity in 
treasure-hunting, and partly of superstition in relic-worshipping. 
Besides these narrow galleries with their tiers of graves, the 
catacombs contain chambers of larger dimensions, in some in- 
stances scarcely larger than to form ah arch over the grave, or 
@ space to receive a sarcophagus ; but in other instances form- 
ing a considerable apartment, surrounded with loculi, or graves, 
cut in the sides of the chamber, the vault probably of a single 
family. Some instances occur of apartments so large that doubt 
can scarcely be entertained but that they were destined for 
places of worship—the church in the catacombs. 

The origin of this singular network of galleries is still a sub- 
ject of discussion. We think it probable that the first thought 
of them was suggested by the Roman practice, that must have 
constantly presented itself before the eyes of the Jews and 
Christians, of excavating the tufa or volcanic sand of the Cam- 
pagna for building purposes. These excavations, from the 
gigantic scale of Roman building, must have long presented in 
the Campagna their numerous open mouths leading into the 
subterranean strata. But if these sand-pits suggested the 
catacombs, either as a hiding or a burying-place, they could 
have been no further available than as passages into the strata, 
where alone the material was of the nature to admit of being 
cut into tombs. The surface of the Campagna has been geo- 
logically described as volcanic rock thrown up at different times 
from the ancient Latian volcanoes, the lowest strata being a 
hard, compact conglomerate, still extensively used as building 
stone, whilst that which lies immediately above is a looser 

ular formation of scorie and ashes, yet solidified from hav- 

ing been formed under water ; the sand, or the ee as it 
is popularly called, lying on the top of both, or forming insular 
deposits in the ular tufa strata. It is in the middle or 
granular strata that the Catacombs are cut. The upper strata 
was too loose and incompact for that purpose, the lowest too 
hard and rock-like. The intermediate strata is just of the 
consistence that admits of being hollowed out into a 
without the necessity of supporting walls for the roof, and of 
these walls being again easily horizontally cut into tiers of 
tombs for the depositing of the bodies of the dead, so that each 
. should be insulated fromthe other by the em, ng solidity 
of the material. It is most probable that the Jews, who before 
the Christian era were a numerous colony in Rome, had dis- 
covered and used, from its great adaptedness to their mode of 
sepulture, this strata in which the network of the Christian 
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— was subsequently cut; After the manner of their 
thers the Jews buried their dead, whilst the Romans, for 
some centuries before the Christian era, burned the bodies of 
their dead, and deposited their ashes in urns, in places set apart 
for that purpose, called in modern times Columberia, from the 
dove-cot shape of the small vaults in'which the urns are ar- 
ranged. So recently as 1859, a Jewish catacomb was laid open 
ina oo near the Church of St Sebastiano, on the Appian 
Way, and near to a locality referred to' by an ancient writer as 
occupied by a colony of the Jews. This catacomb is hollowed 
out in the granular tufa, with long corridors, and the graves 
ranged im files in the walls, as in the other catacombs and 
sages, besides chambers, where’ sarcophagi were found sunk into 
the ground or resting under an arch. The epitaphs that re- 
main on the marble slabs that closed up the tombs, are in 
Greek and Latin, but in no instance in Hebrew. Yet the sym- 
bols on the sarcophagi that. have not been removed, or on the 
fragments of marble slabs, are purely Jewish—as the seven- 
branched candelabrum, palms, the lemon-fruit used in the feast 
of tabernacles, a horn, a jar, to represent those in the temple 
which held the oil for the sacred lights, or a cylinder represent- 
ing the rolled volume of the law. The titles, Archisynagogus 
and Father of the synagogue, occur more than once. In 
the chiselled epitaphs that may still be read, little more appears 
than proper names and titles, with sometimes the formula, 
“ Dormitio tua im pace,” or its equivalent in Greek, sgn. 
Nothing is seen approaching to the tenderness, the religious 
hope, or undying love that may be read in the primitive Chris- 
tian cemeteries. 

Whether the excavation and sepulchral use of the Catacombs 
originated with Jews or Christians, both agreeing in the inter- 
ment of their dead, all the catacombs hitherto thrown open, 
with the exception we have nowdescribed, bear the unmistake- 
able evidence of their Christian destination, though they retain 
not a few of the heathen symbols of their own and preceding 
times. At the first opening of the Catacombs, a certain ro- 
mance of sentiment respecting the early Christians distorted the 
interpretation of their figures, and forced the interpreters into 
meanings as far removed from paganism and pagan customs as 
possible. It was forgotten that the old is never all at once 
swept away and the new substituted. Popular usages die 
slowly, and none more slowly than those associated with rever- 
ence for the dead. The slabs that had covered the dust of their 
heathen fathers, had been dedicated to the Dit manes; on 
their own slabs there continued at times to appear the customary 
D. M, and the lamp and the glass bottle, and implements of 
labour, to be deposited with the body, or chiselled on the slabs. 
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The dead had outlived the belief expressed in these symbols, 
but the symbols survived, and appear in juxtaposition with the 
symbols of the new faith. St Peter’s chair itself is elaborately 
engraved with the labours of Hercules. Pagan fables and 
i are also found converted into ‘emblems of Christian 
truth: Orpheus may be seen playing sweet music as the em- 
blem of our Lord and his attractive grace ; whilst the peacock 
frequently appears as the emblem of immortality. The wreath, 
a common ornament on. the sepulchral slabs of the heathen, 
is not rare; and bottles, long incorrectly and fancifully called 

ies, abound as in all ancient sepulchres. Even in 
the larger chambers of the Catacombs that’ were used for 
churches, the arabesques and paintings that adorn their walls 
were sepulchral. Bingham (b. viii.) has satisfactorily shewn 
that it was strictly prohibited in the primitive age so to decorate 
the house of God. The art of the sculptor and painter was 
confined to the tomb, and in its sepulchral use the early Chris- 
‘tians acted only in conformity with heathen custom; and fol- 
lowed out the prescribed respect paid to the resting-places of 
_ the dead. They innovated in nothing. They only adapted, 
and by degrees, the existing usages to their new faith, and for 
mythical and heathen representations on the walls of their 
-tombs substituted Scriptural subjects. 

But the Catacombs that bear witness to the paganism out of 
‘which the church had come, yield no prophetic testimony to 
the Christianised paganism that was still in the distance. It 
was with no small eagerness, when they were first thrown open, 
that their records were carefully deciphered, and anxiously in- 
terpreted in the expectation that the Romanism above 
in the symbolism and objects of its worship would be found’ to 
bave its counterpart in the Rome beneath ground thus unéx- 
pectedly uncovered. But the voice from beneath, the more 
carefully it has been interpreted, has proved an ever clearer 
and stronger protest against the Christianity of Rome above 
ground as false to the primitive faith. If Romanism could re- 
ceive additional refutation, or needed it, it is to be found in 
the vaults beneath her “Holy City.” 

In Rome above ground you have the cross and the crucifix 
everywhere—Greek crosses, Latin crosses, St Andrew’s crosses, 
crosses in gold, silver, wood, ivory, plain, ornamented, gilded, 
jewelled, occupying all positions, surmounting all buildings— 
a city of crosses! You have crucifixes of stone, wood, ivory, in 
every stage of artistic effect, from horrifying you with a ghastly 
blood-streaming form, to the higher conceptions of genius that 
touch your sensibilities and soften your heart with pity. In 
the Rome beneath ground you have neither cross nor crucifix. 
“TI question,” says Burgon, a High Church Episcopalian, 
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in his letters from Rome, “ whether a cross occurs on any 
Christian monument of the first four centuries.” And De 
Rossi, the great Romish authority, affirms, “that there is no 
Christian representation of our Lord as crucified extant of an 
earlier date than the sixth century.” There is a caricature by 
an enemy of an earlier date, the famous Graffite, in the museum 
of the Collegio Romano. ) 

In the Rome above ground, you have a church with seven 
sacraments—baptism, the eucharist, confirmation, marriage, 
orders, penance, supreme unction. In the Rome beneath, you 
have not a trace of any sacrament but baptism and the supper. 

Tn the Rome above ground, you have the sign-board of the 
merchandise that is in every church hung over its doorway, 
“ Indulgentia plenaria pro vivis et defunctis,” a traffic which 
the doctrine of purgatory has originated and feeds; and to 
quicken the pec in which, you have in numerous churches 
artistic representations of souls still within the fires of that 
region, yet half escaped, as if only needing one mass more for 
their complete emancipation. In Rome beneath there is not 
a trace of this imaginary region, or of its mass traffic. 

In the Rome pa ground, you have altars dedicated to 
saints as numerous as the altars anciently dedicated to the det 
minores of the heathens, and their pictures and statues a host. 
In Rome beneath there is no trace of saint-worship or of saintly 
image for adoration. You have pictures of Moses striking the 
rock, of Daniel in the lions’ den, of Jonah swallowed up and 
again cast out on the shore, and some strangely rude concep- 
tions of the fish that was for a time his grave. But these are 
simply historical, or as in Jonah’s case, figurative representa- 
tions of death and the resurrection. On one or two tombs of 
uncertain but not early date, you have something like the in- 
vocation of saints in the inscription, “Ora pro nobis.” But 
that cry is only the entreaty for sympathy, the apostrophe to 
the living, common on heathen sepulchres, and, unsupported by 
other evidence, it expresses nothing more. 

In Rome above ground, you have the worship of the Virgin as 
the goddess of Rome—you have the Madonna and her lamp in 
every street and piazza; she is the presiding goddess in every 
shop, the monument, image in picture orin stone in a church. 
You have her in all positions and forms, as saluted by the angel, 


encompassed by the Magi, as Madonna and child, as the mater 
dolorosa, with seven swords in her breast, as fainting at the 
cross, as sitting with the dead Christ in her arms, as rising out 
of her tomb, as being taken up into heaven, the clouds beneath 
her feet, as being crowned queen by the everlasting Father 
Christ, the Son assisting as some subordinate attendant at the 
ceremonial, as enthroned, as standing on the moon, its horns 
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peer from each side of her gorgeous drapery. And this all 
presiding goddess meets you in stone, and on canvas, scul 
tured and painted with every varying degree of artistic merit, 
from the repulsive, woe-begone, sorrow-withered, haggard coun- 
tenance, in which patience and every grace are swallowed u 
in the intensity of misery, to the image of holy, self- 

stillness, of perfect peace and love, of ideal female beauty, and 
of the silent mother's joy that laid up all things in her heart, 
presented in the Madonnas of a Guido or Raphael—pictures 
which substitute in the artistic mind for the worship of the 
Madonna, the new worship of beauty and of art. Of this figure, 
the omnipresent deity of Rome :subdialis, what does Rome 
underground testify? We have looked with some attention 
into this subject, and weighed the evidence of the Catacombs, 
and we are satisfied that Rome acts wisely in quietly with- 
drawing from a position which she hastily occupied on the first 
discovery of these subterranean sepulchres. With the doctrine 
of development at her command, she can afford to drop the 
refractory evidence of these sepulchral walls to her Mariolatry. 
She is independent of the faith of the past, and of its evidence 
in her power to develop a future for herself. Her new beliefs 
she can cover with the ample shield of her own authority. As 
to the evidence of Mariolatry in the Catacombs, we cusiduaaiy 
affirm there is none. Not a trace exists of Virgin worship, of 
the Virgin’s apotheosis, so favourite and frequent a picture in 
modern Rome, or of her coronation or enthronement as queen 
of heaven, or of any one of the high honours with which Rome 
dishonours the devout, lowly, reverential, believing mother of 
the babe born at Bethlehem. In the chambers of the Cata- 
combs, there are female figures with arms outstretched in the 
attitude of prayer, simply and rudely painted, and dressed ap- 
parently for retiring to rest, in a white unadorned robe. These 
were at first claimed with rapture as Madonnas in the act of 
intercession. But the praying figure is now universally ac- — 
cepted as a simple orante, a figure in prayer. Amongst other 
figures painted in the chambers of the Catacombs, there are 
also two or three instances of a female with a child in arms, 
but neither mother nor child in any way. marked to distinguish 
them from other figures, or to determine for whom they are 
designed. The supposed oldest amongst these, though there 
be great uncertainty as to its age, has been carried up to the 
latter end of the second century. It is a figure in the Cata- 
comb of Santa Priscilla, in the Via Salara, near the descent 
towards the Tiber. On a vault over a grave there is there seen 
a female figure with a child. Who that female and child are 
there is no record to tell, no surrounding circumstances to note ; 
yet the advocates of Mariolatry have found in it the evidence 
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of the early rise of that idolatry which has introduced a goddess 
into the circle of the Christian Trinity. In another catacomb, 
the well-known one that lies under the Basilica St Agnese, 
where the lambs are annually consecrated that grow the wool 
for the pallium that is presented to each bishop on his conse- 
cration, there is a crypt known as the chapel of the Virgi 
situated just at the entrance of the catacomb. The crypt is a 
square chamber under an arch, in which is a painting, mutilated 
by a grave afterwards cut through it, of a female with out- 
stretched arms as an orante, with a boy in front, interpreted to 
be the youthful Saviour. On either side is a monogram of Con- 
stantine, determining it to be not earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury. In another catacomb, Saints Peter and Marcellinus, in 
the Via Labicana, in addition to a representation of an aga; 
the Virgin is represented as receiving the offering of two of the 
Magi, but all the figures are of uncertain date, and like all 
other pictures of the Virgin, or the Virgin and child, or of the 
Virgin associated with other figures, it is simply historical. 
Allowing to the figures in all these catacombs the dates ascribed 
to them, and allowing that they are designed as representations 
of the Virgin and child, no inference can be drawn from them 
in support of modern Mariolatry. There is not even an a 

roach to the Virgin being represented as an object of worship 
in any of these figures. She appears in all simply as any other 
historical Biblical character. The remarkable circumstance is, 
that the mother of our Lord, when Scriptural representations 
were common in the Catacombs, should so rarely have been 
represented. Moses striking the rock, Daniel among the lions, 
the good shepherd peering e lost sheep on his shoulder, ap- 
pear everywhere; Mary, if at all, rarely, indicating that she was 
no special object of thought, still less of worship, to the early 
church; that she occupied in it much the same position as 
amongst ourselves. 

In striking confirmation of these views, the history of art in 
connection with the representation of Mary, of art that was 
mainly under the guidance of the church, both in its subjects 
and their development, shews how gradually the Church of 
Rome advanced in this idolatry, When Mary appears in the 
Catacombs, if she appear there at all, it is simply, we have said, 
as a historical person, as do Moses, or Daniel, or the apostles of 
Christ. When, in like manner, she appears in the earliest 
figures of sculptured art ou sarcophagi, “she never stands,” as 

Jameson has justly remarked, “alone ; she forms part of 
a group of the nativity, or of the group of the visit of the 
magi.” She is but one of the figures in a historical picture. 
The same accurate authoress assigns the true cause for the 
sudden and great increase that took place after the condemna- 
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tion of the Nestorian heresy of nnies of the Madonna 
and child, when she cer “ Henceforth the ‘representation 
of that beautiful group, since popularly known: as the ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,’ became the expression of the orthodox faith.” 
Still there was nothing at that period approaching to her 
representation as an object of worship. en so late‘as the 
fourteenth. century she still appears.in art representations:as 
in pictures for altar pieces, tombs, walls of churches, or chapels 
of convents, not as the object worshipped, but as adoring her 
divine Son. It is at a later period she appears with the infant 
Jesus in her arms, where the infant is the secondary object, she 
the primary, the een and dignity being hers, not His’; 
and not until still more recent times does the infant disappear, 
and Mary stand, “a goddess,on the altars of the churches, her 
hands outstretched in the act of blessing the people, the channel 
of the divine bounties, the arbitress of their destinies.” It ‘is 
as we en our own times that she develops in art as the 
queen. of heaven, crowned with her jewelled crown, the moon 
and cherubic figures under her feet. 

What a gap Seven the simple historical Mary and child of 
the Catacombs and the Mary of Rome, as now displayed in the 
memorial pillar in the Piazzi de Spagna, erected to comemmo- 
rate the dogma of the immaculate conception, authoritatively 

ronounced by the present Pope in 1854! In the elaborate 
reine ports of that column, figures of Moses, David, 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel, all as testifying to the exaltation to which 
Rome has raised her, point upward to where she stands on the 
summit, a colossal figure crowned with the queenly crown, and 
treading on the ox, the lion, the eagle, and the man’s head, the 
cherubic forms of the divine throne, and symbolic. of the divine 
lordship over the creaturehood, that has its life and being from 
him. 

Once more : in Rome above ground you have the primacy of 
Peter, his supremacy over all the apostles, and his headship of 
the church universal, symbolised everywhere by the keys, and 
in Roman life its great practical governing fact. In Rome, St 
Peter's keys are no idle symbol. He shuts, and no man opens; 
opens, and no man shuts. His primacy is the one grand reality 
of Rome. Do we pass into the Rome beneath our feet, and 
inquire after St Peter in the Catacombs, from the paintings on 
their walls or the figures on their sarcophagi? He is not known, 
save as grouped amongst the other apostles at the last meal on 
the shores of the lake of Galilee ; and in these groups he is 
undistinguished. . _In the Lateran Museum there is a slab taken 
from the Catacombs, vf uncertain date, on which there is a 
figure of Christ with a halo, sitting between Peter and Panl ; 
but Peter has no key in his hand, bears no emblem of autho- 
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rity. The fact that he is undistinguishable from the other 
apostles when he appears amongst them, is a strong presump- 
tion that when these figures were drawn, he was unknown, as 

rimate, to the Latin church. It was still an honour in reserve 
for him. In a group of three figures, in the Catacombs, dedi- 
cated to Pope Julius, his identity may be accepted from his 
name being written under it ; but he stands on an equal foot- 
ing with the three, and is not even distinguished by the honour 
of occupying the centre place. Down to so late a period as the 
twelfth century, he is without the keys, and is so represented 
in a well-known mosaic of St Peter, in St Maria in ivere, 
in Rome. The key as a symbol first appears in Christian art, 
not in connection with Peter, but with our Lord as the emblem 
of his opening, and no man shutting. This is seen in pictures 
and illuminations of the ninth and tenth centuries. hen at 
length the symbol flourishes in the hand of Peter, he carries 
only one key, which was interpreted at first to be faith, which 
alone opens the kingdom of heaven. When a second was 
afterwards added, it was as the key of power or jurisdiction, 
and was hence called the iron key, whilst the first was honoured 
as the golden one; and finally, when the symbol developed 
into three keys, they were interpreted to be the keys of heaven, 
hell, and purgatory. 

By the help of a lively imagination, our Lord’s endowment 
of Peter with the primacy is found by Romish expositors, who 
get the ear of credulous English visitors at Rome, on many 
ancient sarcophagi ; and a pleasant story is woven out of their 
sculptured devices to catch soft English neophytes. In the 
course of a lecture being given last winter to a party of strangers 
on some of the ancient sarcophagi in the Lateran, the priest- 
lecturer called attention to one on which was sculptured a 
relief of Elijah casting his mantle over Elisha. “There,” said 
the lecturer, as he pointed to the relief, “ you have the symbol 
of.Christ giving his authority to St Peter.” “Indeed,” said 
one of the English neophytes, taking a second admiring look at 
the relief, “that is very interesting.” “But you will ask,” 
resumed the lecturer, “how I know that it is St Peter? Look,” 
continued he, “to the beard of the figure of Elisha, that is St 
Peter’s beard, the beard in which he always appears in the early 

ictures ; and I know it too to be St Peter by the face,—it is 
just the face of the blessed apostle.” “That, indeed,” was 
in re-echoed by the English neophyte, “is very interesting.” 
Where has the wonted sense of English ladies and gentlemen 
gone, when they are caught as silly birds in such flimsy Romish 
meshes? There was wit enough in that company of our coun- 
trymen to have questioned the padre, but you must not cate- 
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chise authorities at Rome if you would not become a suspected 
character, and get your rt some morning to walk. 

The absence of every vestige of Peter's supremacy is perha 
nowhere more marked than in the famous catacomb of Bt 
Callixtus, on the Via Appia, where a few years ago there was 
discovered what with some exaggeration has been called the 
Crypt of the Popes, or the Pontifical Crypt. The discove 
consisted in the laying open of a sepulchral chamber, in whic 
were deposited the bodies, as shewn by an inscription in Greek 
characters, of four of those who stand on Rome’s roll of her 
popes during the third century. The discovery was an in- 
teresting one, and their names and attached dates are most 
legible ; Eutychianus, A.D. 275 ; Anterus, A.D. 235 ; Fabianus, 
236; and_ Lucius, 232. To the names of the two latter are 
added the contraction “epis.,” and the word “martyr.” No 
symbol of keys, no high-sounding names of Pontifex Maximus, 
no mitre, appears carved on their tombs. The age of mitres 
and tiaras had not yet come; the crown of martyrdom was 
still the distinction of the shepherds of the flock. There is 
nothing to mark these so-called popes as occupying any office 
in the church but the familiar Scriptural word srioxores. The 
= nature, functions, power of the office they held, is all 
eft unresolved, as unresolved as before the Catacombs threw 
open their burying places: only from the absence of all names, 
and symbols, and titles of dignity, we legitimately infer that at 
the period, probably during the fourth century, when their 
sepulchral monuments were reared, such titles and dignities 
were unknown to the church. The inference is the stronger 
that these monuments were the work, not of persecuting times, 
but raised long after their death, when the church had won 
her imperial shield. Think of a pope now dying, and the fact 
not being recorded that he filled St Peter's chair, or of his 
tomb not being ornamented with the keys and the tiara, and 
Pont. Max. flaming forth in large letters! Since this papal 
ee in the catacombs of St Callixtus says no more of the 
“four popes” but that two of them were epis. and martyrs, the 
inference is that it had nothing more to say of them in relation 
to their office and position in the church. 

But whilst the Catacombs are ransacked in vain for even the 
germs of Rome’s now matured dogmas, they furnish abundant 
and most interesting evidence that a new and better era had 
dawned upon the world. If their simple teachings contrast 
strongly with the teachings of the Rome that now is, not less 
strongly did they contrast, when first excavated as the graves 
of the early Christians, with the heathenism and its teachin 
of the Rome that then was. If, after a survey of the ample 
remains of the ancient Roman tombs, and having marked their 
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peculiar devices and inscriptions, you descend into the Cata- 
combs, on the instant you find yourself in a new region of 
thought, in a region where hope dwells, and on which immor- 
tality has dawned. Amongst the ancient Romans there was 
no want of reverence for the dead, and they spared no cost to 
rear and adorn the sepulchral monument. The streets of tombs 
that stretch for miles into the Campagna, with their melan- 
choly, picturesque, thought-in ae ruins, witness to the im- 
mortality which they sought for their departed honoured or 
loved ones. The colossal mausoleum, the frescoed chamber, or 
the spleadidly sculptured sarcophagus, was the utterance of 
that yearning. But the subjects of these frescoed chambers 
or sculpt urns inspire no hope, point to no hereafter. 
‘They are an everlasting farewell offering to the dead. Gene- 
rally, the sculptures of Etruscan and Roman tombs are repre- 
sentations of subjects light as the most evanescent joys of life, 
—revels, feasting, the chase, the song, the dance, hands holding 
goblets, heads crowned with flowers, or the elaborate device of 
some mystic mythologic fable. At times some touch of nature 
prevails, and you have the breathing of a parent’s fondness, or 
the brief utterance of a wife’s or husband’s love; or the same 
truth expressed by — in relief clasping hands, as on a 
tomb in the Appian Way; or at times, though rarely, some 

ntle word of admonition, as we have read in a columbarium 
in that same Appian Way, the necropolis of the ancient city : 
Ne tangite, O mortales, reverere Deos mamnes. 

But pass from the storied urns or monumental ruins of the 
Appian Way to one of the Christian catacombs that lies under, 
and you breathe a new and fresh moral life. The very words 
that everywhere meet your eye, Depositus in pace, flashes on 
the mind a world of new thought from aught that is suggested 
by a walk amidst the richly sculptured tombs above ground. 
“That which is deposited,” as Cardinal Wiseman in his 
“ Fabiola” has remarked, “is laid down to be taken up again, 
put into the keeping for a season of one who will give back 
that which is committed to him.” The name also given to the 
last resting-place, loculus or locus, a place, suggests the thought 
of the tomLs of the Christians being but their sleeping cham- 
bers till the morning breaks, and the shadows flee away. And 
then everywhere on the slabs of marble or slate that closed up 
these loculi, you have the symbols of hope in the anchor, or of 
immortality in the peacock, or the monogram of our Lord’s 
name, with the A and 0, to express the hope in him who can- 
not fail them, because the Alpha and the Omega, the first and 
the last. When in addition you find a large number of the 
inscriptions on the slabs of the Catacombs bearing the clearest 
evidence of belonging to the poorest and most illiterate class, 
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being ill-expressed, ill-spelt, and often presenting a strange. and 
barbarous mixture of Greek and Latin psa Ph uestion is 
forced upon you, Whence came the light that shines from these 
tombs ? which you search for in vain amidst the classic monu- 
ments, and lettered urns, and mausoleums, once the pride and 
glory of the Appian Way, and on which art and genius had 
exhausted their skill. There is but one solution of the con- 
trast, that given by Paul, when he says: “ When the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them which believe.” 
In these memorials of primitive Christianity, there is an 
undying testimony to the faith that subdued kingdoms, climbed 
the throne of the Czesars, and spoiled the spoiler ; and a protest 
clear and broad as that lifted up at Worms against the power 
by which its comeliness was changed into corruption,—a power 
which even now is suffering in retribution for her crime, and 
awaits the further hour of the completion of her judgment. 





Art. V.—The Huguenot Refugees. 


Protestant Exiles from France in the Reign of Louis XIV.; or, The Hugue- 

not Refugees and their Descendants in Great Britain and Ireland. By 

* the Rey. Davin ©. A. 7 Gales oe for LF er ier speey 1866, 

enri de Ruvigny, Earl of Galway. A Filial Memoir, with a Prefatory 

Lifeof his Father, Le oo de Ruvigny. By the Rev. Davin OC. A. 
Acnew. Edinburgh: William Paterson. 1864. 


| ge ny have delineated, in unfading colours, many 
of those tragical scenes which followed the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. It may be questioned, however, whether 
due attention has yet been given to the social and political 
results of that calamity, or to the lessons which succeeding 
ages may derive from the study of these results. When Louis 
“the Great,” yielding to the suggestions of — and supersti- 
tion, violated his solemn engagements, and consigned multi- 
tudes of his best subjects to the fate of criminals and outlaws, 
he little knew that this deed was to bring countless woes u 
his kingdom, and to hasten the fall of his dynasty. Still less 
did he imagine that his long-meditated act of perfidy was to 
be the means of imparting new elements of strength to the 
Protestant nations of Europe, to England above.all. France, 
it may be feared, has not yet learned to acknowledge the chief 
eause of those evils over which all her natural resources, all 
her vast energies, have not enabled her to triumph completely. 
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Nor, perhaps, is Britain fully conscious of her obligations to 
those persecuted Frenchmen who, nearly two hundred years 
ago, found an asylum on her shores. 

In both countries, however, valuable contributions to the 
history of French Protestantism, and to that of the Revocation 

riod more particularly, have recently been made. The well- 

nown work of Weiss contains a treasure of information. The 
struggles through which the Protestant cause has passed, from 
the days of the Reformation until our own time, are well 
described in the comprehensive historical work of De Felice. 
Many interesting facts are stated by Coquerel, in his “ History 
of the Church of the Desert.” A society in France, formed for 
the potgem of elucidating the whole subject, has done good 
service by its investigations, and by the publication of some 
important memoirs, including the lively and interesting auto- 
biography left by a Norman seigneur, Dumont de Bostaquet. 
Messrs Read and Waddington, eminent members of this 
society, have enriched these memoirs with valuable notes and 
remarks. In this country, the information collected by Lorimer 
and others revived in the British churches the memory of that 
ancient intercourse with the Huguenots which, even in Scot- 
land, once so closely connected with France, had been too 
generally forgotten. More recently, in some of our leading 
periodicals, the subject has received a large amount of intelli- 
gent discussion. 

Mr Agnew, who, in his Life of Henry de Ruvigny, had 
already contributed to our knowledge of the leading characters 
who took part in the “ Exodus of French Protestantism,” has, 
more recently, given us the result of further investigations in 
a rich and extensive field. His attractive new volume is 
modestly entitled by him “a nucleus of information ;” but it 
is evidently the fruit of persevering research. The author has 
collected many important facts relating to “the goodly array 
of Huguenot refugees in Britain, and their noteworthy de- 
scendants ;’ some of these facts, indeed, he has rescued from 
the risk of oblivion. His narrative is clear, and often animated, 
and his work suggests many lessons which the present genera- 
tion might study with profit. 

The biographical notices are preceded by a lucid “ Historical 
Introduction,” relating briefly the series of events which led to 
the famous Edict of Nantes, and tracing the causes which, by 
bringing about the gradual restriction of its provisions, pre- 
pared the way for its revocation. Indeed, it is impossible to 
apprehend the significance of this event, or to ga er the in- 
struction which it affords, without casting a backward glance 
over the scenes of that troublous period which succeeded the 
age of the Reformation. 
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Of the blessings bestowed in that great spiritual spring-time, 
France had obtained no inferior share. The seeds of divine 
truth were sown wide ; they sprang up quickly ; and it must 
be owned that the first-fruits gave bright encouragement and 
promise. The word of God found worthy translators and able 
preachers ; converts of noble and even royal birth experienced 
its power ; multitudes gave public testimony to the truth ; and 
not a few, when persecution arose, proved constant even through 
the torture and the flames. In no other country did the Re- 
formation count disciples more richly endowed with natural 
gifts, or better fitted, by the employment of these, to move the 
various ranks of society, or to affect the diverse fields of human 
thought and activity. Its spirit inspired the warm zeal of 
Farel. It elevated the comprehensive intellectual vision, and 
directed the mighty organising power of Calvin. It sanctified 
the classic taste and the eloquent wisdom of Beza. The in- 
direct effects of the same great impulse were variously mani- 
fested in the enlightened patriotism of Coligny, in the original 
philosophy of Ramus, in the popular poetry of Marot, in the 
nature-taught art and scientific anticipation of Bernard Palissy. 
Yet the Reformation failed to win France. The chivalrous 
king Francis, after all his patronage of reviving letters and 
arts, refused, in a decisive moment, the noblest gift of his age, 
and became a persecutor. Under the last feeble princes of the 
house of Valois, who, but for that ferocity which mingled in 

hastly contrast with their luxury, might be com to the 

egenerate descendants of Clovis or of Charlemagne, the 
country was torn by factions, which embraced and corrupted 
all classes of the community. At the court, Italian craft strove 
hard to balance the power of Guisian popularity and ambition, 
by temporary alliances with feudal pride and the spirit of 
nationality. Into the civil wars which followed, the Huguenots 
were gradually drawn ; but let those who charge them with 
turbulence remember their unresisting endurance and active 
loyalty during the course of several persecuting reigns, and the 
injustice which deprived them of their wisest leaders. Calvin, 
in gifts and character so high an example of French genius, 
had early been obliged to quit Paris ; and even the rocks and 
marshes of Saintonge had afforded him but temporary shelter. 
Beza, the eloquent and generous, who had longed to terminate 
controversy with a hymn, followed him ere long. The flames 
or the Bastille disposed of the best of those who did not flee to 
some place in the wilderness, and the men who remained had 
often to choose between the battle-field and some rehearsal of 
St Bartholomew. It is unfair, then, to bring the charge ox 
rebellion against those who fought to save themselves and their 
families from lawless cruelty, or placed themselves under the 
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protection of those princes and lords who still possessed some 
recognised feudal rights. As Mr Agnew remarks : f 


** In order to understand the justification of civil war in France at 
this period, we must consider some points of difference from our views 
of law and loyalty, belonging to the very constitution of ancient govern- 
ment, as compared with modern monarchy and executive authority. . . . 
The reader must picture a French Protestant congregation, forbidden 
to carry arms, yet surrounded by Roman Catholics, armed with 
weapons which a raging priesthood stirred them up to use against the 
unarmed worshippers ;—the law not visiting such murderous assaults 
with any punishment. It must also be realised that it was consistent 
with loyalty for a noble to have a fortress over which the king had no 
active jurisdiction, and for a town, such as La Rochelle, to be equally 
independent of the sovereign. The independent rulers of a fort or 
walled town had some duties to their own dependents, to which even 
the king’s claims must be postponed. The supreme authority of a 
king over all towns and castles was a state of things which in theory 
he might wish, but it was not the constitution of France ; and there- 
fore such coveting was a species of radicalism on his part.” 


At length, like many of his associates in wickedness, the last 
and most worthless Valois met a violent death. The banner 
of Henry of Navarre, like a star in the gloom, now drew the 
attention and raised the hopes of the Huguenots. His cause 
passed through trials to victory, and many trusted that the 
triumph of their faith was near. But years of civil war had 
done their evil work. The cause was relatively weaker in 
numbers than it had been thirty years before, and it was 
weakened more fatally by the worldlibess, factiousness, and 
licence characteristic of the time. Henry himself fell before 
the temptation which his mother had bravely withstood, and 
purchased by this defection a diadem which he might have 
won by patience, or exchanged for purer renown. It was one 
of the evil signs of that time that such a step was recommended 
by one who, in other respects, was a wise and faithful coun- 
sellor, Maximillian de Sully,—who, a Huguenot himself, 
directed without ostentation the course of that new and bril- 
liant policy which chiefly distinguished his master’s reign, and 
which, had it not been rudely interrupted, might have antici- 
pated the successes of a later age. Brave and gifted men there 
still were, such as Du Plessis and D’Aubigné, worthy contem- 
poraries of the great Englishmen who united with them in 
lamenting the defection of “Sir Bourbon.” But their virtues 
were those of the departing rather than of the approaching 
day. Their words were unheeded by the shrewd statesmen 
who saw no hope for France excepting in the supremacy of the 
crown, and who exalted policy to a place of importance which 
they would not concede to distinctive principles, Zealous men 
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soon lost their influence in the councils of Henry. They dis- 
trusted a king, who, as they naturally, but not quite justly, 
feared, might prove as untrue to men as he had been to God. 
In the view of those dangers, the approach of which the 
divined only too correctly, they were Sisposed to take suc 
measures for their own protection as the fickleness and the 
tardy friendship of Henry seemed to render necessary, and to 
trust to the aid of that higher power which had already vindi- 
cated their good cause. “I see how the game is played,” Du 
Plessis had said ; “they will make you condemn truth within 
four walls; and God will grant me. grace, if I live, to make it 
resound. to the four corners of the earth.” 

The Edict of Nantes was at length granted. Defective as 
this charter of Protestantism was as a recognition of religious 
liberty, it yet supplied, in the securities given to the Huguenot 
community, some important conditions of that prosperity which 
gave France for a time the foremost place among the nations. 
It was, in truth, a compromise. Henry was pressed on one side- 
by the intolerance of parties whose acquiescence in his claims 
he had purchased, but not secured; and on the other, by the 
reproaches of his old friends, whose suspicions were inflamed by 
turbulent men for their own ends, For their restriction of 
their spiritual rights by the prohibition of their worship in 
Paris and other important cities, the Protestants were com- 
pensated by the recognition of certain “cautionary towns,” 
where they were allowed to maintain garrisons. This ominous 
and questionable arrangement was in accordance with those 
feudal laws which were doomed to give way before the advanc- 
ing strength of the monarchy ; but it was necessitated by the 
circumstances of that time, and the attitude of a party resolved 
to maintain in the constitution an element of intolerance. In 
answe1 to the unjust and inconsistent ch often brought 
against the Huguenots, Mr Agnew has the following important 
remarks :— 


“It is alleged, however, that by now becoming a party to a-treaty 
with the king of the country, the Protestant Church assumed an im- 
perial position which no civilised empire can tolerate, and that there- 
fore the. suppression of that Church by Louis XIV., though executed 
with indefensible cruelty, was the dictate of political necessity. 

‘The reply to this allegation is, that. the treaty was only the re- 
enactment and further extension of a peculiar way of tolerating Pro- 
testants, devised by the kings of France as the only plan by which to 
evade the necessity of being intolerant, which the coronation oath made 
them swear to be. The plea that Protestants, as religionists, were 
not implicitly subject to the king, but were to be negotiated with like 
a foreign power, was the only apology for tolerating them consistent 
éven with the modified oath sworn by Henri IV.: ‘I will endeavour, 
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to the utmost of my power, and in good faith, to drive out of my 
jurisdiction, and from the lands under my sway, all heretics denounced 
by the Church.’ 

‘* Royalty, which planned the treaty, was at least as guilty as the 
Protestant Church, which entered into the plan. If persecution and 
extinction were the righteous wages of the transaction, the humble 
accomplice was not the only party that had earned them. The treaty 
to which we allude is the celebrated Edict of Nantes, dated 1598, as a 
pledge of the observance of which the Protestant Church received 
several towns, with garrisons and ammunition, to be held and defended 
by their own party in independent feudal style. 

‘‘ That this was a political eyesore, in a statesman-like view, is now 
acknowledged. But that it was the last chance for religious peace and 
tolerance in France, cannot be denied on the other hand. And tosay 
that it was the cause of the great persecution would be a historical 
blunder. 

‘‘ The bigotry of the Roman Catholics was the cause. In the pro- 
vinces persecution was perpetual. Illegal treatment of individuals 
and congregations was rarely punished ; while the local magistrate, 
instead of a protector, was often a leading persecutor. Through 
priestly instigation and intimidation the atmosphere of France was 
heated with uncontrollable and inextinguishable malignity against the 
Protestants, who gained nothing by fighting with truce-breakers. 

‘ Any right or privilege rendering the Edict of Nantes theoretically 
dangerous, as inconsistent with regal domination, had no being after 
1629. The monarch who carried out the great and terrible persecu- 
tion of the seventeenth century had no such materials wherewith to 
fabricate a political justification.” 

The fruits of Henry’s liberal policy were not long suffered to 
ripen in peace. Soon after his tragical death, the fears of the 
Protestants were re-awakened by the errors of a weak and 
bigoted queen, and the spirit of feudal turbulence displayed 
itself anew. Another great crisis of Protestantism was ap- 
proaching. The forcible restoration of Popery in Bearn deter- 
mined many of the ardent Huguenots of the south. Powerful 
nobles and sturdy citizens took up arms against a government 
which inspired neither respect nor confidence. Amidst the 
confusion of this retrograde period, the history of which reveals 
a nation divided against itself, a prey to intrigue and violence, 
there rises before us the commanding form of Richelieu. His 
character has elements of attraction for the hero-worshipper ; 
and some modern writers have applauded a policy which was 
attended by imposing conquests at home and abroad. The 
feudal chiefs were humbled or destroyed, and the feeble Louis 
XIII. became more absolute than his most vigorous predecessors 
had been. The “cautionary towns,” especially Rochelle, 
were offensive to the great cardinal on account of their feudal 
rights, even more than on account of their warm Protestantism ; 
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and in subduing them by fair means or foul, he undoubtedly 
sought to strengthen the monarchy. His resumption of the 
foreign policy of Henry and Sully won for France a command- 
ing position and a succession of brilliant conquests. But these 
advantages were dearly purchased by the destruction of freedom 
and true nobleness. Wench feudalism, with all its vices, had 
been a check on royal despotism and intolerance, which were 
not restrained, as in England, by a powerful middle-class and 
well-defined parliamentary rights. The great statesmen of 
France did not attempt to limit that monarchical power which 
the exigencies of the time enabled them to consolidate ; while 
they left the noblesse in the possession of odious privil 
which made them at last unpopular as well as powerless. The 
subjugation of the “cautionary towns,” whose privileges had 
saved them from massacre, left Protestantism unprotected by 
aught but the word of a despot. Richelieu encouraged litera- 
ture, and his institution of the Academy was doubtless an im- 
portant contribution to the glory of France. It ought to be 
remembered, however, that he owed the idea of this celebrated 
establishment to a Huguenot. Valentin Conrart, who has been 
called the “ Father of the French Academy,” had previously 
founded a private association for the improvement of the 
national literature, and its success induced the sagacious 
cardinal to extend the aid of government to a project which his 
interests, not less than his sympathies, disposed him to favour. 
Conrart, who became secretary, and afterwards chancellor, of the 
new institution, seems to have accepted the royal favour with 
some reluctance, and never deserted his own church, to the 
hymnology of which he is said to have contributed. The cor- 
rupting influence of court favour prevailed over the mind of 
his successor, Pellisson, who renounced the Reformed religion ; 
indeed, it soon became evident that literature was patronised 
in order that it might be bribed, and the Academy itself be- 
came a means of strengthening a despotic government and a 
dominant church. 

“ After the pacification of 1629,” says Mr Agnew, “the Hu- 
guenots ‘rested all their hopes of religious liberty upon the 
monarch’s satisfaction, with their complete subjection to royal 
jurisdiction, and with the very strong loyalty of their principles 
and manifestoes. During the minority of Louis XIV. their 
fidelity and good services were acknowledged by the premier 
of France, Cardinal Mazarin, under whose administration they 
enjo ed much tranquillity, and by whose recommendation they 

many important offices in the financial department of 
his Majesty's government.” The Cardinal called the people of 
Montauban his good friends, and is reported to have said at 
another time: “I have no complaint to make of the little 
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flock ; if they graze on noxious herbs, at least they do not 
stray.” During the “ War of the Fronde,” they were of much 
‘use to him: the court acknowledged that they had steadied the 
crown when it was tottering ; and Louis XIV. himself, in 1652, 
declared his obligations to their loyalty. Strange to say, these 
very services were afterwards made the ground of a plea for 
persecution, for it was contended that a body whose power had 
thus preserved the monarchy might one day become dangerous 
to the royal authority. Such was the reward of that loyalty 
which had impelled many of the Protestant nobles to fight 
under the royal standard, at a former period, against their 
brethren in religion, and more recently against the leading 
members of their own order. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Protestants did 
not now yield too much to the prevailing sentiments of their 
age and country. The period of Mazarin’s administration has 
been:called the golden age of Protestantism in France; perha 
the appellation of silver age would be more appropriate. The 
Huguenots applied their energies to the arts of peace; their 
men of rank Yistinguished themselves in various branches of 
public service ; and their ministers were deservedly praised for 
their diligence and culture. Men of learning abounded 
amongst them: the names of Blondel, Capell, Bochart, obtained 
wide and lasting celebrity. Their efforts to maintain an 
educated as well as pious clergy were most praiseworthy and, 
considering their disadvantages, most successful. The writin 
of Daillé, both controversial and practical, leave on the reader's 
mind a deep sense of the rare gifts and elevated piety of which ~ 
their leading congregation received the benefit. Yet we miss 
in the men of that day some portion of the spirit of their 
fathers. They were men of thought rather than of action. 
Restrained from spiritual efforts among those without, they 
did not retain that burning zeal which, in former days, had 
been a mighty power in the land. Their Synods, gradually 
restricted in authority, were also summoned rarely, so that 
discipline must have decayed; and at last appeared more 
openly those “variations” of doctrine with which those who 
interfered with their government were the foremost to charge 
them. That tendency towards the softening of doctrinal dis- 
tinctions which marks an age of reaction, and from which 
hierarchical churches were not free, was favoured by the decline 
of legitimate ecclesiastical authority. The modified Calvinism 
taught by Amyraud, but derived by him, as it seems probable, 
from the learned and ingenious Cameron, must have weakened 
the church as much by its inherent inconsistency as by the 
controversies it occasioned. With good reason had the specula- 
tions of this eminent scholar aroused forebodings in the mind 
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of honest Andrew Melville, who saw in his young countryman 
one who was to exert an influence very different, in some 
respects, from his own, or that of. his fellow-exiles. Even the 
loyalty of some Huguenots was perhaps too much akin to the 
spirit of servility which now began. to all ranks in 

rance. The attacks of the famous masius, and of Du 
Moulin the younger, on the Commonwealth of England, were 
officious and indiscriminate; and the subsequent alliance 
between Mazarin and Cromwell, advantageous to both nations, 
must have perplexed the loyalty of men whose brethren had 
received tokens of dislike from the zealous royalists of England. 

‘These, however, were faults with which the enemies of the 
Huguenots had little right to charge them. Some of them 
may be said to have served monarchy only too well. When 
Louis assumed the government, he renewed the promises of 
his ecessors ; but it soon became too evident that he re- 
garded Protestantism as an obstacle to the course of his over- 
weening ambition, and that this vineyard of Naboth was not 
to be long allowed to offend the eyes of royalty. Obedience, 
uctive as well as passive, had been cheerfully yielded, but 
there yet remained one. fortress that had not owned his 
supreme authority. Conscience had not been subdued, and, 
to effect this conquest, he resolved, at any cost, to employ the 
terrible power with which the policy of preceding statesman 
had invested him. With stealthy steps he proceeded to assail 
the few surviving privileges of Protestantism, to cripple its 
resources, to remove from positions of influence its leading 
adherents, and to corrupt, or terrify into apostasy, all whose 
faith and courage were not proof against severe trials. In this 
design he was doubtless engaged by superstition as well as 
love of power, and he was surrounded by those pernicious 
influences which, in France, have too often overcome the good 
faith as well as the virtue of kings. 

The arts of persuasion were applied too successfully to the 
minds of the younger Huguenot nobles. Not only were the 
doctrines of Rome disguised and softened ; they were recom- 
mended with all the subtleties of specious logic, and all the 
fascinations of splendid oratory. The ruling powers were for- 
tunate, it must be owned, in obtaining the assistance of men 
who combined the special training of the priesthood with the 
literary culture imparted by the academy, and who could em- 
ploy their ea Here in behalf of a cause which appealed so 
strongly to. self-interest. The prevailing desire for strength 
and permanence in public institutions concurred, in a country 
lately delivered from anarchy, with the influences of fashion 
and authority. “Conversions” soon became numerous. Many 
aristocratic families had already embraced the state religion ; 
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conspicuous among these was the great house of Condé, which 
had once been at the head of the Protestant interest. It was 
a proud day for the court and clergy when it was announced 
that Marshal Turenne had become a proselyte of Rome. His 
example proved contagious; though it may be questioned 
whether that church could fairly claim any share in the honours 
of men who, like him, had won distinction before entering her 
communion. If Protestantism had reason to lament the 
defection of some who may be classed among the wise, the 
mighty, or the noble, the lack of faithfulness revealed by trials 
and temptations served to display, in brighter lustre, the con- 
stancy of her genuine adherents. Amongst these there re- 
mained men of high rank and distinguished abilities, who 
refused to bow the knee to the idol of human authority. 
“The Revocation,” says M. Guizot, in his beautiful memoir of 
Lady Rachel Russell, “cost France three admirable and glori- 
ous servants, Marshal Schomberg in the army, Admiral Du- 
quesne in the navy, and the Marquis de Ruvigny in diplomacy. 
To the first and the third we shall again refer. Duquesne had 
the courage to resist the personal solicitations of the king, and 
retained in old age the convictions of his youth. Nor did the 
Huguenot ministers, in general, disgrace their noble cause 
when they saw the approach of its darkest hour. Men ap- 
peared among them who did not fear to encounter the majestic 
eloquence and the imposing logic of Bossuet. The Protestants 
had been deprived of many advantages, the value of which 
was well known to their adversaries. Their position excluded 
them from much participation in the honours connected with 
the literary movement of the age. That movement, as Vinet 
has profoundly observed, displayed little reverence or love for 
nature, little regard for the associations of national history, 
little sympathy with the aspirations or the sorrows of the 
people. Artificial and courtly, it was deficient in those 
elements of permanent strength which Protestants might partly 
have contributed, had opportunity or encouragement been pre- 
sented to them. Yet the leading ministers maintained, in 
their preaching, a high standard of literary excellence ; some 
of them were accomplished controversialists; and not a few, 
when occasion required, mingled on equal terms with men of 
science and letters. Claude, who attained high reputation as 
a preacher, could defend the Protestant faith with skill and 
ability, and advocated the claims of his eee with 
eo power. Basnage, sprung from a family distinguished 


th in theology and in law, could return with damaging force 
the attacks of the “ Eagle of Meaux,” and meet the charges of 
violence and inconsistency brought against the Reformers by 
telling exposures of Romish prejudice and unfairness, Du — 
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Bose, an eloquent preacher, was also a skilful advocate of his 
church, which he vindicated even in the presence of royalty. 
His correspondence with the accomplished Conrart, and some 
literary productions which are appended to his life, prove him 
to have been a man of varied culture, an acute theologian, 
and a genial friend. Under the guidance of such men, a 
goodly number of intelligent and influential Huguenots re- 
jected all the plausible advances made by the enemies of their 
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faith. 

But these temptations were soon accompanied by fiery trials. 
By a series of encroachments on their privileges which invited 
the insolent assaults of their enemies, and by a succession of 
enactments, of which even the perusal is painful and disgusting, 
they were gradually deprived, in matters affecting education, 
property, worship, and even burial, of the ordinary rights of 
men and citizens. The execution of these laws was often 
attended with circumstances of insult and barbarity, which 
must have severely tried the patience of a quiet and industri- 
ous population. But the foundation of their liberties was 
already sapped, and their enemies chose the time when there 
was small risk of resistance at home or interference from 
abroad. The vine-covered slopes of the south, the rich meadows 
and orchards of Normandy, the mountain fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees and the Cevennes, rendered fertile by the persever- 
ance and enterprise of Huguenots, were not now the seats of 
races disposed to seize the weapons of war; nor from the towns 
which produced the richest manufactures of France was active 
resistance to be expected. The nobles, deprived of local in- 
fluence, could no longer act the part of popular chiefs; and the 
land was covered with a network of sbaldeunine agency 
which, bringing every district under the direct supervision and 
control of the government, made any attempt at organised 
opposition to its measures well nigh hopeless, But, in truth, 
the spirit which in former days had prompted resistance to 
tyranny was no longer apparent among the Huguenots, and 
Louis was encouraged to advance in his fatal course by that 
very patience which he mistook for acquiescence. 

A warning of the approaching crisis was afforded by the 
atrocious plan of coercion employed by Louvois, of which the 
memory has been perpetuated in the term dragonnades. The 
southern provinces were the first to feel the horrors of military 
licence, accompanied by priestly intimidation. Even these 
acts were but the presage of that storm which burst on the 
Protestants towards the close of the year 1685. 


“The repeal of the law or treaty made by Henri IV.,” says Mr 
Agnew, ‘‘ left Louis XIV. uncer the dominion of the fearful clause 
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of his coronation oath on the extermination of heretics. Unqualified 
and exaggerated loyalty, without the menacing safeguards of a treaty, 
was-thus no defence to the Protestants. The privileges of the Edict 
had, during many years, been revoked one by one, first by explaining 
away the meaning of the phrases and clauses of that legal document, 
but latterly without any reason, and by the mere declaration of the 

king’s pleasure. ‘Iam above the Edict,’ said Louis XIV. So the 
’ Revocation in 1685 was merely the destruction of the surviving seal- 
ing-wax, ink, and parchment of 1598.” 


The formal Revocation was accompanied by decrees which- 
made the sanguinary coronation oath the reverse of a dead 
letter. The destruction of churches, the banishment of pastors, 
the desecration of cemeteries, were among the measures pre- 
scribed, but the climax of all was the prohibition of flight. 
Under the terror inspired by dire penalties, multitudes sub- 
mitted to the royal command, but this compliance brought 
increasing severities on all who resorted to it as a mere tem- 
porary shelter. Servility had reached such a point, that a 
great part of the nation, including persons of every rank, joined 
in the congratulations offered to the king by his spiritual 
advisers. But the truth could not be entirely concealed. A 
crowd of fugitives made their way to the frontiers in spite of 
the terrible prohibition, the literal enforcement of which be- 
came in many cases impossible, and it is believed that more 
than three hundred thousand left the kingdom. Even the 
reports of this emigration, and of its ruinous effects on the 
industry of France, failed to open completely the eyes of Louis. 
The “ Augustan age” of France was disgraced by much of that 
bigotry which reached its climax in the “Nunc dimittis” of 
Chancellor Letellier, and the flattery of Bossuet. Men like 
Vauban deplored such ruinous policy, but their voices were 
unheeded or silenced amidst the peeans of perverted loyalty. 
At the bigotry of the king we cease to wonder, when we learn, 
that to effect the destruction of a Protestant Church was 
esteemed a good work even by persons of rank and education. 
De Bostaquet informs us how, some time before the Revoca- 
tion, he had gone to Paris in order to save the church at Linde- 
beeuf from destruction, a process having been commenced with 
this object by a lady of quality, described by him as “ very 
benevolent,” who believed that in thus acting she was “ making 
a sacrifice to God,” and who yet continued to display friendship 
in private for some of those whom she did not suffer to worship 
God in peace. After reading such a statement, we can believe 
that superstition, as well as self-interest, may have swayed the 
mind of Madame de Maintenon, when she hoped that the sins 
of Louis the profligate might be atoned for by Louis the 
persecutor. 
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Dumont de Bostaquet also relates, in simple but graphic 
terms, the commencement of the dragonnades in: Normandy. 
A pleasant and prosperous region, where the proprietors lived 
on their estates, ornamented their chateaux and gardens, and 
maintained the social intercourse and festal gaiety so dear to 
their race and order, was suddenly invaded: by two regiments 
of dragoons. The people were onkened; in the king’s name, to 
renounce heresy. Those who hesitated were informed that 
soldiers would be quartered on their houses, doubtless with the 
hints expressed in the words of Louvois, that they were “ex- 
pected to do any needful disorder.” Numbers, of course, made 
a professed submission to save their households from insult, and 
among these was the seigneur himself, whose resolution was 
disarmed by the thought of his numerous and youthful family. 
The “ penitents” were handed over to the ecclesiastical guides 
who had come to complete the work of the soldiery ; and Louis 
received the gratifying news that “the Pays de Caux had been 
converted in ten days.” 

The Norman seigneur was too conscientious to carry into 
practice his forced abjuration. Bitterly conscious of his weak- 
ness, he sought deliverance from pressing temptations in 
flight ; and after an unsuccessful midnight attempt to embark 
his family in a vessel for England, he made his escape with 
difficulty to Holland. There he received intelligence of a sen- 
tence which doomed him to the galleys, and his female relatives, 
whose convictions remained unconquerable, to degradation and 
imprisonment. By a rare exercise of royal clemency, they were 
afterwards allowed to share his exile. His lands were con- 
fiscated, and like many other brave and honest men, he was 
glad to enter the service of a state which, ere long, was to 
inflict the first effectual blow on the power of Louis. If such 
miseries were experienced by persons of rank, in a region 
where various circumstances modified the fury of persecution, 
how dread must have been the fate of the population in those 
remoter provinces, where bigotry, nursed by the memory of old 
conflicts, was unchecked by public opinion! In those southern 
tegions, where escape was difficult, the religion had counted its 
warmest supporters, and there the condition of the Huguenots 
at length became such, that they could represent themselves 
as forbidden either to live or to die. 

Holland, Switzerland, and Germany, each received thousands 
of fugitives. In England, the public sympathy for the nume- 
rous emigrants called forth a collection, to which James II., 
who had already expressed his dislike for them, was neverthe- 
less induced to consent ; though he pacified his French patron 
by ordering the work of Pastor Claude to be publicly burnt. 

These events, indeed, gave the Protestants of Britain some 
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warning of the fate which was then impending over them. 
Here we are reminded of the real significance of that struggle 
for religious liberty which some modern historians have de- 
scribed as a fanatical revolt against law and order. “The 
sympathy of James II ,” says our author, “ seemed to clear the 

rench persecutor’s mind of all alarms.” Two elements of the 
case, however, Louis omitted in his calculations—the stern 
opposition which James was destined to encounter, and the 
light which was to be thrown on his own designs by bis treat- 
ment of the Huguenots. Thus the persecution in France, in 
itself so painful and perplexing to our contemplations, was made 
conducive to the deliverance of Protestantism in Britain; and the 
once renowned, but now desolate church in France, entered 
on a new and wider sphere of influence, no longer national but 
European. Louis, in his blindness, had cast off or tarnished 
the brightest jewels in his crown. From that hour his glory 
began to wane, and its best elements were transferred to the 
realms which he sought to enslave. Commerce, industry, mili- 
tary glory, even literary pre-eminence, fled with truth and 
liberty to those lands which French ambition had menaced. 
The Revocation has been justly accounted one of the causes of 
the English revolution. 

As the hour of that great crisis approached, none were more 
conscious of its momentous character than the Protestants of 
France ; and when the infatuation of James gave the signal 
to impatient England, the exiles felt that better days were in 
store for themselves. When the Dutch fleet bore the arma- 
ment of deliverance to the shores of Britain, it was attended 
by the fervent prayers of many a persecuted Huguenot, and it 
contained companies of refugees which constituted the flower 
of that vhadnied host. The Prince of Orange appreciated 
the courage and constancy of these exiles, and they saw in him 
a captain raised up to vindicate and sustain their cause. 
Among those who followed the prince was Dumont de Bos- 
taquet, whose trials had made him an earnest man, and a will- 
ing soldier in what he regarded as “a sacred war.” His 
memoirs paint, in lively colours, the animated scenes which he 
witnessed during the voyage; describing with graphic force 
the grand spectacle suddenly presented to assembled multi- 
tudes on either side the Channel, when the sudden rising of a 
fog revealed that fleet which caused France to tremble, but bore 
the deliverer, with prosperous sails, towards exulting Britain ; 
and relating the memorable landing at Torbay, where the 
glassy waters, the lustre of the setting sun, and the moonlight 
that followed, seemed, in obedience to the Lord of nature, to 
combine in favouring and distinguishing the great enterprise. 

Among the officers of that army which marched, in almost 
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bloodless triumph, from the coast of Devon to London, there 
was one man, who, as Macaulay says, divided with William the 
attention of the spectators. “That, men said, was the great 
Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe since Turenne 
and Condé were gone, the man whose genius and valour had 
saved the Portuguese monarchy on the field of Montes Claros, 
the man who had earned a still higher glory by resigning the 
truncheon of u marshal of France for the sake of his religion.” 

This excellent man and illustrious soldier has been justly 
ranked among the Huguenots, although he was not a French- 
man by birth or descent. Germany, the land of his nativity 
and of his ancestry, might have claimed him as one of her 
most distinguished sons, had not the troubles of a stormy 
_ deprived the fatherland of his greatest services, and 

imself of part of his due celebrity. “He was by birth a 
German Count, a scion of a noble house in the Palatinate. 
His mother was an English lady ; and when he was but a boy, 
he became a citizen of the world. By his talents he became a 
good Frenchman; and by his habits he ripened into a grand 
and uncomplaining exile, and a model British subject and 
soldier.” 

This is the brief summary of a life which extended over 
more than fourscore years, during which Schomberg may be said 
to have witnessed and shared the deeds of three successive 
generations of military men. Of the more minute narrative 
which follows we select the chief incidents. Driven from his 
native country in company with the Elector Palatine, the 
husband of Elizabeth Stewart, he had entered the Dutch army, 
and served under two great captains, Maurice and Frederick 
Henry, the sons of William the Silent. Subsequent changes 
in Holland having led him to offer his services to France, he 
had joined that chareh of the Huguenots which he afterwards 
vindicated in the days of its adversity. He had served with 
the “Scottish Guards,” and shared the glories of Turenne and 
Sir William Lockhart of Lee; and his fame had procured for 
him an invitation from Charles II., who wished to re-organise 
the English army. To the “merry monarch” he had in vain 
— to act the part of Mentor, although Charles could 
own the merits of a man whose good advice he was not dis- 
= to follow. We have an account of the great exploits in 

ortugal, by which Schomberg secured the independence of 
that country, which was soon to become a useful ally of Britain, 
and of the yet greater moral heroism which induced him to re- 
nounce the highest honours proffered by a monarch, who had 
abandoned the policy of his wiser predecessors, to engage in a 
crusade against civil and religious liberty. In the service of 
the “Great Elector” of Brandenburg, he then aided the efforts 
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which laid the foundation of Prussian influence. When at last 
the Prince of Orange had resolved to lead on his memorable ex- 
pedition, he fixed on this veteran as the person best qualified 
to act as Deputy-General of the Protestant forces. 

In England, Schomberg acquired great popularity by his 
courtesy, prudence, and probity. When the war in Ireland 
commenced, he was sent to take the command of the British 
forces, and fulfilled his commission with moderation and disin- 
terestedness as well as valour. When the king arrived in 
person, and determined on the movement which occasioned 
the battle of the Boyne, Schomberg recommended delay. The 
king’s desire, dictated by the exigencies of his position, pre- 
vailed over the advice of the veteran. With an anticipation of 
his fate, he hastened to carry out his orders, and fell while 
attempting the passage of the river. It was observed by his 
friends that the last sermon to which he listened was on the 
text, “When thou t through the waters, I will be with 
thee,” and the words seemed applicable, in their deeper sense, 
to the termination of that faithful as well as heroic life. 

The fame of this great soldier has perhaps been diminished 
by the very length and variety of those services which, in con- 
sequence of his early expatriation, were rendered to many 
different nations. But his adherence to Protestant principles 

ve consistency to his career. The Reformation has been 

ecried by some as a negative movement. But it says much 
for the positive influence of living Protestantism, that its 
principles, regulating the minds of men who were forced to be- 
come soldiers of fortune, could supply the place of patriotism, 
and make them, even in the most unfavourable circumstances, 
noble examples of disinterestedness and fidelity. 

The fame of Schomberg has been well preserved in the land 
which was the scene of his last exploits. Old Ulster ballads, 
descriptive of the battle in which he fell, give a prominence to 
the name of “brave Duke Schomberg” which shews, at least, 
what was the popular estimate of his merits. Several noble 
British families, including that of Lothian, claim descent from 
this hero. Mr Agnew has done good service in calling attention 
to his consistent and glorious career. 

Two eminent men, sons of the great diplomatist Ruvigny, 
now appear on the wy of British history. Their father had 
sought a retreat in England, where his long residence as 
ambassador, and his connection with several noble houses, had 
already made his name familiar. His eldest son, Henri, also 
sacrificed fame and interest in France. Along with his brother 
Pierre, surnamed La Caillemotte, he entered the service of 
William. Pierre was mortally wounded at the Boyne. Of 
this good and brave man hele Rachel Russell thus writes: 
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“My soul realises a strong hope that his spirit is now reposing 
in the arms of that Saviour on whom he did repose with so 
much faith.” On the long and honourable career of Henri, 
Earl of Galway, we cannot dwell. Mr Agnew has done justice 
to his memory, by vindicating him from the misrepresentations 
of enemies, more especially from the aspersions y which his 
military reputation, at one period of his life, was unjustly 
denied, In a quaint but interesting sermon by old Fleming, 
the well known writer on prophecy, we find allusions to this 
eminent soldier, which prove that his fame had reached a high 
point in the days of Queen Anne. He is entitled “that great 

eneral and statesman,” and placed among the “first three” of 
Britain's champions, the name of Davigny bela associated with 
those of Marlborough and Peterborough. Not the least of 
those benefits, derived by Britain from the emigration, was the 
new life infused into her peerage by the elevation of such men. 
During the despotic reigns it had been much corrupted by the 
prevailing servility, and it had been weakened by the loss of 
good men in those dark days, when 


“« , . . Like a Roman, Sydney bent his head, 
And Russell’s milder blood the scaffold wet.” 


It required to be freshened by a spirit like that of the “invin- 
cible knights of old,” whom neither temptation nor fear could 
overcome. Prejudice represented the emigrants as foreign 
adventurers, but it had been well for the country if all her 
chiefs, and especially all the conquerors of Ireland, had been 
men like Schomberg or Ruvigny. Of the latter Mr Agnew 
well says: “The titles and rewards we gave him were inferior 
to those which he resigned in France. . . . Love of wealth and 
honours would have kept him at home.” 

The Huguenot colony at Portarlington, which Ruvigny had 
founded, was the last retreat of many brave refugees, one of 
whom was the genial De Bostaquet. Mr Agnew gives interest- 
ing notices of other distinguished officers in the British army, 
who were Huguenots or » arene Hi of Huguenots. Amon 
these, Miremont, Montandre, and the Ligoniers, deserve wieeial 
mention. One name, especially, calls up interesting associations, 
that of Cavalier, the hero of the Cevennes, whose exploits in 
the peasant war remind us of the Scottish hero Cleland, and 
whose indomitable valour compelled the proud Louis to 
tiate with the adherents of a cause of which he had but lately 
announced the extinction. 

Among the literary men who took refuge in England, were 
Rapin the historian, Boyer, of the “Royal Dictionary,” and 
Souligné, grandson of Du Plessis, who wrote on the political 
results of Romanism. De Moivre and Desaguliers acquired 
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fame as men of science, Papin and Savary as inventors. The 
impulse given by refugees to commerce and manufactures was 
immense, and the desolation brought on some parts of France 
by the banishment of industrious Huguenots was acknowledged 
by their enemies. The emigrants “had mathematical, his- 
torical, and floricultural societies. . . . Mathematical professors 
came to their chairs from the silk looms of Spitalfield. 
Huguenot weavers also went to Manchester. . .. The first 
person who contrived a machine moved by steam in England 
was Savary ; the best maker of telescopes was Dollond.” 

Of the Huguenot clergy Britain received a fair share. Some 
maintained, with their congregations, the ancient Calvinistic 
forms. Others conformed to the ritual of the Anglican Church, 
which owes to French Protestantism some celebrated names. 
Dr Allix made important contributions to theological literature ; 
his history of the Albigenses, and his work on the Trinity, have 
maintained their reputation. Abbadie, Dean of Killaloe, was 
an eloquent preacher; and his “Treatise on the Truth of 
Christianity” drew forth the warm admiration even of Madame 
de Sevigné. Bishop Saurin, and Dean Drelincourt, bore 
names already distinguished in theology and pulpit eloquence. 
The great preacher, con, whose sermons display profundity 
of thought as well as command of language, became, like 
Claude and Du Bosc, an inhabitant of Holland. Among the 
descendants of Refugees, who have adorned the Church of 
England, may be mentioned the acute and honest Jortin, and 
also the excellent Romaine, who, for a long time almost a 
solitary champion of evangelism in London, was himself a 
— example of the “ life, walk, and triumph of faith.” 

he retribution experienced by the persecuting monarch was 
speedy and severe, and France paid p amar for her compliance 
with his designs. Her nobility, already humbled, was now 
degraded by subserviency and apostasy on the one hand, and 
the elevation of royal favourites and crafty adventurers on the 
other. Alienated from the people, its members lost the influence 
and the independence that might have made their order a safe- 
guard to the throne. Military glory was well nigh eclipsed by 
a series of disasters, to be only partially retrieved by foreigners 
such as Berwick and Saxe, with the brave Jacobites who served 
under them. The church, delivered from the salutary restraints 
of the Edict, soon lost the intellectual eminence of which she 
had boasted, and sank under the combined powers of corruption 
and superstition. The Jansenists, the Mystics, the Gallican 
party, gave way in succession before the ominous advance of 
the Jesuits. In the mean time, that spirit of inquiry, which 
could no longer be suppressed, was likewise deprived of the 
controlling influence which Protestantism could have presented. 
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Religion was confounded with superstition ; light was divorced 
from life. Truth, as in the old allegory, was separated from 
captive holiness, and, wandering without a guide, fell under the 
power of infidelity, lawlessness, and despair. The new philo- 
sophy, which rose to avenge insulted truth and trampled free- 
dom, at last inscribed on the gate of the sepulchre, “ Death is 
an eternal sleep.” 

The fall of liberty had probably been hastened by the de- 
struction of that organised system of government and discipline 
which Calvin has been blamed for recommending to the gay 
and splendour-loving nation, but which, had it been allowed to 
work in peace, might really have benefited France by the 
exhibition of a rational, regulated, sacred freedom. When 
despotism had succeeded in removing this and every other 
' remnant of independence from the land, the monarchy me 
an imposing but hollow fabric, of which the solitary elevation 
indicated the absence of true supports. The finances, no longer 
administered by men of probity and wisdom, fell into irretriev- 
able confusion through the prodigality and fraud which pre- 
cipitated the Revolution. The masses, despised by a corrupt 
court and a dependent nobility, obtained neither knowledge nor 
hope except from a light that led astray, and thus ripened into 
fitting agents of that retribution which visited king, priest, and 
noble with the very horrors formerly inflicted on the reformed. 

Meanwhile Protestantism, denounced and scorned, 

a power which survived that of its enemies. Ages of harassin 
oppression, varied only by seasons of fierce persecution, fail 
to destroy the “ Church of the Desert.” No pen has described 
half the prolonged tortures endured in the galleys, or the secret 
horrors of those convents and prisons where many were im- 
mured for life. Popular tradition, indeed, has related in verses 
of which the touching simplicity sometimes becomes sublime, 
the fate of dauntless ministers who had no pulpits but the 
rocks, no canopy but the sky, no protector save the Monarch of 
the universe, and who came to re the prison as the abode. 
of the faithful, the scaffold as a ladder toheaven. Such scenes 
were witnessed in France no more than a century ago ; and 
the Revolution brought the first charter of complete emancipa- 
tion to a still numerous body. Need we feel surprise on account 
of those errors and divisions with which the Protestants have 
been reproached, especially by the very party which denied 
instruction to their ministers and discipline to their churches ? 
Even the Revolution became the occasion of new miseries. 
A free-thinking nobleman, the friend of Voltaire, had once re- 
newed the dragonnades.* Protestants were now to receive 





* The Duc de Richelieu. 
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injuries at the hands of two extreme pawn which, hating each 
other, were alike intolerant of true liberty. 

Yet, after all these trials, the condition of French Protest- 
antism is hopeful as well as interesting. It has shared in the 
blessings of that spiritual renewing which has visited the Re- 
formed churches in our own age. It can claim as its adherents 
men whose gifts and services are acknowledged by France and 
Europe. Despite of its fetters and divisions, it is again a recog- 
nised power in the land which has been the scene of its fiery 
trials, In the reviving interest in its eventful history which is 
now manifested on both sides of the Channel, we would hail 
one of the tokens of its returning prosperity in France, and of 
its favourable influence on the destiny of surrounding countries, 
in days to come. W. B. 


Art. VI.—The Recent War in its bearings on Popery and 
Protestantism. 


ly is not our design, in the present article, to venture any 

opinion with regard to the proportionate share of blame 
attaching to the several combatants in the war now terminated. 
We leave this to political writers and to historians ; simply 
remarking, that by whatever crime or series of crimes it has 
been brought about, that the soil of Europe has of late been so 
largely stained with the blood of brave men, there is One in 
heaven who never fails, sooner or Jater, to make guilty nations, 
as well as individuals, answer for their misdeeds. At the same 
time, it is His glorious province to bring ultimate good out of 
present evil ; and in altering, as He has manifestly done, the 
relative positions of Popery and Protestantism, He has opened 
the way, if we mistake not, to a brighter era than that which 
has just closed in mortal strife. It is the special object of the 
poms article to glance at certain principles or fixed laws which 

ave underlain modern European history ; and assuming, as we 
are warranted to do, their continued operation, to attempt, 
though with becoming modesty, to forecast the general tendency 
of events, during the cycle of changes which the war has done 
so much to precipitate. Though the main theme is the altered 
positions of Protestantism and Popery, yet it is impossible to 
think of these faiths, especially when in sanguinary collision, 
without knowing something of the fleshly combatants on either 
side ; the subject of race will consequently occupy a very pro- 
minent place in this investigation. 

Some deeply pious Christians, perpetually anxious for the 
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safety of the ark of God, do not like to hear allusion made to 
the varieties of mankind ; but they have no well-grounded 
reason for the apprehension they entertain. There is not a 
species of our domestic animals that has not run into so many 
diversities, that, if a naturalist found them wild, he would be 
in danger of pronouncing them totally distinct. The bull-dog 
or the bloodhound, which the boldest would hesitate to encoun- 
ter, is the same in species with the Pariah dog of India, which 
is so cowardly, that when ten or a dozen of them follow a 
traveller to bark at and annoy him, he has only to wheel round, 
and make a demonstration with his stick, and the — will fly 
in all directions, rending the air with their yells of terror. — 
Similar diversities exist among mankind. As a rule, if we 
keep off the Arctic zone, where the excessive cold stunts human 
development, the inhabitants of the north are in various re- 
spects superior to those of the south. They are so, above all, 
in military qualities. Not only are northern soldiers physically 
stronger than those of sunnier climes, but they are less elated 
in victory, and less depressed in defeat ; and this equanimity 
strongly tends to give them the superiority in a protracted 
contest. It is not unworthy of note, that in the late conti- 
nental war, the several combatants vanquished each other in 
the order of their proximity to the north. Prussia had the 
superiority over Austria, though the mountainous character of 
the latter country might have been su to counterbalance 
the slightly more northerly situation of Prussia, Again, Austria 
completely held its own against Italy, inasmuch as in this case 
the races of the north encountered one adapted to a more 
southerly clime. A Hindoo child can generally walk before a 
European infant of the same age can do more than creep; but 
at length the Euro will have the physical superiority. 
So, again, a Hindoo Soy-<f twelve will, as a rule, stand higher 
in his class than a European of equal age ; but by the time the 
two have reached eighteen or twenty, the European distances 
his competitor, and is not again overtaken at any future time. 
A spectacle in some respects analogous has been witnessed on 
the great theatre of human history. In the infancy and youth 
of the world, the south had the predominance. The paramount 
wer was successively held by Assyria and by Babylon, by Persia, 
by Greece, and by Rome, the north as yet having made slow 
progress towards civilisation. But now that the world is be- 
ginning to approach its manhood, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that its — will be swayed, not by southern, but 
by northern hands. The first are becoming last, and the last first. 
But it is necessary to inquire more narrowly into this 
= of the subject. If we except the nations immediately 
ering on the Mediterranean, the three leading races of 
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Europe have for a long time been the Teutonic, the Celtic, and 
the Sclavonic tribes. In using the first of these appellatives, 
for convenience’ sake, it is needful to add, that its appropriate- 
ness is matter of dispute, the distinguished ethnologist Latham 
being of opinion that the Teutons, who, in conjunction with 
the Cimbri, so dreadfully defeated the Romans in the year B.C. 
106, and some time later were themselves completely over- 
thrown by Marius in two great battles, were really of the Celtic 
race. But whatever we may call them, whether Teutons, or 
Goths, or Germans, they constitute that well-known family of 
mankind, who, in one or other of their Scandinavian or German 
subdivisions, comprise the greater as of the population of 
England, Scotland, and the north of Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, 
oak Norway, Holland, Prussia, with the exception of Posen, 
Upper and Lower Austria, as well as the minor German states, 
and German Switzerland. When the term Celtic is used in a 
widely generic sense, it is held to include not merely the well- 
known subdivisions of that race resident within the British 
isles, but also the French, with the inhabitants of the French- 
speaking cantons of Switzerland, and the majority of the 
Belgians. The third great race—the Sclavonic—comprises the 
Russians, the Poles, the Czechs of Bohemia, the Serbs, the 
Croats, the Lithuanians, and others. It used to be held that 
one great distinguishing characteristic of the Teutonic race was 
red or fair hair and blue eyes, while the Celts had black hair, 
and eyes, either of that colour, or of a hazel tint ; and there is 

robably a certain modicum of truth in the statement ; but 
Pritebard and others shew that far too much has been rested 
on it, since several ancient authors, and especially Ammianus 
Marcellinus, assign to the Gauls red hair and blue eyes,— 
physical features which, on the old hypothesis, would have at 
once fixed them down as of Teutonic descent. The general 
course of human history has shewn that the Teutonic nations 
are more capable of holding their own in the world than those 
of Celtic blood ; for while the latter equal the former in 
bravery, and exceed them in rapidity of movement and in 
fierceness of assault, they fall short in endurance; and success- 
ful at the commencement of a campaign, they are apt to give 
way in a protracted contest. In this, as in many other charac- 
teristics, they approximate to the nations of the south, and 
have been thought best adapted to countries beneath the 45° 
parallel of north latitude, while their rivals find their more 
appropriate place some degrees nearer the arctic circle. When 
Louis Napoleon sought to counteract the rapidly extending 
influence of the great Anglo-Saxon republic in America, by 
setting up a Mexican empire, he did so as the patron of what 
he called “the Latin race.” His meaning, probably, was either 
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that the Italians, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the 
French, were originally very much akin, or that they had been 
fused into one nearly homogeneous people by Roman conquest. 
On either hypothesis, the statements already made seem e 
out. Whether the semi-Celtic French were from the first 
marked, as we believe, by southern characteristics, or whether 
these were imparted to them during the domination of imperial 
Rome, in either case it places them on an inferior pedestal to 
that occupied by the Teutonic tribes, which held their own 
against Rome at the proudest period of its history; and, when 
it became degenerate, broke in upon its realm, and snatched 
the sceptre from its hands. Hence wrrey wore seem at one 
in anticipating a brilliant future for the Teutonic tribes. The 
views entertained in regard to this subject by Dr Gustav © 
Kombst, which may be seen in the notes to his ethnographic 
map of Europe, are so extreme as to make him for the moment 
forget Christianity, international obligation, and even peace | 
humanity. Pritchard and Latham, on the contrary, speak wit 
scientific caution ; but still the former considers the Teutonic 
tribes as superior to the Celtic; and the latter, in dry scientific 
formula, terms the Celtic area “receding,” and that of the 
Teutons “pre-eminently encroaching.”* We seem entering 
on a new epoch, of which the watchword will be “nationalities. 
In other words, the scattered members of each race are shewing 
a disposition to reunite, overlooking any points on which they 
may differ. We fear that, to some extent, this indicates the 
decay of faith. In times of great religious earnestness, it sows 
serious dissension in a family if one of the sons becomes a 
Romanist while the rest remain Protestant, or vice versd. 
But if both sections of the household lose religious vitality, and 
retain only a dead profession, they are likely to become very 
friends again, the bond of natural fraternal affection 
aving now nothing to interfere with its action. Yet more 
obvious is it that mixed marriages can occur only when faith 
on one, if not on both sides, is almost extinct. And what 
happens in the case of families is, we think, the same that takes 
place, on a much larger scale, with nations. If at any time 
they make the ethnographic bond the link of paramount im- 
portance, the probability is that the adherents of the an 
nistic religious systems in the particular family of mankind 
that seeks to re-unite cannot — much faith or spiritual 
zeal. But whatever be the philosophy of the question, certain 





* Ethnologists, however, admit that where, as in most parts of Britain, the 
population has sprung from diverse races commingled, the physical and mental 
qualities are higher than where there is only a single race; and this is 
believed to be the reason why the Creator has ordained that mankind should 
run into so many varieties. 
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it is that an epoch of nationalities seems to have arrived, and 
pertinacious efforts will be made to reconstruct Europe less on 
a political or religious than on an ethnographic basis. When 
the present commotion began in Schleswig-Holstein, it was 
about nationality ; and when subsequently the two allies in 
the war against Denmark fell out, nationality had to do with 
it. Each had long wished to unite all Germany under itself as 
leader; and the war had not long gone on before this became 
the real question which the contest was designed to settle. 
The object which Germany now proposes to attain is one which, 
second only to religious revival or reformation, is the most im- 
portant that it can seek after ; and we may be certain that it 
will do its very best to have it finally realised. But such is 
the weakness of humanity, that all the families of mankind are 
jealous of each other. The Teutonic race, therefore, cannot re- 
constitute itself without the certainty of incurring the hostility 
of the great mass both of the Celtic and Sclavonic tribes. It 
becomes, then, of importance to know what are the numbers 
of each existing in Europe. Kombst, already mentioned, who 
gave much attention to this subject, writing in 1843, estimated 
the populations of Teutonic blood, pure and mixed, in Europe 
at 82,700,000; the Celtic at 68,000,000 ; and the Sclavonic at 
58,000,000. Or omitting the British isles, we may say that 
there were in 1843 about 62,700,000 Teutons, 58,000,000 of 
Celts, and the same number of Sclavonians throughout the 
European continent. If, when the Teutons attempt to re- 
unite, either of the rival races interfere by force of arms to 
prevent the union, it will probably fail; but the two rivals 
making common cause might be successful in their endeavour. 
More light will, we trust, be thrown on the subject, when, in- 
stead of being viewed as now, quite in the abstract, it is pre- 
sented in more concrete form. 

Meanwhile, it is necessary to turn to the religious ele- 
ment in the present strife. The claim for the leadershi 
of Germany was made by a Protestant and by a Romish 
dynasty. The latter is, at least for the moment, prostrate, 
as it has often been before; but its Teutonic stubbornness 
has frequently enabled it to rise from the lowest depths. 
It may do so again, and all the more as it seems not to have’ 
been the aggressor in the recent war. If, reviving after a time, 
it again claim the a in Germany, what will the ulti- 
mate issue probably be? Will the power of the revived and 


reunited German nationality be wielded by Protestant or by 
Romish hands? The augury on this subject is most favour- 
able ; for altogether apart from recent events, there has long 
been in operation a fixed law by which the Protestant powers 
have been rising in the world, while those under Papal influence 
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have been on the decline. There are certain great crises in 
the history of nations and of individuals, when, on their conduct 
for a comparatively brief period, their whole future destiny 
turns. This, as a rule, happens when truth and error are, in 
the providence of God, presented to them side by side, and they 
are asked to state which they prefer. Choosing falsehood, they 
escape from present calamity; but a process of slow moral 
decay from that moment sets in, and year by year they sink 
in character and influence. On the other hand, if at the test- 
ing moment they intimate their adherence to truth, they find 
themselves involved in immediate dangers; but from that 
moment they begin morally to rise, their elevation probably 
conducting them at last even to material prosperity. Only 
once before in the history of the world did it fall to the lot of 
nations to pass through such a testing period as that of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century ; and the nse given 
by the several powers then existent to the query, Whether it 
was their pleasure to accept truth or falsehood? to a con- 
siderable extent accounts for their present position in the world. 
Less than two years before that ever-memorable 31st of 
October, on which Luther affixed his ninety-five theses to the 
door of the Cathedral at Wittenberg, Charles of Ghent, son of 
the Austrian Archduke Philip, had succeeded, in virtue of his 
descent from the caldhentell Isabella, his dmother, to 
m and Castile, Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples, with the 
Spanish possessions in the new world. Three years later, he 
was elected emperor of Germany, including the Netherlands, 
in succession to his grandfather, Maximilian: Thus, for a brief 
but critical period, a vast part of Europe and America were 
under the same sceptre ; and even though Charles soon gave 
over the Austrian archduchy to his brother Ferdinand and his 
successors, yet this dismemberment was not meant to prevent 
the two halves of the colossal empire from acting in common 
at all important junctures, and, if needful, assisting each other 
against the rest of mankind. For a time both sections of the 
old dominion flourished, and Austria even built itself up, 
chiefly by a series of marriages, felicitous in a worldly — of 
view, on which it will be remembered that Professor Newman 
makes sundry comments, not of a friendly nature, in his 
“Crimes of the House of Hapsburg against their own liege 
subjects.” But these are irrelevant to the present inquiry. 
When Austria, Spain, and their dependencies, were prosper- 
ing greatly, religious truth knocked at their door, in humble 
guise, and preferred its claims. Both Austria and Spain were 
of opinion that they could not listen to these, and at the same 
time retain their t power, wealth, and reputation. Spain 
was especially indignant that she, who had shortly before 
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acquired such glory by the expulsion of the Moslems from her 
territory, should be required to sully her fair fame through now 
becoming the advocate of heresy. Besides, had she had not a 
vast stake in things as they were, and an incalculably important 
work to do in the newly discovered hemisphere? Was she 
to think no more of rich Mexico and Peru, and tread the low 
vale of humiliation and of danger at the bidding of this still 
small voice? The idea was not for a moment to be entertained. 
So in fierce and peremptory tones she intimated a course of 
conduct the very reverse of that for which the great Israelitish 
leader was commended : “ By faith Moses, when he was come 
to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the re- 
ae of Christ greater riches than the treasures in t: for 
e had respect unto the recompence of the reward.” rough 
want of faith, or, at least, faith in Scripture truth, Spain pre- 
ferred earthly wealth, ease, and reputation, to casting in her lot 
with the men of God raised up to bless the world; and when 
these, uncountenanced and unaided, sought themselves to 
rans Christ in the Iberian peninsula, she trampled the 
eavenly doctrine out in blood, and became the champion of 
error in every land. The result is too well known. Of all the 
many crowns she wore, scarcely more than one remains to her 
now. The Netherlands, maddened to fury at sight of her inqui- 
sition, rose against her in arms, and, after sore travail, hurled 
her from the land. Her armada for the subjugation of 
England lay shattered all along the coasts of our isles, and to 
latest ages will point the moral in homilies against religious 
persecution. Naples and Sicily are hers no more. And the 
new world has renounced allegiance to her, so that it is beyond 
the power even of bombardment to compel more than lip 
homage to her name. 

Austria, like Spain, solicited to range herself on the side of 
truth, turned the deaf ear of the adder to those who solicited 
her, however wisely they might charm. Was a power which 
had with infinite difficulty stamped out heresy in Bohemia 
now to lead the way in the very direction which it had repro- 
bated in others? Were all the ambitious schemes of the 
House of Hapsburg and its subjects to be forborne that they 
might together embark on a reformation of which no one could 
foresee the end? No; better far to cast in their lot with the 
Papacy, and, supporting it with all their might, ask in return 
its good offices in spiritual things, and hope that it would help 
them to universal empire. So Austria knew not the day of 
her visitation; and now she is prostrated to such an extent 
that friends and foes equally inquire whether her case is not 
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hopeless, and her career.approaching its close. Her rival, 
Prussia, did not exist as a kingdom till long after the Reforma- 
tion. It is difficult for us to keep the fact in mind that it was 
so late as the year 1701, in fact not much more than a centu 
and a-half ago, that the title king of Prussia was first assum 
When the Reformation commenced, the two provinces, the 
Brandenburgh Electorate and the East Prussian Duchy, whose 
union was ultimately to lay the foundation of the Prussian 
kingdom, were disconnected, and the latter was a fief of 
Poland. Truth was offered to it; and the ruler who became 
its chief in the year 1525, Albert of Brandenburgh, Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order, set the example of accepting it, 
in consequence of which it spread throughout the whole pro- 
vice. In Brandenburgh, again, the people led the way, and at 
length the rulers followed. But whoever might have the high 
honour of taking precedence, the essential fact remains that 
truth was cikienl. Gradually both provinces began to rise. 
In 1618, the two became united, and, blessed with a succession 
of able electors, and then of kings equally distinguished, they 
have swelled into the formidable kingdom which occupies so 
rs» a share of public attention now. 

or Austria, read France; and for Prussia, Britain; and 
similar causes will be found to have produced effects of an 
analogous character. It was asad day for France, and for thé 
world, when truth was offered*to that great nation, and after 
apparent deliberation, calculated to excite hope of a favourable 
result, then contemptuously rejected. From that moment it 
became the sad destiny of France to oscillate between supersti- 
tion and infidelity, and make alternate trial of despotism and 
revolution ; and, as we shall afterwards see, unless causes at 
' present operative lose their influence, there is reason to believe 
that France will not in future occupy the place in the European 
commonwealth of nations that it to done in the past. How 
different, and how much happier, has been the fate of our own 
beloved island! Truth when offered was accepted, in a con- 
siderable measure at least, both in the northern and in the 
southern parts of Britain; and from that hour an upward move- 
ment commenced, of which the end cannot yet be foreseen. 
Nor let it be thought that there is simply theological prejudice 
in connecting these two facts together as cause and effect. 
Authorities, whose weight will be universally recognised, have 
intimated the same opinion. Take, for instance, a statement 
made by the writer of the Review of Motley’s Dutch Republic, 
in the Times newspapér for January 16. 186] :—* Her 
[England’s] expansion started from the moment of her breach 
with Rome; and it widened, as the breach widened, with 
startling rapidity.” May not language nearly identical be used 
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in regard to Italy ? ene the Reformation, she gradually 
sunk to low estate; and if now she is rising, it seems to be in 
large measure from the same cause that so favourably operated 
on England in the 16th century, “a breach with Rome.” We 
trust that the parailel will continue to be maintained ; in other 
words, that her prosperity and her breach with Rome may con- 
tinue to advance “with startling rapidity.” It would be irrele- 
vant to the present purpose to glance at the effect exerted on 
the other nations of Europe by the attitude which, in the 16th 
century, they severally assumed to the Reformation ; suffice it 
to point out that nearly the entire Teutonic race, both in its 
German and in its Scandinavian branches, revolted from the 
Papacy, and that it was the only one which did so. It is sin- 
gular how Teutonic Holland permanently shook off the Romish 
yoke, while Celtic Belgium, after gaining freedom, allowed 
itself again to be enslaved; how Celtic, or rather semi-Celtic, 
France, with all its enlightenment, and Sclavonic Poland, with 
the victory half won, yielded at last to the adverse influence, 
while Scandinavia, Sweden, and Norway, notwithstanding their 
remoteness, broke their bonds and became free ; how Ireland 
refused to yield to the claims of truth, while Scotland and 
England manifested a more teachable spirit; how the Swiss 
threw themselves with enthusiasm into the van of the religious 
struggle, while long civilised Italy, and the other races border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, held aloof. The chief exceptions to 
the generalisation, in regard to the races which accepted or re- 
jected the Reformation, are two : Southern Germany—we refer 
especially to the Austrian Archduchy—and Bavaria remained 
Popish, while the mass of their Teutonic brethren embraced 
the Reformation; and the Highlanders of Scotland, whose 
attachment to Bible truth is above all praise, severed them- 
selves from the rest of their race in Ireland and on the con- 
tinent, rather than continue to walk with them in a course of 
error. One reason why the Reformation ran so much in races 
doubtless was that the Germans, physically superior to the 
Italians, were somewhat restive under the southern yoke. 
This appears incidentally in various parts of D’Aubigné’s 
History. For instance, in exposing a misconception of De Vio’s, 
Luther said, “ Your eminence must not suppose that we Germans 
are altogether ignorant of grammar” (Vol. i. p. 457). “A 
Judas kiss,” thought Luther. “I affected not to understand 
these Italian manners,” wrote he to Staupitz (ii. 12). His 
deep feeling on the subject comes out yet more plainly in his 
address to the German nobility and nation: “Italy and Ger- 
many have many convents, religious foundations, and benefices 
richly endowed. By what machinery can this wealth be drawn 
to Rome?” “But now that they have sucked the blood of 
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their own nation, they come to Germany: they begin softly ; 
but let us be on our guard, or Germany will soon be like Italy.” 
“What, shall we Germans endure these robberies and extortions 
of the Pope?” (ii. 110,111.) There was evidently a convic- 
tion in all this that the energetic natures of the north should 
not be ruled by the polished, but weaker, inhabitants of a 
southern clime. And we think Luther was right. Without 
in any way depreciating the splendour of Italian genius, which 
has oftener than once lighted up the torch for the whole world, 
the Germans, with their patient, plodding ways, were more 
likely than their southern rivals to discern truth. And by a 
wonderful coincidence, which shews how beautifully the great 
Ruler of this world has adjusted one part of his providential 
scheme to another, so as to ensure that nothing may prevent 
the perfect accomplishment of his beneficent purposes, the race 
specially led in the 16th century to embrace the gospel, was the 
same which ethnologists admit to be the most tenacious in 
point of endurance that the world has ever seen. In prepara- 
tion for the wars, which the opponents of truth snail wage 
with the most pernicious effort against the Reformation, the 
ark of God was entrusted to the hands most capable of defend- 
ing it, that so it might be maintained, untaken, and even 
intact, in the fiercest fights. 

But. whether or not the views regarding the secondary 
causes which may have led the Teutonic race to embrace the 
Reformation be accepted, the fact remains undoubted, that it 
was divinely chosen to this high destiny ; and that ever since 
it has gained higher and higher estate in the world. Taking 
into account only the broad principle that the Protestant 
powers of the world have for three centuries been rising, while 
those enslaved by Rome have been subsiding into the depths, 
we would anticipate that if the Germans set their hearts on 
union they will ultimately gain their end, and of the Protestant 
and Popish claimants for the leadership of the revived nation- 
ality, the latter will be the one which will fail to gain the 
‘mea But descending from the lofty platform of abstractions, 
et us view the subject in a more concrete form, and statistically 
estimate the forces which severally seek to achieve, and those 
which may finally put forth active efforts to prevent the 
results now foreshadowed. . 

Reasoning in the abstract, it was anticipated that the mass 
of the Celtic and of the Sclavonic races would feel jealous of the 
revival, or concentration, of the Teutonic power, and events 
have already verified the surmise. France is said to be espe- 
cially jealous of the recent advance of Prussia; claims for a 
rectification of its frontier towards the Rhine have been 
formally made and politely declined ; and though the rebuff 
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has been taken quietly, many suppose that the disappointed 
ruler and his people only wait for some favourable juncture 
to repeat their demand, and attempt to enforce it by war. 
Only God can foresee the issue of any single struggle, but the 
laws that operate in a long series of events are sometimes 
traceable by man; and there need be little hesitation in stating 
that, whatever might be the result of one war waged by France 
against —— the end of aseries of wars would be that 
Germany would win the day. Let the German nationality 
seek to reconstruct itself under Protestant leadership, or even 
let the greater portion of it do so, and France could scarcely say 
it nay. Statistics almost settle the question. The whole 
pulation of the Germanic Confederation in 1861 was stated 
y Dr Keith Johnston, in the new edition of his Gazetteer, to 
have amounted to 45,013,034. Of this number, Austria figures 
for 12,802,944. But this includes Bohemia, Moravia, and 
other provinces more Sclavonian than German. If, making 
deductions on this account, and additions for German Switzer- 
land, &c., we estimate the Germanic nationality at 40,000,000 
on the continent of Europe, then if it desired to reconstruct 
itself, France with its thirty-seven and a-half millions of people, 
even if aided by the four and a-half millions of Belgium, could 
scarcely prevent the consummation. 

But there is a consideration even more important, which, 
strangely enough, attracts no general notice, though, if com- 
prehended, it could not fail to be in the last degree interesting, 
not to scientific men simply, but to politicians, as well as to all 
interested in the religious improvement of continental Europe. 
It is this, that the different races or nationalities are increas- 
ing at very different rates, so much so, that their relative im- 
portance will be greatly altered in a hundred years from what 
we find it at present. If France increase as slowly as it has done 
of late, its voice in the affairs of Europe and the world will be 
less and less potent with the lapse of time. In 1826, the sum 
total of population in France was 31,851,545 ; in 1855, it was 
35,781,628. There had therefore been in twenty-eight years 
an increase of 3,930,083, that is; an annual addition of 140,360. 
And this was so, though during that period only 40,000 had 
settled permanently in foreign parts. ‘So we learn from two 
articles in the French Presse, published in July 1855, and of 
which the substance was reprinted at the time in the British 
newspapers. A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. le 
de Lavergne, some time ago mentioned that in 1854 and 1855, 
which, it will be remembered, were the chief years of the 
Crimean war, the deaths in France actually exceeded the births. 
Quite in harmony with these facts are the statements of M. 
Block, “Sous-chef du Bureau de la Statisique Générale de 
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France,” in Le Temps newspaper, and of which the substance 
appeared in the “ Journal of the Statistical Society of London” 
for 1862 (vol. xxv. pp, 72,73). He says that the population of 
France increased— . 

From 1826 to 1831 at the rate of 142,037 per annnm. 


» 1831 ,, 1836 3 194,337, 
» 1886 ,, 1841 s 135,362, 
» 1841 ,, 1846 5 254,062 _—s, 
» 1846 ,, 1851 x 76,537 
» 1851 ,, 1856 ; 51,238 i, 

1856 ,, 1861 134,760 _, 


Compare with this the British statistics as given in last census 
report. During the ten years that included the year of the 
Trish famine and exodus, or from 1841 to 1851, when the de- 
cennial increase in Britain had been less than at any period 
since accurate enumeration began, 709,499 were added to the 
population, or an average of 70,950 annually, less, it will be 
perceived, than the French average. But in the next decade, 
1851 to 1861, though the Russian war and the Indian muti- 
nies happened during its currency, the increase was 1,575,339, 
or an annual average of 157,534; that is more than that of 
France, though, from its population being larger than that of 
Britain, it might have been ses to have a larger annual 
increase. But in the case of Britain, it is needful to add the 
emigrants who left during the period under consideration. 
Taking them into account, then the British increase becomes 
362,992 annually, or more than two and a half times that of 
France. It is, however, specially with the continental nations 
that we have to do; and first, of Prussia. According to the 
British newspapers of the day, the population of Prussia, as 
aséertained by the census of December 3. 1861, was 18,497,458, 
g an increase of 757,545, or 4°27 over the census of 1858. In 

it was but 10,349,031. Since then it has been augmented 

t 79 per cent., or “ according to these statistics, thrice the 
portion of the increase on the population of France, and 
nearly double the proportion of that of Great Britain” (as kept 


down by emigration). Do not these figures somewhat explain 


‘Prussia's remarkable tendency to self-assertion during the by- 
me year? By the incorporation of Hanover with its 
923,492, according to the census of December 1864; Elec- 
toral Hesse, with its 845,863 ; Nassau, with its 468,311 ; Frank- 
fort, with its 91,180, the population of Prussia, formerly 
19,552,139, will be increased to 22,480,185. Then 33,900 it 
appears are to be added from Bavaria; and Saxony with its 
pulation, in 1861, 2,225,240, will become all but Prussian. 
t these, with a few other states, be co ted into one 
people, and France will require to think well before it tries the 
VoL. XV.—NO. LVIII. 3D 
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issue of war with so formidable an opponent. Even apart from 
any temporary superiority of weapons on the Prussian side, and 
not taking into account the probability that the southern 
German States will speedily begin to gravitate to the northern 
nationality, the rapid increase of population in the newly 
extended kingdom, will ultimately put it beyond the power of 
France taken alone, or even aided by Belguim, to forbid its 
development. 

Before France would dare to interfere, it would require to 
have Russia on its side ; and it becomes interesting to inquire 
what the probable future of that mighty power will be. Omit- 
ting annexations, is it making slow advance, or does it go for- 
ward rapidly? In the year 1842, as stated by Count Nessel- 
rode, the increase on the 49,525,420 then inhabiting the more 
civilised parts of Russia, was 349,239. (See Journal of the 
Statistical § Society of London for 1844, vol. vii. pp. 243-245.) 
If this rate were preserved, then the annual augmentation 
on the 74,179,860 who, according to Dr Keith Johnston’s 
Gazetteer, now inhabit Russia, should be about 525,000, it is 
therefore probable that Russia’s predominance will not soon be 
impaired. 

In 50 years Russia has increased in population 100 per cent. 


” 50 ” England ” ” 119 ” 
» 42 ,, Prussia (from 1816 to 1858) 72 se 
» 39 ,, Austria (from 1818 to 1857) 27 a 
» 35 , France (from 1826 to 1861) 12 . 


The above statements are made on the authority of M. Block, 
already referred to; and he says also, “The true increase of a 
population, however, is the excess of births over deaths, In 
this respect France does not appear to advantage. The excess 
is in France three times less than in Austria, five times less 
than in Russia, six times less than in Prussia, and eight times 
less than in Great Britain.” (Journal of the Statistical Society 
of London for 1862, vol. xxv. pp. 72, 73.) Here it will be per- 
ceived that the great Romish powers, France and Austria, are 
prevented by some eae sg law from making the same 
progress with the other leading nations of Europe, and their 
voices must necessarily become less potent in the affairs of the 
world than they have hitherto been. It is therefore impro- 
bable, that at any future time, Austria will be able permanently 
to displace Prussia from the gary Ae Germany. The blow 
struck against her at Sadowa will be lasting in its effects. 

The only possibility of overthrowing already —— 
facts, would be by a speedy union between France and ia. 
It is impossible to contemplate the great Russian colossus, 
standing as it does with one foot on Europe and the other on 
Asia, without feeling that it is from that direction that danger 
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may come. An alliance between France and Russia is the only 
contingency which reviving Germany has to dread. Were 
this to occur, Prussia might be overborne, at least for a time, 
though there is a curious precedent in history which shews 
that even this is not so certain as might at first sight appear. 
In the third Silesian, generally termed the Seven Years! ar, 
a determined effort was made to overwhelm Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, by calling out against him what Carlyle terms 
the “general posse comitatus of mankind.” “It is computed,” 
he adds, “ that there were arrayed against this one king, under 
their tive kings, empress-queens, Swedish senates, 
tins and Pompadours, populations to the amount of above a 
hundred millions. In after stages I remember to have seen a 
hundred and fifty millions loosely given as the exaggerative 
cipher of armed*soldiers; actually in the field against him 
(against Hanover and him) in 1757, there are by strict count 
430,000. Frederick’s own dominions at this time contain about 
five millions of population ; of revenue, somewhat less than two 
millions sterling.’—(Carlyle’s “Frederick the Great,” vol. v. p. 5.) 
And yet he managed so well to keep off his assailants, that when 
was again concluded, it left matters pretty much as they 
ad been before. Still, such a combination as that supposed 
between France and Russia might undo, at least for a time, a 
great part of what has been effected in central Europe. 
Though believing that it is well for Europe, and for humanity 
at large, that the German leadership shall be in Protestant 
hands, yet it is impossible not to feel pity for Austria, humbled 
as it now is by the results of the recent war. Whatever ma 
be said of its conduct in the affair of Schleswig-Holstein, it 
certainly did not seem the aggressor in the quarrel which has 
brought on it such severe chastisement; and, however much its 
support of the Papacy, and its despotism, in both civil and reli- 
gious matters, may have for a long period alienated from it 
public sympathy, yet it seemed of late so much disposed to 
enter on a more enlightened course of policy, that it was gain- 
ing a place in the hearts of people who, up till recently, looked 
on it almost as a natural foe. ere it now to break up like a 
stranded vessel, it is very questionable whether Europe would 
be a gainer by the catastrophe. The Sclavonic elements in 
the empire, already, to a certain extent, gravitating towards 
Russia, would do so then in a yet greater degree. The doctrine 
of Panslavism is one of which every enlightened country in the 
eastern hemisphere has reason to be jealous. Its nature is 
pretty well understood. Assuming the correctness of the fore- 
cast attributed to the t N. apoleon, that Europe would one 
day be republican or k, it welcomes the latter side of 
the alternative, and hopes to see it speedily realised. We have 
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happily heard little of it for some years, but it is again reap- 
pearing now that Austria is in difficulty. There was printed in 
a leading London paper a letter from an Austrian subject, one 
of the Czechs or Bohemians, adverting to the noble stand made 
by the Hussites in former times, and hoping that the Bohe- 
mians would again cause their power to be felt ; but unhappily, 
his wetahinasl for the future was the Panslavic cry. The 
position of Austria is indeed one of almost inconceivable diffi- 
culty; and we have often felt how little appreciation of her 
position was shewn when Englishmen, not similarly tempted, 
denounced her inexcusable despotism over the races that she 
ruled. Her despotism was inexcusable, it must be admitted, 
but it could easily he accounted for. If in the imperial parlia- 
ment of Britain there sat representatives from half-a-dozen of 
Scotlands, and as many Irelands, the latter with an irresistible 
tendency to vote themselves out of the empire, would the 
English, using the term in its specific sense, submit to be out- 
voted on every question, and see the empire dismembered ? or 
would they be tempted, in Austrian fashion, to deny the other 
races their rights, and act despotically? No one who knows 
human nature need hesitate what answer to return to this 
question. We therefore think that the despotism of Austria, 
though very censurable, was in some measure the result of 
sharper temptation than has for a long time been known in 
Britain or in other parts of Europe. And if Austria has of late 
shewn some despotism to try more liberal courses, the merit is 
proportionally great. The complete disintegration of Austria 
would set free, among others, the German, the Sclavonian, and 
the Magyar nationalities, now under the Hapsburg sceptre. 
The Turanian Magyars would be too feeble to hold their own. 
The German element, by the hypothesis, ceasing to bear sway 
over the others, would almost of necessity gravitate towards the 
rest of the Teutonic fatherland. The Sclavonians would look 
to Russia as their pole-star, and would sooner or later let Russia 
into central Europe. Galicia would then be added to Russian 
Poland. Posen would be coveted to complete the Polish 
nationality, and, on the first quarrel with Prussia, forcibly taken. 
The eastern provinces of the former Austrian empire would 
seek admission into the prosperous fraternity. ‘So would the 
northern ex-kingdoms, Bohemia and Moravia. With Russia 
in the former of those lands, it would be as if a sword were for 
ever presented at the heart of France, of Germany, and even of 
Britain. With the strong Russian proclivities of the Sclavonic 
races in Turkey, and of the Greek Church of whatever race, the 
demise —we believe in any case inevitable—of the Ottoman 
empire would be inconveniently — And how Euro- 
pean liberty could breathe freely side by side with such a 
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development of Panslavism, would be a question to which it 
would be difficult to render a satisfactory answer. What would 
make matters worse would be the great preponderance which 
the advance of the Sclavonian nationality would give to the 
Greek Church. It was the eighteenth century that bequeathed 
to us this heritage of anxiety. Had Poland remained inde- 
pendent, its Romanism would have prevented its aiming at 
precisely the same object as that which called forth the energy 
of the “orthodox” Russians; and a certain duality would 
have been established in the Sclavonic race. Had such an 
event as the breaking up of the Austrian empire occurred, the 
Romish Sclavonians under the Hapsburg sway would then have 
gravitated towards Poland, and the Greek vonians alone 
towards Russia. It would have been the same had the Otto- 
man empire perished. The duality now spoken of would have 
proved a safeguard to the liberties of Europe. But the fall of 
Poland removed the barrier against Sclavonic aggression; and 
yet, four times over, Europe looked on with folded hands, and, 
almost with the coolness of an unconcerned spectator, witnessed 
the successive steps of Poland’s spoliation. We understand 
now the political foresight of Campbell in his immortal ode on 
the Pleasures of Hope. What Cowper said of bards in general 
was illustrated in his case : 
“ A terrible sagacity informs. 

The poet’s heart: he looks to distant storms ; 

He hears the thunder ere the tempest lowers ; 

And, arm’d with strength surpassing human powers, 

Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan. 

Thence, in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 

Of prophet and of poet was the same ; 

Hence British poets, too, the priesthood shared, 

And every hallowed Druid was a bard.”—Cowper’s Table Talk. 
We seem almost in the presence of an old prophet with 4 
human prescience when, with the light that an additional half 
century has shed on European dangers, we peruse the splendid 
lines beginning—“O sacred truth.” It was no poetic flight, 
but ths Wieaeans of sober verity, to represent that, at the down- 
fall of Poland, truth paused in its onward career, and hope for- 
bore to smile, and freedom shrieked, and wrath was presaged 
not to Poland merely, but to man. 

But though it is impossible at all times to avoid gloomy 
forebodings in regard to possible dangers in eastern Europe, 
yet, on the whole, we augur favourably, and believe that what- 
ever crimes may have led to the war now closed, it is possible 
to see how it may, and apparently will be, overruled for great 
good. Considering the pertinacity of the Teutonic character, 
we entertain little doubt that sooner or later the scheme of 
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German unity will be achieved, and that the mighty power 
thus consolidated will be wielded, not by Papal, but by Protest- 
ant hands. The rapid rate of increase also which, as has been 
seen, exists in Prussia is likely to make the new empire rise to 
a very proud position, from which it is not likely again per- 
manently to be displaced. France will then cease to be the 
arbiter of central and of southern Europe ; and the “ eldest son 
of the church” will find it his interest to be on good terms with 
his flatly heretical neighbour. If Russia is to be held at all 
within its present European limits, then it is from the new 
empire that the chief assistance must be solicited by any who 
would do this necessary work in the cause of liberty and truth. 
The surrender of Venetia by Austria, of course, inaugurates a 
new epoch in the relations between Italy and the Papacy. 
Hitherto the Italian nation has had two objects in view—to 
gain Venetia and Rome. Now only one remains. The ten- 
dency will consequently be for the whole soul of the people 
south of the Alps to go in the direction of Rome ; and the cry 
with which Garibaldi set out on the enterprise which terminated 
for the time at Aspromonte, may be taken up by a nationality 
instead of by a few volunteers. Not that it would be wise, at 
least in the first instance, to take forcible measures for obtaining 
possession of Rome. Far better to wait and see what the expiry 
of the September convention may bring forth. If the Italians 
only act as they have done hitherto, the consummation they 
seek cannot permanently be delayed. The pertinacity with 
which they have clung to the idea that the renovated nation- 
ality must have Rome for its capital, would have done no dis- 
credit to a more northern race. The prudence of their govern- 
ment in avoiding enterprises almost sure to fail, and embracing 
opportunities that seemed to give feasible hopes of success, is 
beyond all praise. We trust and believe that the subjects of 
Victor Emmanuel will hold ostentatiously aloof from interven- 
tion in the affairs of the eternal city when the French troops 
take their leave. Most wonderfully has the Supreme Disposer 
of events arranged that Austria should be smitten almost to 
death just at the time when the crisis for the Papacy should 
come. If Spain, oblivious of the armada and its fate, should be 
tempted to fling down the gauntlet, more than Italy would be 
likely to take it up. So it seems in the last degree probable 
that when the French depart, the Roman question will rest 
simply between the Holy Father and his loving flock. Scrip- 
ture has enumerated among the essential qualifications of a 
Christian bishop, that he shall be “one that ruleth well his 
own house, having his children in subjection with all gravity ;” 
and the Pope, in this, as in all things, an ensample, will doubt- 
less shew to the world and to the church the beautiful spectacle 
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of a well-ordered household. No want of harmony will mani- 
fest itself, and no scene tending to disturb “gravity” is likely 
to occur. 

But to speak seriously, a great crisis for the Papacy ap- 
pears approaching. The course of events seem to have thrust 
aside every power able or willing to interfere. The Papal bat- 
talions, successors of those scattered a few years ago by the 
forces of Victor Emmanuel, will soon be the only representatives 
of military power within the eternal city. Though we have not 
quite so much faith in the tenacity of purpose possessed by 
the southern races, as we have in that shewn by the people of 
the north, still we trust that the Italians will not forego their 
demand for the cessation of the Pope’s temporal rule. Nor 
ought they. .-The system is hopelessly bad. Admitting the 
profound respectability of the present incumbent—admitting, 
also, that fear will make the cardinal electors do their best in 
any vacancy to elect the most suitable man they can meet with— 
yet the vices of ecclesiastical rule will be found irrepressible. 
So we hope and trust that the clamour for the cessation of the 
temporal rule of the Papacy will not come to an end till the 
consummation so much to be desired be reached. Some news- 
papers are attempting to coax the supreme head of the Romish 
Church into acquiescence in the loss of his temporal authority. 
His spiritual power will increase, they say, when the scandal 
and annoyance of his temporal rule are cast off We cannot 
assent to this kind of argument. Is there no loss of pres- 
tige in holding on to property with an earnestness as of life 
and death, till sonpdiiel to relinquish it at the bidding of the 
police or the military? It may have been both wrong and im- 
— for one to possess himself of it at first, but such a 

umiliating mode of quitting possession certainly lowers a 
person’s dignity. And if one be encumbered with pretensions 
to infallibility, so as to be unable to admit he was in error in 
holding on by the article, why the humiliation is greater than 
if he had from the first confessed his liability to mistake. Next, 
it is said, and said, we think, justly, that when the scandals of 
temporal misrule have been forgotten, spiritual prestige will in 
some measure revive. Besides which it will receive benefit 
from the increased attention which it will then be possible for 
the Romish authorities to give to more purely religious affairs. 
All this is true, and yet we believe that the loss of the temporal 

wer will be to the Papacy the beginning of the end. If an 
Fumble illustration may be pardoned, the same phenomena 
will follow, as when one has to submit to the amputation of a 
limb. It is stated that, through the increased nutriment which 
is transmitted to the rest of the body, one becomes stronger 
and healthier, or at least stouter, than before. Of course, if the 
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disease in the member, ultimately sacrificed, prevented one’s 
sleeping at night, the rest that will supervene, on its removal, 
will tend in the same beneficial direction. But with all this, it 
is only when one is in the last extremity of suffering and of 
danger that he is brought to consent to the amputation of a 
limb. Admitting, then, and with cheerfulness, that the head 
that wears the Papal crown will be less uneasy than when it 
was distracted by temporal affairs, and that the “Holy Father” 
will be able to impart a certain measure of increased vigour to 
the Romish faith when he confines himself to his purely 
spiritual functions, it is not him, but his heretical foes that we 
congratulate on the anticipated amputation of the temporal 
authority, which may, without irreverence, be termed his hope- 
lessly diseased limb. 

Even without reference to possible events at Rome, accom- 
plished facts in Germany, unless they be undone by a speedy 
combination between France and Russia, which, as before 
stated, we believe unlikely to occur, has struck the Papacy a 
blow from which, so far as can be seen, it will never recover. 
It was it, as much as Austria, that went down on the field of 
K@6niggratz; and it was not a little remarkable that Bohemia, 
where so much tyrauny and bloodshed were expended in 
stamping out the Hussite reformation, should be the province 
where a more thorough revolt against Romish error than that 
of the Hussites should triumph. The transfer of the power of 
Germany from Papal to Protestant hands now so much casts 
the balance against Rome, that if all the Papal powers of 
Europe were now to combine, they could not bring so-called 
heresy into serious danger. Several times in the world’s 
history they have succeeded in doing so, and in 1851, dur- 
ing the period of reaction which succeeded the revolutionary 
outbreaks of 1848, the great Romish organ, the Paris Univers, 
if it were not mis-quoted in this country, commended executions 
for heresy, and sanguinary wars against its professors, and 
threatened a new crusade. Its hope, doubtless, was in a com- 
bination of the Romish powers. It was remarkable, how, in 
the providence of God, the danger to Britain, if it were not imagi- 
nary, was averted. First came Russian aggression, which so 
alarmed France, that, if it had any thought previously of as- 
saulting Britain (which we seriously doubt), it must have given 
it up, and resolved to form, as it did, an alliance with us for the 
defence of Turkey, nay, rather of the liberties of Europe. 
Nothing, of course, could be done by France against Britain 
till the memory of that alliance and common triumph over 
danger had died out, or, at least, become dim. Nor could 
Italy join against us till it could become oblivious of the fact 
that it had been one of our Crimean allies. Next, after the san- 
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guinary struggle which terminated at Solferino, union between 
rance and Austria became, for a time, impossible. Now the 
period for a combination of the Romish powers against Britain 
seems past ; for Britain and Prussia together could vanquish 
all Papal Europe. Add the States of America ; and Protestant- 
ism could now defeat Popery throughout the world, either in a 
military or in a naval struggle. There can no longer be any 
dispute that the sceptre of the world has passed from Papal 
into Protestant hands. But if we advert to what has already 
been stated in regard to the relative increase of the several 
races of Europe, it will be evident that the present predomi- 
nance of Protestantism will yearly advance. 1866, then, which 
it is remarkable that the great majority of Protestant interpre- 
ters had long fixed on as one fraught with destiny to the 
Papacy, will be memorable in the annals of that false faith, and 
of the world. We see the beginning of the end, though that 
end may be yet incalculably remote. But it is not necessary 
to delay till the actual consummation is reached those 

of joy and thankfulness which the incipient fall of the great foe 
of man’s best interests is fitted to call forth. 

Isaiah represented the nations struck down by Babylon in 
the day of its prosperity, as meeting the fallen N % Pores natal 
in the world of spirits, and sarcastically welcoming him to the 
abodes of the dead. “Hell (Hades) from beneath is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy ne it stirreth up the dead for 
thee, even all the chief ones of the earth.” “Art thou also 
become weak as we? art thou become like unto us?” . . . “How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 
how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the 
nations!” ... “Is this the man that made the earth to 
tremble, that did shake kingdoms; that made the world as a 
wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof, that opened not 
the house of his prisoners?’ Isaiah xiv. 9-10, 12-17. Cowper, 
paraphrasing the passage, puts it into the mouth of the Incas 
of Peru, and makes them hurl it against Spain, when that 
nation, corrupted by the Papacy, and by the wealth of the new 
world, falls from high estate :-— 


“ Art thou too fallen, Iberia? Do we see 
The robber and the murd’rer weak as we ? 
Thou that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits thine avarice has made. 
We come with joy from our eternal rest 
To see th’ oppressor in his turn oppress'd. 
Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand 
Roll’d over all our desolated land, 
Shook principalities and kingdoms down, 
And made the mountains tremble at his frown ? 
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The sword shall light upon thy boasted powers, 
And waste them as thy sword has w ours. 
Tis thus Omnipotence his law fulfils, 

And vengeance executes what justice wills.” 


—Cowper's Charity. 
We could conceive the souls of those done to death by the 
Papacy for the cause of God and of man, and who now from 
under the altar continually cry, “How long?” meeting the 
spirit of the false system that had taken away their earthly 
existence, with language like that which Isaiah hurled at 
Babylon, or the Incas at Spain. For while we feel pity and 
affection towards professors of the Romish faith, believing them 
not wilfully in error, but fascinated by a spell cast over them, 
and from which they cannot shake themselves free, we have no 
such tenderness for the system that enslaves them, but enter- 
tain, like the martyred Argyle, a heart-hatred of Popery, and 
rejoice over every blow that is legitimately struck at its power. 
And we do this not from malignancy but from charity, believing 
that the day when Popery perishes will be one that will relieve 
civilised man from the most baneful religious influence under 
which, in these later times, he has laboured ; and open the way, 
we trust, for a reign of truth, and liberty, and love. — 
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ie the month of June last, a number of ministers and others, 
representing the Broad School of Scottish theology, as- 
sembled together at a demonstration breakfast-party in Edin- 
burgh. Things had not been going on quite so prosperously 
with them as formerly. One of their leaders, miscalculatin 
the extent to which the leaven of their influence had mae 
had given forth his views about sundry matters in too out- 
spoken a manner, and the result had been something like a 
reaction. The General Assembly of the Established Church, 
which had just closed its sittings, had shewn an unexpectedly 
ardent attachment to the old landmarks, and an unwonted 
dislike for those who were given to change. Innovations were 
found for the time being to be at a discount. Dr Lee was 
compelled to give up his prayer-book. And the illusion being 
for the moment dispelled that they would be able to alter the 
doctrine and worship of the Church, by means of a growing 
latitudinarian majority within its courts, they met on the 
occasion referred to to give vent to their dissatisfaction, and to 
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devise means whereby the ground they had lost might be 


otherwise regained. 

At. this party the vice-chairman, Principal Tulloch, is re- 

rted to have spoken as follows: “The more I have gone 
into the history of our Church, and the more closely I have 
looked into the cases of men who have been broughit up for 
what is called heresy, the more I have been convinced of this, 
that in almost every case these men have been sacrificed,— 
sacrificed, not to a jealous watchfulness for the truth of God— 
not to an earnest loyal feeling that these men were doing harm 
to the truth ; but sacrificed under the mere impulse of party 
zeal, because the dominant party at the time would tolerate 
nothing but their own interpretation of the truth. What man 
of any culture within the church does not feel that the darkest 
stains on the history of the Church of Scotland were those un- 
happy years, when, under the commencing enthusiasm of that 
movement which ended in the Disruption, such men as Edward 
Irving—of whose heresy no man will now dare to speak—and 
M‘Leod Campbell, were-expelled from the Church ? 

We cannot think so ill of Principal Tulloch as to su 
that, in speaking in this style, he was scattering firebrands in 
-_ ; that he brought these heavy charges against the Scottish 

hurch in mere wantonness, to catch the applause of the light 
horsemen by whom he was surrounded ; and we must conclude, 
therefore, that the above expresses his deliberate judgment on 
the subject to which he refers. But if so, we hear that such is 
his opinion with unfeigned surprise. That there were now and 
again intolerant majorities in the Church of Scotland, is indeed 
matter of history. It was a majority, impatient of all attempts 
to disturb the status quo, which forced the Rev. John M‘Mi 
of Balmaghie into the arms of the Cameronians, and which led 
to the complete organisation of the oldest sect of Scottish Non- 
Conformists, the Reformed Presbyterians. It was owing to the 
intolerance of the dominant party of the day that Ebenezer 
Erskine and his friends were compelled to secede from the 
Establishment, in which they had no liberty, and to appeal to 
the first free and reforming General Assembly which might 
come in after times to be held. It was the high-handed exer- 
cise of authority too which drove Gillespie out of the Church, 
and led to the formation of the Relief community ; and if it 
had not been for an equally intolerant interference with indi- 
vidual freedom at a later period, the Haldanes would have 
carried on their work of reformation within the Church, and we 
should have seen to-day in Scotland no such thing as an indi- 
genous Congregationalism. Party majorities have indeed done 
much evil in the Church of Scotland, and we shall be glad when 
those who at present enjoy the benefits of the lishment 
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come to read aright the history which tells of it. But we have 
done our very best to make ourselves acquainted with the course 
of events, in so far as they relate to doctrine, as well as disci- 

line and government, and we confess we are utterly at a loss to 
lone on what basis at all Dr Tulloch rests his extraordinary 
statement, that “in almost every case, the men who have been 
brought up for HERESY have been sacrificed.” It is, in truth, 
curious to see how differently things appear when looked at 
through different spectacles. Principal Tulloch has no eye for 
the great outstanding fact, that intolerance of a certain kind 
has almost covered Scotland with Nonconformists, while he 
boils with indignation at the bare recollection of an apparently 
much less momentous circumstance, that half-a-dozen Scotch- 
men have in their day been d for heresy. Read, on the 
other hand, the “Testimonies” of the Secession Churches, and 
‘te will find that, while they bitterly complain of the high- 

anded style in which their founders were treated, they actually 
state it as one of the grievances which constrained them to 
break off from the national Establishment, that heretics were 
treated with unjustifiable indulgence. 

No doubt, however, the explanation of this diversity of 
opinion is to be sought for here. To sympathise with seceders 
seeking to maintain even a stricter orthodoxy than the public 
opinion of the time required of them, is the part of a mere 
commonplace Christian ; to feel for a free thinker, on the con- 
trary, is the part of a “man of culture.” For the “ ecclesias- 
tical characteristic,” which Dr Witherspoon observed to belong 
to the moderates in his day, unquestionably distinguishes a 
good many men in ours m “ All ecclesiastical persons,” 
says he, “ of whatever rank, whether principals of colleges, pro- 
fessors of divinity, ministers, or even probationers, that are 
suspected of heresy, are to be esteemed men of great genius, 
vast learning, and uncommon worth, and are by all means to 
be supported and protected.” 

But we propose to inquire here into the actual facts of the 
question raised by Dr Tulloch. It would be needless to go 
back beyond the Revolution, and our space will not allow us 
for the present to come down later than the close of last cen- 
tury ; but within the period thus indicated, there occurred the 
majority of those cases on which the charge against the Church 
of Scotland has been founded, and in the course of a brief 
review of these, we can so far ascertain the justice or injustice 
of the charge itself. Of course, in speaking of trials for eees 
we allude to all processes having as their object the correction 
of opinions believed to be inconsistent with the Confession of 
Faith. Some of these opinions may seem to us not only not 
heretical, but, on the contrary, eminently scriptural; while 
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others, though we may pronounce them unsound, we may hesi- 
tate, in ordinary circumstances, to call positively heretical. 
But we take the term employed on each occasion by the pro- 
secutors, and call that for the time being “heresy” which they 
sought to prove to be so. And it will be at once seen what an 
interesting field of inquiry is here opened up before us. In 
one aspect of it, it is nothing less than the History of Doctrine 
in the Church of Scotland. We are led, in pursuing it, to in- 
quire, What views prevailed in the different ages of the church ? 
who were the leaders of opinion in successive generations ? and 
what were the causes which contributed to the rise of errors 
from time to time ¢ We cannot dwell upon this side of the 
subject ; but any one can see at a glance how much promise of: 
instruction there is in it ; and for one thing, it is impossible to 
read, however cursorily, the oe of the past, and compare its 
leading features with those of the present age, without being 
anew impressed with the fact, that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

The Revolution Church, if we are to believe Lord Macaulay, 
began very early its course of intolerance. In the year 1697, a 
young man named Thomas Aikenhead openly professed himself 
an unbeliver, and, in his intercourse with his fellow-students, 
gave expression to opinions which were in the highest degree 
offensive to the Christian feelings of the community. He spoke 
of the Old Testament as a bundle of fables invented by Ezra ; 
he ridiculed the Trinity, and called Christ an impostor; he 
even denied the separate existence of God, and asserted that 
God and the world were one. For uttering such opinions he 
was taken up and tried, and, — been found guilty, he was 
publicly executed in Edinburgh. It is true that the process 
against the youth was carried on before the Court of Justiciary, 
and that the civil and not the ecclesiastical authorities were 
directly responsible for his condemnation and death ; but the 
historian roundly charges the crime upon the church, and 
affirms that if it had not been for its influence this outrageous 
act of persecution would never have been peony “The 
ministers,” he says, “demanded not only the poor boy’s death, 
but his speedy death, though it should be his eternal death! 
Even from their pulpits they cried out for cutting him off. 

. . . The preachers who were the boy’s murderers crowded 
around him at the gallows, and, while he was struggling in the 
last agony, insulted heaven with prayers more foaplatnes 
than anything that he had uttered. Wodrow has told no 
blacker story of Dundee.” 

It is unfortunate for Macaulay’s credit in this case that, for 
his extraordinary account of it, he has given his authorities ; 
for an examination of these authorities not only does not bear 
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out his charges against the ministers, but serves to give fresh 
confirmation of the now too well accepted fact, that his gifts as 
a rhetorician sadly affected his capacity for acting the part of 
an accurate and judicial historian. In a pamphlet published 
some years ago anonymously, but whose authorship is now well 
known, Dr MCrie shews this mest conclusively ; and at the 
same time adduces independent evidence to prove that Macau- 
lay had done more than colour and exaggerate,—that he had 
actually stated as facts what were little better than pure fictions. 
It did indeed sound incredible to begin with, that such a man 
as Carstares (who must have been one of the ministers referred 
to) had given his countenance to the truculent conduct which 
Macaulay describes ; and here is testimony which directly con- 
tradicts the story. Two discourses have been preserved which 
were preached in Edinburgh at the very time of Aikenhead’s 
trial, and their author, Mr William Lorimer, expresses himself 
in his preface in the following terms :—‘Some of the ministers, 
to my certain knowledge, and particularly the late reverend, 
learned, prudent, peaceable, and pious George Meldrum, 
then minister of the Tron Church, interceded for him with the 
Government, and solicited his pardon ; and when that could 
not be obtained, he desired a reprieve for him, and I joined 
with him in it. This was the day before his execution. The 
Chancellor was willing to have granted him a reprieve, but 
could not do it without the advice of the Privy Council and 
Judges, and to shew his willingness, he called the Council and 
usdgun , who debated the matter, and then carried it by plur- 
ality of votes for his execution, according to the sentence of 
the judge, that there might be a stop put to the spreading of 
that contagion of blasphemy.” We may dismiss this case 
therefore without a word of further comment. Whatever of the 
spirit of intolerance appeared in the treatment of Aikenhead, 
it is not to be charged, either directly or indirectly, upon the 
courts or the leaders of the church. 

A case much more in point occurred in 1701, when Dr 
George Garden, one of the ministers of Aberdeen, was deposed 
for Bourignonism. The history of this heresy supplies some of 
the strangest illustrations we have anywhere met with of the 
lengths to which human credulity will occasionally go. An- 
toinette Bourignon, the author of it, was born at Lisle in 1616. 
She was so ugly that, on her birth, a question arose as to 
whether she should not be put to death as a monster. She 
was brought up a papist, and never left the Romish communion. 
Many of her doctrines were not only absurd, but positively dis- 
gusting ; and there were some features in her character, such 
as her unwillingness to contribute of her abundant means to 
any good object, which one would fancy were calculated to chill 
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every feeling of enthusiasm that might otherwise have been 
awakened. And yet, even in Scotland, she came to have so 
many disciples that in four different years, up to 1710, the 
General Assembly found it necessary to issue acts warning the 
people against her doctrines ; and up till the present moment, 
one of ‘the uestions put to candidates for ordination in the 
Established Church deals with their willingness to renounce Bou- 
rignonism. But more remarkable even than this are the terms 
in which her disciples (some of them learned and able men) 
allowed themselves to speak of her. “The woman,” says Dr 
John Cockburn,* “ was above all that is human ; inhabited by 
the Spirit of God, and all she did or spoke was to be ascribed 
to Him, and to be reckoned not so much hers as His who de- 
signed that she should be the greatest blessing that ever was 
conferred upon mankind ; therefore they are not ashamed to 
bestow on her the epithets that are given to Jesus Christ ; they 
set her on the same level with him ; they honour her with his 
titles, regarding not Him, but her, as the last and highest ex- 
pression of God’s love to mankind. Years and experience 
make others wise and knowing, but she had her vast knowledge 
from the beginning. She never did, nor would, learn anything 
from the Scriptures ; she would take nothing second-hand, but 
would have all things immediately from God himself.” These 
were exalted views to be taken of this woman by others, but 
they were not more so than she took of herself. “The truths 
contained in my writings,” says she, “are the seed of the woman 
which must bruise the head of the serpent. For nobody can 
discern evil things in my writings, they being indited by the 
Holy Spirit, which is sanctity itself.” 

We oa little of Dr George Garden, but, from the descrip- 
tion given of him by Andrew Honyman, at one time bishop of 
Orkney, he must have been rather an important person in his 
day. Honyman’s book¢ is a very witty and amusing one. On 
its title- appears the appropriate motto, “ Refuse Profane 
and O ives Fables ;” and somewhere in it he makes the 
remark, “I have seen what our forefathers never dreamed of. 
I have seen an illiterate woman act the part of a Professor of 
Divinity, and a learned doctor sit at her feet as a scholar for 
instruction.” He speaks of Dr Garden as “supported by his 
interest in several of the greatest families in the north, admired 
as an oracle of learning and piety by all the neighbourhood, 
having the conveniences of retirement, leisure, and books at 
home, and a fixed correspondence abroad.” With all this, how- 
ever, the doctor grew discontented with his position as a minister 





* “ Bourignonism Detected.” London, 1698. 
t “ Bourignonism Displayed.” Aberdeen, 1710. 
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of the Church of Scotland. His correspondence abroad brought 
him acquainted with the writings of Madame Bourignon, and he 
became one of her most ardent followers. With the view of 

ropagating her doctrines, he translated her works into Eng- 
ish, and, when they were attacked, he supported them as her 
champion. Of course such conduct could not but attract the 
attention of the ecclesiastical courts. He was tried for heresy, 
and, there being no doubt about the fact that “all his darts were 
levelled at the Westminster Confession of Faith,” he was de- 
posed from the office of the ministry. And it will scarcely be 
said, we should imagine, by any one that we have here a case 
of “sacrifice” on the altar of intolerance ; for among the doc- 
trines upheld by Dr Garden, and condemned in him, were such 
as these: that Christ had a twofold human nature, one of 
which was produced of Adam before the woman was formed, 
and the other born of the Virgin Mary; that Christ, in his 
human nature, was sinfully corrupt ; that there:is generation 
in heaven and hell; that there is no such thing as divine . 

rescience, or divine ordination, &c., &c. There are some, we 

now, who think it persecution to call any man to account for 
his opinions, no matter how directly opposed they may be to 
the standards of the church which he professes to support, but 
we are not writing for the satisfaction of such persons. We 
address men who have some sense of what is reasonable, and 
may assume that, in their judgment at least, the excision of 
the Aberdeen Bourignonist was amply justified. 

This case, however, holds a place in the history of the church 
far less prominent than that which was commenced in 171 4against 
Professor Simpson of Glasgow. The professor was long and gene- 
rally believed to hold opinions at variance with the Confession of 
Faith, and to be taking advantage of his position at the foun- 
tainhead of instruction to corrupt the streams of Scottish doc- 
trine ; but a most singular reluctance was displayed through- 
out the church to proceed to extremity against him. This was 
due no doubt in great part to the decay of religious earnestness, 
but a pamphlet we have seen, printed in 1728, may also be 
received as throwing some light on the subject. It is entitled 
“ An Alarm to the Church of Scotland, and to all Lovers of 
Truth against Error,’ and professes to be a “Letter from a 
gentleman in the country to his old acquaintance in the city 
about the affairs of Mr John Simpson.” In this little contem- 

rary brochure are the following significant sentences, :—“ I 
aes some say that if the Professor should be deposed by this 
church, that he will write upon the subjects that have been in 
debate, and will do more hurt by his writing than he would 
do if he were kept in the office.” “I am informed that some 
principal persons in the Government, by the influence of Doctor 
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Clark, a known Arian in England, and a t friend to the 
Professor, have very much taken him by the hand, and have 
had no small influence upon some of the members of the last 
Assembly not to oppose the Professor, and upon others to 
plead for him.” “I am also told that though the Assembly 
should de him from his office, the sovereign, who is patron 
of the college, will continue him in the enjoyment of his bene- 
fice, and so there can be no professor settled there while he 
lives ; others tell, if the Assembly depose him, the College of 
Glasgow, by a power lodged in them, which they pretend to 
and t of, will repone him.” Some of these reports may 
have been, to a great extent, idle rumours, but we may assume 
they had a substantial basis of some sort to rest upon ; and the 
impression made by them is certainly this, that few thought 
the Professor at all what he should have been, but they were 
afraid of him, both on account of his own known ability to 
work mischief, and because of the powerful support he was 
— to receive from persons of great political influence. 
And the Professor himself seems to have been emboldened by 
the timidity of the church, to proceed to even greater lengths 
in error. The manner, indeed, in which the church courts 
dealt with his case, was in the last degree cowardly. His own 
arm refused to libel him ; and it was left for a stranger, 
James Webster of Edinburgh, to bring the character of his 
teaching under the notice of the Assembly. The Assembly, in 
1715, heard the charge, and appointed a committee to inquire 
into it. In 1716, it did nothing but renewed the appointment of 
the committee. In 1717, it passed an act in which “ Mr John 
Simpson is discharged, and prohibited to use expressions that 
bear and are often used in a bad and unsound sense, or to 
teach, preach, or otherwise vent opinions, propositions, or 
hypotheses, which unduly advance natural reason, and are 
not evidently founded on Scripture ;’ but he was still allowed, 
without let or hindrance, to exercise his office. In 1728, the 
Assembly went further, for having ascertained that Mr Simp- 
son had expressed himself in terms inconsistent with a belief 
in the Trinity, it suspended him from teaching and preaching 
till next Assembly. In 1729, the sentence of the previous 
ear was confirmed, and Mr Simpson was removed finally from 
his office. At the same time, “that the judicatories may have 
no more trouble about this process, it is thought fit that, for 
peace’s sake, this whole affair concerning Mr John Simpson 
shall rest here.” The divinity professor who was dealt with 
thus tenderly, can be proved to have discarded the doctrines 
of original sin and human depravity—to have depreciated the 
value of a divine revelation, to have taught some of the lead- 
ing errors of the Arians. Ultimately, after fourteen years of 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVIII. 3E 
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battling, he was deprived of his great opportunities for poisoning 
the streams of life at their source—he was told he must no 
longer teach the heresies he had adopted, but he was not de- 
posed from the office of the ministry, nor was he cut off from 
the communion of the church, and neither can he therefore be 
spoken of as one of those victims of intolerance, whose “ sacri- 
fice,” on the altar of party zeal, is calculated to make one blush 
in reading the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 
Simultaneously with this “gangin’ plea,” as the old Scottish 
lawyers would have called it, in which Mr John Simpson was 
concerned, there was another proceeding before the church 
courts of a very different nature. The Church at this time, as 
ever, had within it two great parties. The Moderates were in 
the ascendancy, but the Evangelicals, though far fewer in num- 
ber, were able, active, and zealous, and they made their power 
felt more or less throughout the whole country. And at this 
juncture they greatly needed to be on the alert, for partly 
through the legal preaching which had long prevailed in Scot- 
land, and partly through the influence of the writings of Baxter, 
a refined Arminianism threatened to — over the land, and 
to take possession even of pulpits from which a more certain 
sound had been wont to issue. To meet this evil—the pro- 
mulgation, not so much of gross error, as of incorrect and im- 
perfect views of gospel truth—a number of ministers banded 
together, and through the press, the ap oe: and the presbytery, 
sought to give a right direction to the public mind. The 
Presbytery of Auchterarder particularly distinguished itself in 
this good work. In order to secure that all whom it sent forth 
to preach should present the truth in a Scriptural form, it re- 
quired of every candidate for licence assent to certain testing 
propositions, one of which was the following :—“ That it is not 
sound and orthodox to teach that we must. forsake sin in order 
to come to Christ.” This proposition a young man named 
Craig refused to subscribe; and the question, both of the 
soundness of the proposition itself, and of the lawfulness of 
making it a condition of licence, was brought up in 1717 before 
the General Assembly. On both counts the case was decided 
in favour of the appellant, and the first step was thus taken 
toward the formal opening of a doctrinal controversy which 
continued to rage for many years. Thomas Boston was a 
member of the Assemby of 1717, and protested against the 
condemnation of the Auchterarder proposition, but being 
overborne there by an anti-evangelical majority, he fell back 
upon what proved in his hands a mightier weapon, the press. 
In this course he was followed by others of a like mind. The 
riod became oue of great literary activity ; books were pub- 
ished which were to have a lasting influence on the religious 
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education of Scotland ; and, among others, one work ape’, 
which has been as cordially tae and as heartily condemned 
as perhaps any book that was ever submitted to human criti- 
cism. This work was “The Marrow of Modern Divinity.” It 
was written by an English scholar and Oxford student, named 
Fisher, and was first published in London in 1646. Falling 
into the hands of Mr Hog of Carnock, it seemed to him emi- 
nently fitted to set forth and vindicate those doctrines of grace 
which were then assailed ; and he issued a Scottish edition of 
it, with a recommendatory preface. But the sponsorship thus 
undertaken proved no sinecure. Mr Hog was imthodintely 
accused of countenancing heretical teaching by Princi 
Hadow of St Andrews, who preached a synod sermon at him. 
That, indeed, eould have been borne, but the zealous Principal 
was not content with arguing the question. He formally called 
the attention of the General Assembly to the spread of a new 
form of error, and the commission was instructed “to inquire 
into the publishing of books and pamphlets tending to the 
diffusing of the condemned propositions of Auchterarder, and 
promoting a system of opinions relative thereto which are in- 
consistent with the Confession of Faith.” The commission 
entered on this work con amore. It appointed a committee 
on “ Purity of Doctrine,” which again appointed a sub-com- 
mitte to sit at St Andrews and ripen the matter for the 
Assembly. This sub-committee summoned before it several of 
the men who were suspected of heretical tendencies, and the 
conferences held with them were so satisfactory, that it was 
hoped the whole affair would have been settled peaceably. 
But in the end Hadow had influence enough to get everything 
arranged in his own way, and when the mbly met it was 
prevailed on by the representations of its committee to pass 
an act deliberately condemning the book which had been the 
cause of the contention, and the doctrine which it was pub- 
lished to commend. It is no good excuse for this hasty sen- 
tence to say that the men who passed it acted under a 
misapprehension. They believed that in condemning the 
“ Marrow,” “ they were discountenancing such desperate posi- 
tions” as these,—universal atonement and pardon, holiness not 
necessary to salvation, the believer not under the law as a rule 
of life, rewards and punishments no motives to obedience, no 
faith where there is no subjective assurance. These positions, 
however, were not held by the author of the book, or by his 
defenders. They were simply ascribed to them, stupidly 
or wickedly, by their enemies, and the court, acting in a 
judicial capacity, ought to have discovered that. But pains 
were not taken to ascertain what was the real truth in 

to this matter; and in the judgment of the best men in Scot- 
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land, a great public wrong was then done to the cause of 
evangelical religion. 

The thing did not end here, however. Boston and his 
friends, who felt themselves condemned in the condemnation 
of “The Marrow,” came up to the following Assembly with a 
representation and complaint, asking that the Act of the 
previous year might be repealed. The grounds on which they 
pled for this were that by it the Church had been committed 
to the disavowal of some of its own fundamental principles. 
They complained that the Assembly had pronounced it unsound 
to say, “that as the law is the covenant of works, believers are 
altogether and wholly free from it,” and “that the believer is 
entitled to plead the obedience of Christ in answer to the law’s 
demand of good works for obtaining salvation.” They asserted 
further, that no account had been taken of the “fiducial” 
element, which makes an obvious and important distinction 
between the assurance of faith and the assurance of sense ; and 
they finally objected that under the sweeping disapprobation 
which had been expressed of the supposed “Marrow” doctrine of 
universal pardon, condemnation had in effect been passed on 
the right of the church, to make a free offer of Christ to every 
individual sinner of mankind. 

It need scarcely be said that this complaint was not met in 
the spirit in which it was presented. On the contrary, the 
pst ocho were themselves immediately put upon the defen- 
sive, and were required to satisfy the Assembly as to their own 
soundness in the faith. Our space will not allow us to give a 
history of the case, but the following is the account given by 
Boston of the close of it in 1722:—“ We appeared,” says he, 
“before the General Assembly, when the affair was at length 
brought to an end, and we were admonished and rebuked. 
. . . Easily foreseeing what would be the issue, I drew a protes- 
tation while I was at home, and carried it along with me. And 
the admonition and rebuke being received with all gravity, the 
said protestation, subscribed by us all, was given in by the 
hands of Mr Kidd, and instruments taken thereon in due form, 
but the Assembly would not read it, and closed the sederunt. 
. . . L received the rebuke and admonition as an ornament put 
upon me, being for the cause of truth. . . . Thus ended that 
weighty affair by means whereof I received another sensible 
increase of light into the doctrines of grace.” 

In the following year the Assembly had its attention again 
called to this same subject, in connection with the case of Mr 
Gabriel Wilson of Maxton, who had been regularly libelled by 
the Synod of Teviotdale for teaching “ Marrow” doctrines ; but 
Mr Wilson’s explanations were accepted as satisfactory, and 
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the case was dismissed without any serious censure being pro- 
nounced upon the offender. 

This whole chapter of Scottish church history is an unpleasant 
one. We should all have been glad had it been possible to say 
that, if the General Assembly sometimes winked at error, it 
never formally condemned the truth. But this unfortunately 
cannot be affirmed. It is not necessary to be an out and out 
defender of every phrase and expression in the “ Marrow of 
Modern Divinity” in order to see that those who appeared as 
its champions were the true friends of evangelical religion, and 
that those who followed the lead of Principal ow were 
made to condemn what were substantially the principles of the 

pel. Still we cannot accuse the dominant party of “sacri- 

cing” their opponents. They rebuked and admonished them, 
but n retired to Ettrick, and Erskine to Portmoak, to 
pursue unmolested those evangelical labours which were to tell 
so powerfully on the generation which they adorned. 

Some years after the scttlousent of the “Marrow” case, but 
just about the time when Professor Simpson was being dealt 
with as he had long deserved to be, the General Assembly was 
required to proceed against one whom all regarded as a good 
man, but who had adopted views which made his continuance 
as a minister of the Church of Scotland inconsistent and 
unseemly. This was the Rev. John Glass of Tealing. He 
was ordained in 1719, and from the very outset distinguished 
himself so much as a faithful and fervent preacher, that 
multitudes were attracted to his church from the parishes 
around. But he by and by became, in plain terms, a Volun- 
tary and an Independent, and -—— Inveighed against the 
union of Church and State, and the Presbyterian order of 
church government. The offences in themselves were not ve: 
serious, it will be said. We do not pronounce them “ heretical” 
in any very high sense of the expression. But it seems obvious 
that no minister could very well hold such opinions, and 
remain conscientiously within a communion like that of the 
Church of Scotland, and Mr Glass was ex quietly to 
retire. This, however, he would not do, and a formal process 
was raised against him. There could be no doubt about his 
offence, and in 1728 he was suspended; and when he still con- 
tinued to exercise his ministry in open defiance of the supreme 
authority to which he had nanhoul welveiiilien, he was deposed 
in the year following. Many have pronounced this sentence 
an intolerant act, and the General Assembly itself appears to 
have been part] of that mind, for in 1739, at the request of 
several rah sac | synods, who pled that “his peculiar ee 
were not inconsistent with his being a minister of Christ,” it 
actually recalled it. But it may surely be fairly argued, that 
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Mr Glass brought the evil upon himself. His clinging to his 
benefice after he had manifestly lost all moral title to it, was 
not very creditable to him, and the Assembly was forced into 
a course from which his own sense of honour ought to have 
saved it. “It is (I find in conversation) urged,” says Wodrow, 
“that nothing is laid to Mr Glass’s charge but his being of the 
Independent opinion, and that it will look very ill in the eyes 
of our brethren of these sentiments, in England and New 
England, to depose a person from the ministry only for this. 
As I take it, your synod have deposed him for his disorders in 
what they think a Scriptural, regular, and well constituted 
presbyterian church—his departure from her, his contumacy, 
and divisive courses, and venting and spreading schism and 
innovations in a peaceable and united society, contrary to his 
solemn vow and subscription. I am of opinion (under correc- 
tion) that Dr Owen, the Mathers, and other pious Independents, 
would never approve his practices. Had any of them been 
alone in a presbyterian church, and happened to change their 
sentiments toward Independency, I persuade myself they would 
have sought conference, modestly propounded their arguments 
free from the airs he gives himeelf and if they could not con- 
vince others they would have departed to another society, 
where they might enjoy their freedom.” * 

In the very midst of the agitations which had already 
resulted in the first secession, the church was called upon to 
deal with a case similar in kind to that of Professor Simpson. 
One of the St Andrews professors, Mr Archibald Campbell, 
had in the retirement of a rural charge written two books, 
“An Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue, 1728,” and 
“Discourses proving that the Apostles were no Enthusiasts, 
1730,” against the Deists and Free Thinkers of England. The 
books had borne him into a chair, but he had hardly been 
seated there when somebody made the discovery, that in 
defending Christianity against its foes, he had voluntarily 
surrendered some of its most important outposts. It was 
rather a late discovery, for the on had been in circulation 
for some years before any formal notice was taken of their 
unsoundness, But the excited state of the times was probably 
the cause of the oversight, and at anyrate they were laid hold 
upon at last. First, the indefatigable Principal Hadow, accom- 
panied by two other ministers of the Synod of Fife, waited on 
the professor privately, to hear from his own lips an account of 
his doctrine. They had prepared a list of nineteen propositions 
regarding which they asked explanations, Mr Campbell met 





* Wodrow Correspondence. Letter to the Rev. H. Maxwell of Forfar, 
Feb. 11. 1780. 
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them (as he himself tells us in a letter to the Scots Magazine 
of the day) with frankness and candour, and the counts in 
the indictment were reduced to four. About these four, 
however, they could come to no agreement; and he was 
required to answer to them before the Assembly of 1786. 
He was then charged with having taught, 1. That man is 
unable of himself to discover the existence of a God; 2. 
That nevertheless the law of nature is sufficient to guide 
rational minds to happiness; 38. That self-love is the sole 
motive of all religious and virtuous actions; and 4. That 
the apostles had no notion of our Lord’s divinity at the time 
of his crucifixion. In reply, he pled that by the first pro- 
ae he had no intention of enervating natural religion, 

ut rather to shew the necessity of a supernatural revelation; 
that under the second he did not mean to teach that the 
revelation of a Saviour, and faith in him, were superfluous ; 
that with regard to the third, what he meant to teach was 
that our delight in the glory of God was the chief motive of 
all virtuous action; and that as for his fourth position, it 
was no more than a mere conjecture of his own. The 
Assembly accepted his explanations, and agreed ‘‘ that the 
matter rest here,” adding, however, a caution which ‘clearly 
shewed that their sentence was allied in spirit to the famous 
verdict, ‘‘ Not guilty,” but the panel is warned not to do the 
same thing again. ; 

This Assembly has been pointedly accused of having 
looked one way and rowed another. It passsd an excellent 
act on the subject of non-intrusion, and then proceeded to 
give practical countenance to conduct which grossly trans- 
—— it; and its proceedings in the case of Professor 

ampbell were entirely in keeping with the character of in- 
consistency, which history has ascribed to it. Thus it 
puntates to be deeply concerned about purity of doctrine, 
and yet it displayed a readines to accept the Professor’s 
glosses which shewed that its interest in the form of sound 
words was very much of a sham; and, indeed, one cannot 
help believing that this whole case was intentionally mis- 
managed. There were far worse things in Campbell’s works 
than those which were formally charged against him. It is 
quite conceivable that a man may hold, as a speculative 
Opinion, that the disciples did not realise the majesty of 
their Master’s character until after the resurrection, and 
yet maintain in its integrity the gospel creed; but. it is 
not possible to think of any writer as radically sound who 
speaks of supernatural illumination as the dream of an 
enthusiast, and ridicules as “terms of art” such expressions 
as, ‘‘consulting the throne of grace, laying a matter before 
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the Lord, and imploring the Lord’s light and direction.” 
These, nevertheless, were forms of language which Campbell 
allowed himself to employ, and they leave upon us the im- 
pression that if the libel had been better constructed his 
real unsoundness would not have been so easily explained 
away. As it was, however, the friends of orthodoxy were 
gratified with a spectacle. The leaders had no mind to 
*‘ sacrifice” any one who did his best to throw cold water 
upon all enthusiasm, but they had no objection to earn the 
reputation of fidelity by suffering an offender to pass through 
the form of a trial. 

A far more interesting man than Campbell was Professor, 
afterwards Principal, Leechman of Glasgow. He was born 
at Dolphinton in 1706; was tutor first to Geddes of Kirkurd, 
and afterwards-to Mure of Caldwell; was licensed at Paisley 
in 1781; ordained in 1786 at Beith, where he remained seven 
years, and resided chiefly in Caldwell House; and became 
a candidate for the chair of Theology in Glasgow in 1743. 
It was the prospect of his having committed to him the 
instruction of the future ministry of Scotland which first 
roused the evangelicals to take active steps against him. 
Mr Robe, of Kilsyth, who became the leader of the opposi- 
tion, and published an account of the trial, tells us that 
Leechman had been suspected even as a probationer ; that 
a sermon which he preached before the Synod, after his 
settlement,on the “‘ Temper, Character,and Duty of a Minister 
of the Gospel,” did not tend to remove the feeling of discon- 
tent, and that his sermon on Prayer, which was published 
in 1748, confirmed the ever deepening impression that he 
was not one whom it would be safe to have seated in a 
theological chair. An elder, therefore, of the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, in his own name and that of others, entered a com- 
plaint against him. The Presbytery appointed a committee 
to examine the sermon and to report. The Committee did 
so, and these points were brought out :—1. That the Object 
of Prayer is assumed in the sermon to be God addressed as 
the Creator; 2. That no mention is made of the merit and 
intercession of Christ; and8. That when the author mentions 
the various ends of Christ’s coming into the world, and of 
his death, he omits taking notice of the greatest and most 
important end—his Satisfaction. Before the case went 
further, however, the Professor carried it by complaint 
to the Synod, and there he got everything his own way. 
‘The unexpected attack on the author,” says his a eng 
“visibly calculated to raise a spirit of bigotry in the com- 
mon people against him, soon raised the attention and 
indignation of many of the conscientious friends of religion 
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and learning in that quarter to whom Mr Leechman was not 
personally known. It drew together a great number of the 
clergy from the most distant corners of that large Synod, 
eignthes with several gentlemen of rank, who took their 
seats with them as elders, which they had not done for many 
years before.” In the errr | of 1744 he was almost 
equally fortunate. He explained to them that he had pub- 
lished the obnoxious sermon to prevent the bad effects of a 
late pamphlet which represented prayer as an absurd and 
unreasonable, nay, as an impious and blasphemous, practice, 
and added, ‘‘As the pamphlet, which occasioned the publica- 
tion of this sermon, did attack only one part of prayer, viz., 
offering up of our desires unto God, but did not attack the 
other part of it, viz., offering in the name of Christ; the 
discourse is mainly limited to the application and vindica- 
tion of the first part of prayer.” ith this account of the 
matter the Assembly was satisfied, and, without a vote, pro- 
hibited the Presbytery from proceeding further. 

Previously to this, Leechman had been inducted into the 
professorial office. The evangelicals made every effort to 
exclude him, but in vain. His opponent, the famous Mac- 
laurin, lost the election by but one vote; but on the side of 
Leechman there were influences which there was no with- 
standing. His friend, Francis Hutcheson, then in the Moral 
rere 2 chair, stuck at nothing in his endeavour to serve 
him. ovember 1748, for example, he wrote to Mure of 
Caldwell* telling him that he wants “‘a letter from the Duke 
of Montrose, the Chancellor of the University, to Morthland, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, to be shewn to others; and 
he malignantly mentions that Professor Anderson, the chief 
opponent of Leechman, ‘makes himself ridiculous by dan- 
gling after Whitefield and M‘Culloch;’ and he wants this 
to be specially known to Tweeddale, who was Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and to Andrew Mitchell, his private 
Secretary.” 

The effect of such an appointment on the theology of 
Scotland co uld scarcely be expected to be favourable; but, 
of course, we have very different accounts from different 
quarters. ‘‘ He set out a body of young preachers,” says the 
author of the article veletwed to below, “who unfortunately 
lost the common people and the pious of all ranks without 
gaining the worldly and unbelieving.” ‘He contributed 
greatly,” says Dr James Wodrow, ‘‘to form the taste of his 
pupils in theology, and improve the eloquence of the pulpit 

* Some interesting information relating to this period, and to Leechman’s 


case, will be found in an article on Francis Hutcheson, which appeared in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review for April 1864. 
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of Scotland.” Apart from that question, however, he was 
evidently a man who, as he grew in years, commanded from 
all quarters an increasing respect. ‘‘He had,” says Dr 
Carlyle, “the appearance of an ascetic monk, reduced by 
fasting and prayer nearly to the figure of a skeleton.” ‘‘He 
was,” says Sir Harry Moncrieff, ‘‘a man of primitive and 
apostolic manners, equally distinguished by his love of 
literature and his liberal opinions.” We think his apology 
for his sermon on Prayer an exceedingly lame one; we 
heartily sympathise with those who had encouraged “the 
Cumbuslang work” in their endeavours to keep him out of 
the theological chair; but it is perhaps just as well that we 
cannot find in him either, one of the many victims which 
Scotland is popularly supposed to have sacrificed on the 
shrine of her insatiable intolerance. He was Moderator of 
the Assembly in 1757. 

The Church, however, had now fairly entered on that 
suicidal course of procedure which made the occurrence of 
trials for heresy in the last degree improbable. The men 
who might have concerned themselves about upholding the 
banner of orthodoxy were being rapidly driven into the ranks 
of the Seceders, where they could only testify against pre- 
vailing corruptions, and the mass which remained was too 
homogeneous in its laxity to trouble any who might indulge 
in occasional extravagances. While, therefore, it is literally 
true that at no period in the history of the Church of Scotland 
was its doctrine so defective as during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, at no period were there fewer heresy 
processes before the ecclesiastical courts. But even then 
ae ag became at last too scandalous to be entirely over- 
looked. 

In 1780, Principal Robertson retired from the leadership 
of the Assembly on this, among other grounds, that he felt 
himself unable any longer to repress the ardour of his more 
latitudinarian followers. They were anxious to be relieved 
from signing the confession; and endeavoured to secure the 
abolition of the law which required subscription. In this 
project they were foiled; for a number of landed proprietors 
immediately sent them word that if they broke the terms of 
the concordat which bound them to the State, they would no 
longer hold themselves liable to pay stipend, and that was 
an argumentum ad hominem, which proved amazingly influ- 
ential. But, though defeated in this effort, they did not there- 
fore settle back into the position of a decent, though distaste- 


ful, conformity. On the contrary, they resolved if the law 
would not bend they would break it; and from many a 
pulpit in Scotland doctrines came to be openly proclaimed, 
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whose consistency with the confession nobody pretended to 
assert. 


“ What need to pare a bold expression, 

To make it hang with the C-nf—ss—n, 

Which every novice knows is now 

But like a supple broken bow.” : 
Such, according to the author of ‘“‘ The Kirkiad,” who sings 
of this time as ‘‘ the golden age of the Church of Scotland,” 
was the maxim in most general acceptance, and there are 
few parts of the lowlands of Scotland in which stories are 
not told which strikingly illustrate the fact. 

The zeal of individuals sometimes forced the church 
courts to take notice of what they would have will- 
ingly winked at. Such an instance occurred in connection 
with Mr Ferguson of Kilwinning, who had openly avowed 
his approbation of the writings of a noted Socinian. He was 
called ‘to answer for himself at.the bar of the Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr, but he gave in some “‘ explanations,” and 
the Synod was at once satisfied. But this case created little 
stir compared with that which involved a much more pro- 
minent man, Dr M‘Gill of Ayr, perhaps the very man whom 
Burns had in his eye when, contrasting the elegant moder- 
ate preacher with the ranting evangelical, he says: 

“What signifies his barren shine 
moral powers and reason ? 
His English style and gesture fine 
Are a’ clean out of season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine 
Or some old pagan heathen 
The moral man he does define 
But ne’er a word of faith in 
That’s right this day.” 


Dr M‘Gill published in 1786 a work entitled “‘ A Practical 
Essay on the Death of Christ,” in which he not only gave 
a most imperfect view of the atonement, but set forth the 
doctrine of Christ’s Person in such a way as to leave little 
doubt that he was a Socinian. On this account he was 
brought up before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr in 1789, 
but it was not until April 1790 that the case was finally 
adjudicated upon. For the account of what occurred on 
that occasion we are indebted to Mr Thomas Bell, one of the 
ministers of Glasgow, who took the deepest interest. in the 

rocess, and who, in a translation which he executed of a 

utch work .on the Satisfaction of Christ, and in his own 
little book, ‘‘ The Articles of Ayr,” did his best to counteract 
the evil which the lenity of the ecclesiastical courts seemed 
to him calculated to produce. 

At the Synod meeting referred to, ‘“‘a motion was made 
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and seconded, that, as Dr M‘Gill had shewn a disposition to 
make suitable acknowledgments in order to restore peace, 
some ministers should retire with him to draw up what might 
appear to them calculated to produce so desirable an end.” 
The Synod having considered the motion, did appoint six 
ministers to retire immediately with the doctor, taking with 
them what papers they thought proper. Said committee, with 
Dr M‘Gill, retired for some hours, and then brought in their 
report, which consisted of an explanation and apology b 
the doctor, the committee declaring their satisfaction wit 
it. The doctor’s explanation and apology was as follows: 
‘Considering that every member of the Church of Scotland 
is bound by very solemn engagements to adhere to her 
standards, and that the standards are the only authoritative 
interpreters of Scripture amongst us, I hereby declare that 
I am heartily sorry that my publications should have given 
offence to any one of my brethren or to the world. _ And 
now, upon further reflection, I am sensible that there are 
ideas contained in these publications which may appear im- 
proper modes of expression, ambiguous and unguarded, par- 
ticularly respecting the original and essential dignity of the 
Son of God, the doctrine of the atonement by his suffering 
and death, the priesthood and intercession of Christ, the 
method of reconciling sinners to God, and subscription to 
the Confession of Faith: All which ideas I hereby disclaim, 
and for all which expressions I am heartily sorry, and hereby 
declare my belief of these great articles as they are laid down 
in the standards of the Church.’ This explanation and 
apology being read and duly considered, the Synod approved 
thereof, and received the same as satisfactory, ordering it to 
be published.” 

“They found no cause,” added Mr Bell, “to suspend him 
a few Sabbaths from his office, none to rebuke him at their 
bar that he might be sound in the faith, none to prohibit 
him from using such offensive expressions as frequently 
occur in his publications, nay, none to admonish him.” 

But this is another of the “ victims” of Scottish intoler- 
ance! How absurd does the talk about tyranny sound, 
when we test it by the facts which are furnished to us by 
actual history! We have gone over the whole century, 
noticing all the trials for heresy of which any account is 
given, and we put it to the reader if any foundation has 
appeared for the extraordinary charge which has been 
brought against the Church of Scotland, that “in almost 
every case the men who have been brought up for heresy 
have been sacrificed—sacrificed not to a jealous watchfulness 
for the truth of God, but under the mere impulse of party 
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zeal, because the dominant party at the time would tolerate 
nothing but their own interpretation of the truth.” We 
—— that Principal Tulloch was thinking more of Irving 
and Campbell of Row than of his own recollections of earlier 
heresy trials. The processes against them we have yet to 
notice, but even though it could be proved, which it cer- 
tainly cannot, that they were the victims of intolerance, it 
would still remain a manifest calumny that ‘in almost every 
case” the Scottish Church, in its treatment of supposed 
heretics, had been guilty of monstrous and insufferable in- 
justice. N. L. W. 
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Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A.,, late 
Chaplin to the Embassy at Berlin. Two vols. Second Edition. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co, 1866. 


Sermons, cee at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. Frederick 
W. Robertson, M A.,the Incumbent. First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Series. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


ba meee judgment may be passed on the doctrinal 
views of Frederick Robertson; whatever estimate may 
be formed of the amount or quality of his influence on 
religious thought ; whether he be regarded as a leader in an 
upward direction, or as a dangerous and misleading guide ; 
whether his influence, for good or evil, be regarded as deep 
and lasting, or as limited and evanescent; there can hardly 
be but one opinion, that the publication of his life and 
letters is of great importance and interest. If, in after ages, 
the history of religion and the church of Christ in the nine- 
teenth century ever comes to be written, one of the chapters 
that will possess a peculiar charm and fascination for the de- 
vout and intelligent student, will be that which records the 
life and work of this most gifted and loveable man. In his 
case, as in that of most of those whose work has been intellec- 
tual and literary, the interest and importance of the life de- 

nd chiefly on the light thrown by the life on the origin and 

evelopment of the characteristic views of the man. It is 
the clearest and most authentic exposition we can ever get of 
the genesis of any peculiar opinions, that is afforded by the 
biography of their author ; and often it throws a flood of light 
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on the seemingly eccentric docrines of some heresiarch or 
wayward thinker, when we can trace the causes or influences 
in his character or surroundings that gave birth and shape 
to them. Indeed, something of this kind is needed, in order 
rightly to understand and fairly to appreciate any opinion 
or set of opinions; and it is the task of church history, as 
that science is now understood and followed out by such men 
as Neander, to investigate and bring this out. It is not suffi- 
cient to know accurately and fully what such and such a 
man held on various subjects; if it is worth while really to 
know and estimate his views, we must learn something of 
how they rose in his mind, and how they presented them- 
selves to him; we must, in short, be able, more or less fully, 
to enter into his views, and think as he thought, or at least 
understand how it was that he thought as he did. This is 
especially necessary, if we would obtain the good that is to 
be found in any set of opinions, without the error or evil 
that is mixed up with it. For we may be sure, that in every 
system, however erroneous it be, that has largely and widely 
prevailed, especially in every system that has been main- 
tained by good and holy men, there are elements of truth as 
well as error, of evil as well as good. It is truth and good- 
ness alone that have any real stability and permanence in 
them; and nothing can long stand, that has not some truth 
and some goodness in it. But there is great danger, lest, 
in our dealing with erroneous views, we should either be so 
fascinated with what is good in them, as to accept also the bad 
that is mixed up with it; or so filled with abhorrence of the 
evil, as to reject inconsiderately the good along with it. 
Nothing is so useful as a help to discriminate thus between 
the evil and the good, as to have some insight into the 
genesis of the views in question, some idea how and in what 
circumstances they were formed. It is, moreover, only by 
such a discriminating treatment of it, that ee error can be 
really conquered and deprived of its power. It may be put 
down by authority or overwhelmed by argument, but as long 
as the soul of good in it is not recognised and accepted it 
will not die, but cling to its hold on men’s minds with a 
tenacious vitality. But when once that soul of good is ac- 
cepted by the opponent of error, and finds a more congenial 
home in the company of truth than of falsehood ; the heresy 
is overcome, the secret of its strength is detected and taken 
away, and it becomes weak like any other effete form of error. 
This is a view that Robertson has repeatedly brought out, 
and dwells upon in many aspects and applications; and 
though, perhaps, we could not agree with all the uses he 
makes of it, we are thoroughly convinced, that the principle 
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itself is a most true and most important one. At. least 
we are sure that, when a really good man, one so tho- 
roughly animated by the highest Christian principles as 
Robertson must be allowed, even by those who differ most 
from him, to have been, when such a man is found adopt- 
ing erroneous views, there must be something true and good 
in them, that had been lost sight of in the opinions he 
abandoned, and that he was destined to reassert, with an 
exaggeration and exclusiveness which may have been danger- ° 
ous at the first, but which it is the duty of the living church 
of God to moderate and correct. 

It is on this, his own favourite principle, that we think 
Robertson ought in all fairness to be judged; and it is in 
the spirit of it that we would seek to form some estimate of 
his character as a religious teacher. We do not disguise, 
from the outset, our conviction that in some vital points his 
teaching is defective and erroneous, and fitted to exert a 
dangerous and pernicious influence ; we do not affect to ap- 
proach the subject in a spirit of indifference, as if the ques- 
tion at issue were of slight importance, we believe it to be 
vital and fundamental; but we will endeavour, with as 
much impartiality as possible, to understand and enter into 
his opinions, and we can do so with the more sincerity and 
pleasure since we can feel such unfeigned admiration for and 
sympathy with the man, while compelled, for the sake of 
truth, firmly to oppose the theologian. ‘‘ Amicus Socrates, 
amicus Plato, magis tamen amica Veritas.” We have 
made the Sermons, as well as the Life of Robertson, the sub- 
ject of this article, because we feel it due alike to the man 
and the subject, not merely to express a bare and dogmatic 
dissent from his views, but to enter into some analysis of 
them so as to give the reasons and grounds of our opinion. 
But, first, we would seek to trace out the genesis of his opi- 
nions so far as the Life and Letters enable us to do so. 

If we were to attempt to sum up Robertson’s character in 
one word, we should describe it as essentially chivalrous ; 
and should think this epithet conveyed a tolerably fair idea 
of its nature. He exhibited many of the qualities that are 
commonly associated with the idea of chivalry ; and there is 
much even in the outward circumstances of his life to cor- 
respond with that idea. His grandfather, his father, and 
his three brothers were all in the army; and he says of him- 
self, ‘‘I was rocked and cradled to the roar of artillery; and 
the very name of such things sounds to me like home.” It 
was the passionate desire of his youth to enter the army; 
and it wanted but little that this desire should have been 
fulfilled; he traces the cireumstances that led him to give 
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up his cherished dream and enter the ministry to so trivial 
an Occurrence as the barking of a dog. Nor was it merely 
these outward and accidental surroundings that gave his 
character so much of a warlike tinge; it seems rather to 
have been the inmost life of his soul, and the secret of his 
history. His mind was highly imaginative; in early days 
he used to indulge in dreamy and romantic fancies; and in 
later years the same faculty was conspicuous in the sin- 
* gularly beautiful and apt illustrations with which he could 
bring out his meaning. His, too, was a peculiarly emotional 
nature; his warm heart overflows with feeling; and whatever 
be the subject he is dealing with, he treats it not in a merely 
intellectual way, but so as to call into play and enlist on 
his behalf the sentiments and affections of the heart. Add 
to this an enthusiasm in the cause he has at heart, 
often assuming the form of an intense hatred of evil, impel- 
ling him with all the vehemence of a crusade against false- 
hood and wrong, combined with generosity and courtesy 
towards opponents (though these virtues seem to forsake 
him entirely in dealing with the evangelical party), an 
intense love of truth, frankness and boldness in express- 
ing his opinions, and a dauntless courage; and we have, 
as the leading feature of his character, what form the 
groundwork of the spirit of chivalry in the knights of 
olden time, in its best and noblest form. This resem- 
blance might be traced, too, in some of the minor 
traits of the knightly spirit. His somewhat high-flown 
notions on the virtue of obedience are quite such as might 
have sprung from military ideas; and his romantic admira- 
tion of self-sacrifice in a noble cause is entirely akin to the 
chivalrous spirit. To this may be added, as another striking 
feature of likeness, his intense reverence for woman, which 
he retained all his life, and which finds expression in some 
of his sermons, joined as it was in him with a high-souled 
purity of heart and delicacy of feeling that are singularly 
lovely. We might picture him, to our mind’s eye, as Sir 
Galahad, the maiden knight, with his high and noble 
enthusiasm, fighting to the death in fierce indignation 
against wrong, with his arm nerved with strength as often 
by the purity of his heart, and with his high and holy 
aspirations after the joys of heaven. 
“A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joys that will not cease, , 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams; 
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“ And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air.” 

Such a just and faithful knight of God, we verily believe, was 
Frederick Robertson; and it is matter of deep regret that 
so noble a spirit should, on matters of vital importance, 
have gone so far astray as he did; and that his life should 
have been marked by so much disappointment and sadness. 

From this essentially chivalrous type of his character 
arises, in no small degree, its singular beauty and attractive- 
ness; for certainly his was a most charming and loveable 
nature; and he exhibited, whatever may be said of his doc- 
trinal views, a very high and pure type of spiritual religion. 
His personal influence on those who came into contact with 
him must have been very great, and we cannot doubt that 
on the whole it would be an influence for good. In the way 
of awakening serious thought, elevating spiritual feeling, 
and animating Christians to ardent aspirations and earnest 
efforts after holiness, the teaching of Robertson must 
have had a most salutary tendency; and, joined with the 
fervour of his own spirit and the beauty of his own example, 
that tendency must have been a very strong and powerful 
one. But from the very qualities of mind and heart that 
led to this, there arose other*characteristics that were not 
fitted to be so useful and good in their effects. His chival- 
rous nature naturally produced a certain impulsiveness and 
want of calm consideration, that made him unfit to be a safe 
leader of thought, however salutary might be his influence 
in stimulating moral and spiritual life. He was an acute, 
subtle, and beautiful thinker; the power of his mind appears 
in almost all that he has written; but he had not the calm, 
judicious mind, the “dry light,” as Bacon calls it, that 
makes a man thoroughly trustworthy as a guide of thought 
and opinion. He seems to have been himself influenced in 
the formation of his opinions to a large extent, not so much 
by general principles, as by his feelings, or by the personal 
c ter of those who appeared to him the representatives 
of certain views. It is easy to see how natural this was to 
a man of his temperament; but it is no less obvious how 
much such a tendency would expose him to the danger of 
being led intellectually astray; and how unsafe a guide it 
would make him to those who should form their opinions 
entirely or chiefly from his teaching. It is for this reason 
that we think, that the effect of his writings on those who 
only know him through them is likely to be more mischievous 
than the direct influence of his character and ministry on 
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those who knew him personally. But we do not intend at 
this stage to discuss the nature or extent of his influence ; 
we have attempted a sketch of his character at the outset of 
our review of his Life and Works, because we think it is only 
by keeping this continually in view that we can understand 
either the formation or the peculiar character of his religious 
views. 

In the earlier part of his life, the most remarkable thing 
is the intense desire he had to enter the army, and the way 
in which he was led, not without evident reluctance, to re- 
linquish that purpose and to devote himself to the ministry. 
Although at first sight his decision may seem a matter of 
regret, yet we cannot regard it as an error, that he should 
have sacrificed his youthful longings and aspirations. Per- 
haps his might have been a happier life, had he permitted 
himself to yield to them and adopted the military profession; 
and there can be no doubt that in any line of life his talent 
would have shone, and his character and life have been an 
ornament to the Christian name. But in the army he would 
have had no scope for the development of his peculiar and 
wonderful gifts as a preacher; and surely the Church and 
the age would have lost, had he never ascended the pulpit ; 
nor was it at all inevitable that his life and ministry should 
have been so sad as they proved. However, right or wrong, 
he sacrificed his feelings, and, in 1837, at the age of twenty- 
one, he entered Brazenose College at Oxford, to study with 
a view to take his degree, and afterwards to take orders in 
the Church. He does not seem to have entered with much 
zest into college life and work, or to have found Oxford at 
all congenial to his cast of mind. Perhaps, as his biographer 
suggests, this may have been partially occasioned by his dis- 
appointment in relinquishing his cherished dream of the 
military profession ; but it indicates that, even apart from 
such feelings, there was an utter want of sympathy between 
him and the genius loci of Oxford. Nor is it hard to under- 
stand how, with such a temperament as his, he should have 
been rather repelled than attracted by the classical studies 
and the stiff formalities and proprieties of the place. He 
had nothing of that love for Oxford, and enjoyment of his 
college days, that we mark in Arnold, which made him, even 
when protesting most vehemently against the prevalent 
opinions in the University, still retain for it an intense and 
unbroken affection. Robertson’s was a mind of a different 
stamp; and the warmth of his feelings was especially chilled 
by what he calls the donnishness of Oxford. ‘‘ There is 
something,” he says, “‘ excessively chilling in the donnish- 
ness of Oxford, which insinuates its unlovely spirit every- 
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where—lecture, chapel, pulpit, union, conversation, retire- 
ment—one feels inclined to say, ‘ Shall I ever love a human 
being again with anything more than a vegetable attach- 
ment?’” At the time of his residence, the Tractarian move- 
ment was at its height, and the leaders in it were exercising 
great influence in the University. He was not carried away 
by it; though it appears clearly from some of his letters, 
that he was not altogether insensible to its fascinations, and 
indeed had at one time been very nearly led astray. He 
speaks of having made but a narrow escape from its deaden- 
ing and paralysing effect. The natural effect of this on his 
impulsive nature was to produce a very strong reaction ; and 
we find him at this period denouncing the Tractarian views 
with no ordinary vehemence and intensity. His views at 
that time were, in form at least, what are called evangelical ; 
and he seems to have been animated even from an earlier 
period by a real deep-felt Christian piety, that never ceased 
to pervade his character and life, with all his doubts and 
changes of opinion. At the same time, it is worthy of 
observation that he did not find in Oxford, apart from the 
Tract y, much, if anything, that was congenial or help- 
ful to his warm spiritual feelings. He was led to study for 
himself the questions then at issue; and that study led him 
to reject the Tractarian views as unscriptural and dangerous; 
but he himself tells us that a long period of spiritual dark- 
ness he passed through at Oxford was not peculiscly enlight- 
ened by an examination of the Tract opinions. In fact, he 
seems to have found more of spiritual warmth and earnest- 
ness, as well as of mental power, on the High Church than 
on the evangelical side ; and he was saved from being carried 
away by the prevailing enthusiasm, mainly by his own good 
sense and study of Scripture. But while continuing to hold 
evangelical opinions, there is nothing to shew that while at 
Oxford he was ever brought into contact with a fair and 
adequate representation of evangelical doctrine, such at least 
as would be adapted to his peculiar turn of mind. No doubt 
we find him Mision such authors as Calvin and Edwards; ' 
but Robertson was always more impressed by living personal 
teachers or friends than by books or study; and we cannot 
help thinking that, had there been any one at hand to A ys 
a full, fair, feeling representation of the truth as opposed to 
the Tract heresy, it might have had the most beneficial effect 
on his mind. 
We cannot help observing also, that of properly theolo- 
ical training he had nothing worth naming. He was or- 
dained very shortly after he had taken his degree of B.A, ; 
and he entered on the practical work of the ministry almost 
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immediately upon his ordination. It is one of the most 
singular anomalies in the constitution of the Church of 
England, that setting so high a value as she does upon an 
educated ministry, she should make no provision for requir- 
ing the candidates for orders to pass through a regular course 
of instruction in theology, which is the peculiar study of their 
profession; and we cannot but think that this is fraught 
with much mischief to the church at large, as it gives rise 
to the spectacle so often presented to our view in these days, 
of men of real mental ability, and sometimes, like Robertson, 
of genuine and earnest piety, giving vent to crude and ill 
considered views, founded on a mere superficial knowledge 
of the subject, which a deeper acquaintance with theology, as 
it has been treated by its ablest and best expositors, could 
have corrected. No doubt the examination of the candidates 
by the bishop previous to ordination, and the reading and 
study necessary to prepare for successfully passing that trial, 
may, to a certain extent, supply the deficiency; but the 
admirers of the English University system would be the last 
to admit that any such device can at all supply the place, 
or afford the advantages of a systematic course of instruction 
under the guidance of living preceptors, carried on from day 
to day through a course of years. If in any department the 
latter might be dispensed with, it would be much more 
reasonable and in accordance with the wants of the church 
and of the age, to do so in the earlier classical and philoso- 
phical part of the course, than in the properly theological 
portion. No doubt Robertson devoted himself most con- 
scientiously and heartily to the studies necessary for his 
ordination ; but the entire time in which these were com- 
= was just a few months, the most part of which was 

efore he had graduated in arts, and so completed his pre- 
liminary studies. Nor does he seem, at any subsequent 
period of his life, to have had time or leisure for any very 
extended or profound theological study. Of course we do 
not advert to this as reflecting any discredit on him; but 
we think it is of some moment to bring out that there is no- 
thing in his training or acquirements that ought to give him 
any great weight as a theologian, or lead him to be regarded 
as by any means a safe or trustworthy guide in questions of 
doctrine. We have already indicated our appreciation of 
his fine intellect and noble Christian character; and the 
productions of sanctified genius such as his must ever have 
much that is fitted to instruct and improve ; but even these 
qualities will not, without careful and systematic study, 
preserve their possessor from the most dangerous aberra- 
tions of opinion; and we feel assured that so fair and 
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generous a mind as Robertson’s would have been saved from 
many of his misapprehensions and misrepresentations of 
the system he opposes, had he been more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, not only in its popular forms and e 0 
manifestations, but in the writings of its wise and learned 
expositors. 

ith such preparation for work, and in such a state of 
mind as we have endeavoured to indicate, Robertson left 
Oxford and plunged into pastoral duties of the most arduous 
kind at Winchester, where he remained for about a year. 
Here he seems on the whole to have been in a more con- 
genial atmosphere than in Oxford ; though he had consider- 
able depression of spirits to contend against, and most 
arduous work to do, with many difficulties and discourage- 
ments. He carried out here a system of severe self-scrutiny 
and strict self-discipline, which was doubtless somewhat 
excessive and unhealthy. His views continued to be evan- 
gelical, with the same horror of the High Church school; 
and in his sermons during this period, these views were 
fully and forcibly brought out. It is observable, however, 
even at this time, as an indication of his independence of 
thought, and intolerance of everything that was not real and 
genuine, that he avoided the use of the stereotyped phrases 
of evangelism, so much so, that as he himself says, he was 
sometimes set down as a Tractarian, and sometimes as an 
ultra-Calvinist. This portion of his life is, we think, some- 
what unduly depreciated, both personally and intellectually, 
by his biographer. In the former aspect he says among 
other things :—‘‘ Those who are acquainted with his later 
career will feel astonished at the contrast it presents to this 
period. The austerities, the seclusion from society, even 
the reading of that class of devotional books which rather 
tend to weaken than strengthen character, were all put aside 
at Brighton. The sermons preached in that town speak 
continually of the unprofitableness of asceticism, of the neceg, 
sity of living, as Christ did, among men in the world, and of 
the dangerous tendency of mere devotional reading. It is 
plain that if he had lived more naturally at Winchester, he 
would not only have retained his health, but also given a 
manlier vigour to his intellect. But trained in a very 
restricted school of thought and religion which was dominant 
thirty years ago, he could not emerge from it without first 
going down into its depths. It seems to have weakened 
everything that he wrote. His letters of this time are scarcel 
worth reading. His thoughts are not marked by any indi- 
viduality. The only thing which did not suffer was his 
work. The desire to die, partly suggested by ill health, 
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seemed to him to be a spiritual desire. The sensitiveness 
of his conscience unduly exaggerated every failure into a 
sin. He fell into a habit of unwise self-dissection. It is 
painful to read his diary, in which all his inward life is 
mapped out into divisions, his sins and errors labelled, sel- 
fishness discovered in all his efforts and resolves, and lists 
made out of the graces and gifts which he needed especially. 
It is impossible not to feel, when he got rid of all this, and 
felt its fruitlessness and its antagonism to the true spirit of 
the life of Christ, how he sprang from a dwarf into a giant” 
(Life, vol. i. pp. 66, 67). Again he says of his sermons at 
this time that they ‘‘do not exhibit much power. Contrasted 
with those delivered at Brighton, they are startlingly inferior. 
They do not to the reader even foretell his future excellence” 
(Ibid. p. 68). But on the other hand one of his friends writes, 
that he thinks his sermons then did prophesy of his future 
excellence ; and were never at any time more impressive ; 
while he also says that during this year of simple life and 
hard work Robertson was really happy, until a personal trial, 
which he felt very bitterly, affected his health and spirits. 
And he himself says, ‘‘I am conscious of having developed 
my mind and character more truly, and with more fidelity, 
at Winchester, than anywhere” (Life, vol. i. p. 68); and 
again, ‘‘I recollect how much more peaceful my mind used 
to be when I was in the regular habit of reading daily, with 
scrupulous adherence to a plan, books of a devotional deserip- 
tion” (Ibid. p. 64.) It would have contributed greatly to the 
right understanding of the history of Robertson’s opinions, 
and it could not have tended at all to injure his reputation, 
had Mr Brooke given to the public some specimens at least 
of the diary he kept, and the sermons he preached, at this 
period of his life. Indeed, we have to complain that the 
whole account given of his early life is somewhat meagre 
and unsatisfactory. 

« Compelled to leave Winchester on account of his health, 
after it was sufficiently re-established, he accepted, in the 
summer of 1842, the curacy of a district church in Chel- 
tenham, under Mr Boyd the rector, for whom he cherished 
a high respect and warm affection; and in this position he 
remained nearly five years. It was during this period, that 
the remarkable change took place in his doctrinal views, 
which made him from an evangelical preacher into one of 
what is commonly called the Broad Church school. Of the 
causes or progress of this change, his biographer does not 
give a very satisfactory account; perhaps it was not possible 
to do so, as it may have been, as he hints in the preface to 
his second edition, more of a gradual and almost insensible 
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alteration than a sudden well marked change; and Robert- 
son’s mind was so much more influenced by feeling than by 
reasoning, that it would be hard to give an intelligible 
account of his changing phases of opinion, unless he had 
done so himself much more fully than he has. During nearly 
the whole of his ministry at Cheltenham, he was subject to 
an ever increasing despondency as to his work ; he imagined 
that he was not understood, that his preaching did not tell, 
and that his entire work was a failure. At the same time 
his intellectual growth was very great and rapid; and the 
state of his mind and direction of his thoughts are indicated 
by the fact that he was much occupied with the reading of 
Carlyle’s works, and the study of German metaphysics. He 
was also much influenced by his rector, Mr Boyd; and the 
effect of this shewed itself in his devoting more study to his 
sermons than heretofore, and infusing into them more intel- 
lectual power and originality of thought. Another friend, 
too, who was deeply read and much interested in the philo- 
sophical and theological literature of Germany, was to a 
large extent the means of leading him into new ways of 
thinking. But what seems most of all to have operated to 
shake and unsettle his former beliefs, was the tone and 
character of the professedly religious society with which he 
came into contact at Cheltenham. The Tract controversy 
was still raging during the time he was there; and the 
opposition to the Puseyite party, keenly and bitterly taken 
up as it was in the society of a fashionable watering-place, 
brought out some of the most unlovely — of professed 
evangelical people. The shallowness and narrow-minded- 
ness, the bigotry and intolerance, above all the hollowness 
and unreality, the outward show of religious emotion divorced 
from genuine Christian character and life, the uncandid 
judgments and violent denunciations of opponents, rife 
among ‘those who passed for the most religious people, 
shocked and disgusted, as well they might, the genuine, 
earnest, truth-loving spirit of Robertson: and with his con- 
stitutional inaptitude to judge of principles apart from 
persons, regarding these as the genuine and native fruits of 
evangelical doctrine, he identified it with them; and his 
faith in that system received a rude shock. 

This disturbance of his old beliefs, arising as it should 
seem from a combination of causes, was most thorough and 
total. He seems to have been reduced for a time to a state 
of utter scepticism, and to have been obliged to build up his 
religious faith anew, almost from the very foundation. In 
the wreck and ruin of his old faiths, the first firm footing 
which he gained, and to which he clung tenaciously, was the 
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conviction of the reality of moral distinctions. By holding 
fast to moral goodness, even in the thickest intellectual 
darkness, he was saved, and gradually led into a clearer and 
fuller light. We find this brought out in one of his letters 
(Letter xv., Life, vol. i. p. 119) during the time of his crisis 
in his mental and spiritual history; and he refers to it 
afterwards in a passage of great beauty and feeling in a 
lecture to working men at Brighton (Life, vol. i. pp. 111, 112). 
While he was in this state of mental distress, he had gone 
abroad, and spent about three months abroad, travelling in 
the Tyrol and residing at Heidelberg; and having resigned 
his curacy at Cheltenham, he obtained from the Bishop of 
Oxford the charge of St Ebbe’s parish in that town. Here, 
however, he only remained for two months, being transferred 
in August 1847 to Trinity Church, Brighton, where he con- 
tinued to labour during the remainder of his life. From 
this time onwards his life was marked by no important out- 
ward events; nor did his views undergo any material change; 
so that it is unnecessary for our present purpose to pursue 
further the story of his life; though this last period was the 
time of nearly all the literary productivity by which he has 
influenced religious thought; and the Robertson who is 
known to fame by his sermons, and now also by the letters 
preserved in his biography, is the Robertson of Brighton of 
these later years. 

From the time he settled at Oxford, his despondency as 
to his work was gone; he felt himself now to be free and 
untrammelled, and his preaching to be a power; and from 
this time his views on religious questions were finally fixed. 
While he emerged from the extreme scepticism in which for 
a season he was plunged, he never returned to the old posi- 
tion from which he had been rudely dislodged ; the violent 
recoil from the aspects of religious society, that had shocked 
him at Cheltenham -and driven him into doubt, still con- 
tinued to make evangelical doctrines repulsive to him. He 
continued to see much of the same sort of fashionable ortho- 
doxy and piety at Brighton as at Cheltenham; and thus the 
prejudice he had already conceived was maintained and 
deepened ; and the way in which his views were opposed by 
the evangelical party tended to drive him further off. His 
peculiar teaching awakened a storm of opposition in Brigh- 
ton, and that opposition made itself felt in the most unwar- 
rantable and harassing ways. His privacy was invaded by 
self-appointed censors, who, with great pretences of religious 
zeal, delivered the most ill-judged and ill-mannered rebukes; 
he was denounced unscrupulously, unfairly, bitterly; and 
the most unfounded charges were made against him. It 
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was not enough that he was a heretic in religion; he must 
be a chartist, socialist, revolutionary, as well. Nor was 
this mode of opposition confined to the talk of the religious 
coteries of Brighton; the same unfair style of controversy 
was employed in public journals, even though Robertson 
had given nothing to the world in which his peculiar views 
were unfolded. The effect of such opposition as this on a 
man like Robertson might readily be anticipated. It served 
but to confirm him in his own opinions, or, at least, to 
strengthen his prejudice against the views so advocated. 
We do not, of course, endorse all that either Robertson or 
his biographer say of the nature and spirit of the criticism 
to which he was exposed; we believe their expressions are 
greatly exaggerated; and we do not care to examine particu- 
larly into the matter; but we can hardly doubt that there is a 
good deal of truth in what they say.. Doubtless Robertson 
might have made some allowance; he might have remem- 
bered that there must always be well-meaning, but foolish 
and narrow-minded, people, who will try to promote, by 
questionable means, what they regard as truth; and a man 
of calmer mind might have been less disturbed by such 
things. But we greatly regret that it was not his fortune 
to meet with any one who, in a more generous and sympa- 
thising spirit, might have shewn him the deficiency of his 
system, without indiscriminately condemning it all. It is 
not by mere blind abuse that such men as he are to be pre- 
vented from being dangerous to the church and to the truth, 
but far more by their being met and dealt with in an intelli- 
gent and candid way, and yet faithfully, so that the interests 
of the truth may not suffer, while those of the man are also 
cared for. 

Such is an outline of what the life of Robertson makes 
known to us of the causes and circumstances that led to the 
formation of his peculiar opinions. At first sight it might 
seem that, so far from at all helping us to understand better 
the genesis of his views and convictions, they but raise a 
problem in human nature of very difficult solution. It is 
no wonderful thing in the present day, that a man of genius 
and piety should embrace such opinions as Robertson held ; 
it is not much more surprising either, that one brought w 
in evangelical opinions should afterwards abandon his ol 
faith for the more specious and attractive novelties that are 
s0 much in vogue. Neither need we be very much surprised 
that an opponent of the old faith should exhibit it to the 
world in monstrous caricature, and lavish upon it the 
bitterest abuse; we have learned to cease to wonder at such 
invectives, even from men of whom better things might be 
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expected. But it does strike us as passing strange, that one 
who not only was brought up in evangelical views, but held 
them fast amid all the controversies and questions of a col- 
lege career, in times of heart-stirring religious movement, 
and taught them for years with earnestness and success in 
his public ministry, should after all have not only rejected 
them utterly, but afterwards during all the rest of his life 
have caricatured them as grossly, and denounced them as 
rabidly as the most ignorant and unscrupulous railer. That 
he did thus misrepresent the evangelical doctrines, especially 
that of the atonement, it can hardly be necessary to prove 
to any intelligent reader of his Sermons or of his Life and 
Letters. The sermon on Caiaphas’s view of vicarious sacri- 
fice, and many of the letters published in his biography, 
furnish instances which, were the subject not so solemn, 
would be ludicrous; as it is, coming from such a man, they 
are inexpressibly painful. 


“Who would not laugh, if such a man there be 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ?” 


Such things raise a very perplexing question: Is it possi- 
ble they can be instances of wilful misrepresentation ? No, 
we cannot believe this of a man like Robertson, so truth- 
loving and generous, so full of noble scorn of the false and 
mean. Were these, then, the views he himself once enter- 
tained? Is the evangelicalism that he denounces in his 
later years a correct picture of that which he believed and 
taught in his earlier? This seems hardly credible either. 
Had the change in his views taken place at an earlier period, 
as, for example, during his college life, we could understand 
it better ; for we might suppose that formerly he had simply 
acquiesced in traditional views, while his mind lay dormant, 
on was not awakened into activity. Such an awakening 
from dogmatic slumber is very often the effect of the philo- 
sophical studies and discussions of college life; but it is hard 
to imagine that, in a mind so gifted as Robertson’s, the state 
of tacit unquestioning acquiescence in received views con- 
tinued unbroken to so late a period as that of his change of 
opinions; and many of his own expressions seem to intimate 
decisively that this was not so. We cannot adopt this as 
the solution of the problem of his life. His mind was really 
active, not, indeed, with the full vigour and brilliancy he 
afterwards displayed, but yet with genuine intellectual life, 
long before he abandoned evangelicalism ; and he did honestly 
believe his former creed was justly liable to the abuse he 
afterwards lavished upon it. 

But we cannot think that Robertson ever really had a hold 
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of evangelical truth, or, rather, that it ever had a hold of 
him; for that after all is the true and only thing that will 
keep the mind perfectly stable; not the truth that I hold, 
but the truth that holds me. It was a cloud that he had 
embraced for a goddess; and when he found it to be but a 
cloud, he imagined the real goddess was nothing more. 
For there is a kind of pseudo evangelism that counterfeits 
the truth, and is taken by many, both of its friends and foes, 
for it. Lessing, in one of his controversial tracts, draws a 
distinction between the orthodoxist and the orthodox; the 
latter, he says, is on his side, his controversy is only with 
the orthodoxist, who is but a false pretender to orthodoxy. 
So in like manner we may m-ke a distinction between the 
real evangelical faith, and a counterfeit that is very like it. 
It is a form of belief, which is sound in creed and form, 
holding apparently all the vital doctrines of religion, holding 
them sometimes in a very extreme and exaggerated form. 
It has apparently all the body of the truth, only the spirit is 
wanting; and the absence of that reduces the material fabric 
from a fair living organism to a decaying and corrupting 
mass. This sort of religionist regards salvation mainly in 
the light of a deliverance from suffering; he dwells much on 
the infinite punishment that sin deserves, on the vicarious 
endurance of that punishment by Christ in the room of 
sinners, and in the way in which they are freed from punish- 
ment, and endowed with a title to eternal happiness. The 
whole scheme of salvation is viewed chiefly objectively, as it 
is on the side of God, as a plan devised by him for saving 
sinners from eternal ruin; while the subjective aspect of it, 
as it is a provision for man, required to meet the wants of 
his nature, and supplying suitably and fully these wants, is 
left comparatively out of sight. For this latter side of the 
truth manifestly demands somewhat of an experimental 
sense and feeling of the need of salvation, and of the suit- 
ableness of the salvation of Christ to meet that need; it re- 
quires that the conscience be really awakened, and the heart 
touched; that the spirit and life be in the form of sound 
doctrine. But where these are not, the natural tendency is 
to dwell more on the objective side of the truth, and to make 
up, by strong statements in that line, for the want secretly 
felt. This, then, is the form that sound belief usually 
assumes, where the conscience and heart are not touched; 
and as no body of Christians can ever be — pure, it 
is not to be wondered at if there should be ever a mixed 
multitude, whose religion is no better than this, hanging on 
to the skirts of the evangelical camp. This popular un- 
spiritual sort of evangelism is the only thing on which the 
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blows aimed by Robertson, and others of the Broad Church 
school, really fall; and this we are perfectly willing to give 
up to their assaults. For, wanting the spirit of Christ, this 
sort of Christianity is but heathenism in disguise; it isa 
corruption worse than any other, for it is a corruption of 
the ,best. We do not blame Broad Church writers for 
denouncing such a perversion of the gospel, if it be found in 
any quarter to prevail; we would heartily bid them God 
speed in the work of sweeping such a thing from off the face 
of the earth; but we do think we have a right to blame them 
for confounding the corruption with the immemorial belief 
of God’s people, and, in their zeal against the abuse of the 
gospel, removing or altering the gospel itself. This is the 
error into which they all seem to have fallen; they de- 
nounce corruptions and unscriptural notionsof the evangelical 
creed; and they seem to think that by so doing they have 
got rid of that creed itself. By this, however, they only 
shew that they have never understood nor appreciated that 
creed; they may have learned and even believed its surface 
truths, but they have not sounded its depths, nor tasted its 
spiritual excellence. 

Now we are inclined to think that Robertson’s evangelical- 
ism was only of this superficial kind, and he was deceived 
into confounding this with the true, just because it assumes 
a form which, to all outward appearance, is so very like it. 
We do not mean to insinuate that there was a want of 
sincerity or spirituality in his religion at any time; far from 
it. For, while what we have described is the form that 
evangelical religion assumes when there is a want of spiri- 
tual life, it may also be adopted by those who are reall 
sincere and earnest, not as the natural and appropriate pom fi 
of their inner life, but simply as a conventional and stereo- 
typed form customary among religious people. And in the 
case of Robertson, the circumstances of his youth and early 
training led his religious feelings to cast themselves into the 
mould of evangelical forms; while yet these sat but loosely 
upon his spiritual life, and had not thoroughly been made 
his own. How possible it has proved in this our age, for a 
young man to grow up under evangelical teaching, but yet 
very insecurely attached to it, and not firmly anchored in 
the faith, so that he is liable to be thrown adrift by every 
wind of doctrine, has been shewn by the opposite courses of 
the two brothers Francis and John Newman from the same 
starting point. Of the nature of Robertson’s early evangeli- 
calism, the information we can glean from his life and letters 
is so scanty that perhaps it is hardly fair to pronounce 
a judgment upon it; but this at least may be said, that 
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there is no evidence that it was of any deeper sort than that 
superficial or pseudo-evangelism we have sketched above. 
One of his friends says of him at Winchester, ‘‘ His views 
were entirely ‘ evangelical,’ but even then puzzles suggested 
themselves. He was always trying to discover wherein la 
the difference between ‘a saving faith’ and a merely histori- 
cal belief in Christ as the Saviour” (Life, vol. i. p. 62). 
From this it should seem that he regarded faith chiefly or 
entirely as an intellectual act, and had not reached the 
deeper view of it as an act of the heart, which alone can 
fully account for its place in the scheme of grace; and ac- 
cordingly we find that afterwards, in the baptismal contro- 
versy, this is what he controverts as the evangelical view,— 
that we become God’s children by believing that we are so, 
(See Sermons iv. and y., 2d Series, also Life, vol. ii., pp. 67 
foll. 853). Again there are some of the letters of the early 
period of his life which give some insight into his theologi- 
cal views; but they do not indicate anything like a firm 
grasp or deep apprehension of evangelical truth. In the 
letter numbered xi. (vol. i. p. 79), he dwells strongly on the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, as the cardinal doc- 
trine of our best hopes; and in letter xiii. (ibid. p. 82), 
speaking of a discussion he had with a Socinian, he says, 
‘“My chief point was to prove the death of Christ, not 
merely a demonstration of God’s willingness to pardon on 
repentance and obedience, but an actual substitution of 
suffering ; and that salvation is a thing finished for those 
who believe, not a commencement of a state in which salva- 
tion may be gained.” Again, in another letter (p. 98), he 
gives fuller expression to his own personal views of the 
gospel, as follows,—‘‘ We do things, most of us at least, so 
badly, so half-heartedly, and self creeps in amidst it all so 
mines. that it all seems one great mass of impurity, which 
would weigh us down with a sense of intolerable guilt, if it 
were not that we have something to interpose between our 
demerits and punishment. It is a privilege to know this. 
There is nothing but this which can give serenity. At the 
same time it is a great privilege, too, to know that the gospel 
is a system of resources by which we are to become — 
and better day by day. It isa grand thing to bea is- 
tian. It is a magnificent hope that we are ever to become 
artakers of the Divine Nature.” Now we have no positive 
ault to find with any of these passages; they -—- all be 
adopted, and especially the last, as expressions of the most 
sincere spiritual feeling. Still there is a predominance in 
them all of the external, objective aspect of the gospel, and 
we cannot but feel it ominous that he should dwell so ex- 
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clusively on Christ’s death as a substitution of suffering, and 
as something to interpose between our demerits and punish- 
ment. As far as we can see, there is no special recognition 
of conscience and its demands, its need of reconciliation and 

acification, altogether apart from the mere deliverance 
enn punishment; and it is significant that afterwards, 
when he comes to oppose what he had once believed, all that 
he recognises in the evangelical creed is simply a scheme 
for delivering men from punishment, by the endurance in 
their stead of suffering simply as such. Of the deeper view 
of the work of Christ as a deliverance, not merely from 

unishment, but from sin itself, in its guilt and power, not 
- mere suffering as such, but by the righteous endurance 
on behalf of sinners of the righteous demands of God by one 
with whom they may become vitally and spiritually one ; of 
this, which is the real evangelical creed, he seems never to 
have had an idea. Now if this be a correct account of his 
early views, we need not wonder that sooner or later he 
should have been driven from them. In the present state 
of society and religious thought, it is impossible that any 
man of Robertson’s calibre, intellectually and spiritually, 
should long remain satisfied with such an evangelism as he 
seems to have held. We believe that by his change of views 
he did make an advance to a deeper and more spiritual ap- 
prehension of divine truth; but we believe equally firmh 
that his later views were not the deepest and truest of all; 
and that he might, had he been spared and guided aright, 
have come to see that, totally distinct from the false which 
he abjured, there is a true evangelism, deeper, broader, 
loftier than the widest, profoundest, most elevated of that 
Broad Churchism which he adopted. 

This last, however, is an assertion which we cannot expect 
our readers, especially those of them who may be admirers 
or disciples of our author, to take on trust. We must there- 
fore devote the remainder of our space to an effort to shew 
that Robertson’s views, as they are developed in his sermons 
and later letters, are seriously defective as an exhibition of 
divine truth, and that the form of doctrine known as evan- 
gelical, does, while embracing all that is good in his views, 
supply fully and satisfactorily their defects. 

ad our author been a professed and systematic theo- 
logian, the most appropriate method of dealing with his 
opinions would have been, in the first place, by a careful 
examination and comparison of his various statements, to 
ascertain exactly what they were, and then to bring them to 
the standard of Scripture or reason to determine their truth 
or error. But we cannot but feel that such a mode of criti- 
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cism would not be altogether fair in this case. For, as we 
have already seen, Robertson was not a theologian; he does 
not seem ever to have made a very deep or thorough study 
of systematic divinity; he is not characterised by that logical 
turn of mind that has eminently marked the most distin- 
guished theologians; on the contrary, he not unfrequently 
lays down principles which, consistently carried out, would 
contradict some of his other statements; his views are con- 
tained, not in systematic treatises, but in popular sermons, 
which, with one exception, have all been published since his 
death. We cannot, therefore, with propriety or fairness 
apply to him the standard by which a writer of elaborate 
and theoretical treatises might most appropriately be judged. 
But, though not a theologian, Robertson is undoubtedly and 

re-eminently a preacher; this is his glory and fame, and 
in this character he may with most perfect fairness be eriti- 
cised. We may have no —_ to expect or demand of him 
a severely logical system of divinity, but in endeavouring to 
estimate his character as a preacher we cannot avoid putting 
the questions, ‘ What is the nature of his teaching ? What is 
the message he has to bring to men from God? And is it 
indeed a gospel, a message of good news to sinners?’ We 
say good news to sinners, for unquestionably this is the 
central aspect of the gospel, this is the character in which 
it regards men, and proposes to deal with their case. There 
are, no doubt, other subjects to which the Christian preacher 
may and ought to address his teaching. He may endeavour 
to dispel the doubts and confirm the faith of the sceptical, 
to awaken and arouse the careless and worldly, to urge and 
encourage the Christian to a higher standard of moral excel- 
lence, or to enlighten him in practical matters of duty or 

uestions of conscience; all these tasks Robertson has en- 

eavoured in some or other of his sermons, and in all he has 
done more or less good service to the cause of Christianity. 
But after all, the main duty of the Christian preacher is to 
deal with men as sinners, and if he has nothing to present to 
them that will really meet their case as such, then, however 
earnest and well-meaning he may be, and however in other 
ways he may do much good, it is no uncharitable censure, 
but a conviction forced upon us, that in the main theme of 
the preacher his teaching is marred by a fatal defect. 

This mode of estimating Robertson’s teaching, which 
commends itself to us as the only proper and fair one, will 
lead us naturally to regard his views of the work of salvation 
mainly on the subjective side, and judge it by its fitness to 
meet the natural and instinctive wants of men, rather than 
objectively in relation to the demands of God’s character 
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and law; and though this line of thought is more difficult 
and delicate to handle than the other, yet we do not regret 
being led to adopt it, for we have an idea that in so doing 
we shall more thoroughly meet Robertson on his own ground, 
and have more weight with those who may be inclined to be 
carried away by his teaching. Let us then seek to ascertain 
what is the gospel that Robertson preached, and what is its 
character and value. For an answer to these questions, we 
take up the published volumes of his sermons, and opening 
the first of them, we find at its very beginning a number of 
sermons which may serve as a fitting introduction to the 
subject. Of course we do not attach any importance to their 
position in the published volume, in which the several 
sermons do not seem to be arranged in any very obvious 
principles of order or connection. But the group with 
which the first series opens, all belong to nearly the same 
time, a time when his powers were in their full vigour, and 
they bear more or less directly on central themes. We shall 
therefore take them for our starting-point, comparing as we 
go along any passages in other places, or in his letters, that 
may explain or modify his views. We do not think it is of 
much consequence to take note of the different dates of the 
sermons, a8 we cannot recognise any important difference of 
views in them; it is pleasing to observe that his later pro- 
ductions do not contain such offensive caricatures of evan- 
gelicalism as the earlier, but we fail to see any approach to 
a more full and satisfactory teaching. 

The first sermon in the first series is entitled ‘‘ God’s 
Revelation of Heaven,” and it is one of the very finest of 
them all. It contains a most admirable and beautiful 
statement of the need of a revelation of spiritual truth to 
man, of the impossibility of discovering or knowing the 
highest truth by any of the lower faculties of the soul, and 
the need of the enlightenment and teaching of the Spirit of 
God. There is nothing in this sermon that can be called 
positively wrong; it would be almost hypercritical to say 
even that there was anything seriously defective, considering 
the subject he is treating of, and the propriety of making 
allowance in a spoken discourse for finding everything 
looked at from one particular point of view. Still there are 

assages even here that seem to imply, that a revelation of 
Ccancniy things is all that man needs. Revelation is, no 
doubt, here used in a somewhat unusual, though a scriptural, 
sense, as equivalent to what in evangelical terminology 
would be called the enlightenment of the soul by the Holy 
Spirit. But such a passage as the following seems to convey 
the idea that nothing more than a clear discovery of the 
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spiritual world is needed for the soul’s restoration. He says:— 
‘* Now the Spirit of God lies touching, as it were, the soul of 
man—ever around and near. On the outside of earth man 
stands with the boundless heaven above him; nothing 
between him and space—space around him and above him 
—the confines of the sky touching him. So is the spirit of 
man to the Spirit of the Ever Near. They mingle. In 
every man this is true. The spiritual in him, by which he 
might become a récipient of God, may be dulled, deadened, 
by a life of sense; but in this world never lost. All men 
are not spiritual men; but all have spiritual sensibilities, 
which might awake. All that is wanted is to become 
conscious of the nearness of God. God has placed men 
here to feel after him, if haply they might find him, albeit 
he be not far from any one of them. Our souls float in the 
immeasurable ocean of Spirit. God lies around us; at any 
moment we might be conscious of the contact.”—(Sermons, 
ser. i. p. 12.) Now we do not object to this as pantheistic ; 
we do not think it is so, or that it is a stronger expression 
than may be defended, of the omnipresence of God. But 
we think it seems to take for granted, that what man needs 
is simply to become conscious of his actual relation to God, 
not to have that relation changed or rectified. And this 
suspicion is confirmed when we mark how he goes on to say, 
‘** The condition on which this self revelation is made to man, 
is love.” And then, after describing, and describing well, 
the meaning of love, he says, ‘‘ Love is the condition with- 
out which revelation does not take place. As in the natural, 
so in the spiritual world. By compliance with the laws of 
the universe, we put ourselves in possession of its blessing. 
Obey the laws of health, and you obtain health. Temperance, 
sufficiency of light and air, and exercise, these are the 
conditions of health. Arm yourself with the laws of nature, 
and you can call down the lightning from the sky; surround 
yourself with glass, and the lightning may play innocently 
a few inches from you—it cannot touch you—you may defy 
it—you have obeyed the conditions of nature, and nature is 
on your side against it. In the same way, there are con- 
ditions in the world of spirit, by compliance with which 
God’s Spirit comes into the soul with all its revelations, as 
surely as lightning from the sky, and as invariably”—(Ib. 
p- 14.) Nor is it merely meant that compliance with the 
condition of love is the only thing needed for the revelation 
of God to the soul; but that revelation, thus attained, is 
represented as the only thing needed for the full and perfect 
blessedness of man. Now that a spiritual revelation such 
as Robertson describes, is needed, all thoughtful men will 
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admit; and thankful we are to the preacher for such a 
powerful and beautiful vindication of this truth; but we think 
it will be found by all who make the experiment, that this is 
not all that is needed. Nay, we can appeal to Robertson 
himself. In the third sermon of this same series, on 
“‘ Jacob’s Wrestling,” he describes a kind of manifestation 
of God’s nearness, which instead of being blessed is un- 
speakably painful to the soul. ‘“‘It was no longer God the 
Forgiver, Goa the Protector, God the covenanting Love, that 
met Jacob; but God the Awful, the Unnameable, whose 
breath blasts, at whose touch the flesh of the mortal shrinks 
and shrivels up” (p. 44). This aspect of God’s character 
towards us, he traces, sees at least, to the consciousness 
of a “deep pervading sinfulness ;” and elsewhere he speaks 
of this as the very hell of the soul—‘ the hell of having 
done wrong—the hell of having had a spirit from God, pure, 
with high aspirations, and to be conscious of having dulled 
its delicacy, and degraded its desires—the hell of having 
quenched a light brighter than the sun’s—of having done to 
another an injury that through time and eternity never can 
be undone— infinite maddening remorse—the hell of knowing 
that every chance of excellence, and every opportunity of 
good, has been lost for ever. This is the infinite terror, this 
is wrath to come” (p. 184). These are solemn and awful 
words; but they are most true, and they indicate that a 
mere revelation of God will not meet the sinner’s case. 
Simply to awaken in him a spiritual apprehension, by 
which a light bursts in upon his soul, revealing in its real 
colours what God is to him and he to God, this, so far from 
being heaven, would, in some cases at least, be absolute 
hell. Something more than this plainly is needed. 
Perhaps, however, our preacher might here object, and 
say, ‘This is not a fair, at least not. a full, view of my 
teaching. The revelation of which I speak carries with it 
far more than you have made allowance for; it requires, as 
a necessary condition, an essential change in the soul, the 
death-blow of self and sin, and the birth of a new emotion, 
love, to be the animating and ruling principle from hence- 
forth. Or it produces this change as a necessary result; 
or it may be, it is not possible to say with exactness which 
is the cause and which the effect, they may act and react on 
one another, it suffices to know that they are intimately 
bound up together, so that the one never takes place without 
the other. And this delivers us from that awful sense of 
remorse of which I spoke.’—‘‘ Realise the spirit of the cross, 
the surrender of self-will in love, feel, that is, believe, that 
God is love; in all the sharpest suffering, feel that, and do 
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_ then ask if hell can be your portion? Can love endure 
ell? pain? yes: agony? yes: He did—hellnever. Thatis, 
you are redeemed—redeemed by love from remorse, from 
the disposition to repeat wrong, from the sense of God’s 
displeasure; and the pain you bear is not taken away but 
transmuted. The spirit in which you bear it makes all the 
difference ; it changes it from penal fire into wise, loving, 
corrective discipline,” &c. (Life, vol. i. p. 305). We waive 
for the present any remarks on the peculiar view of the 
relation of sin and its punishment that underlies. this 
passage ; as it is our present object to bring out the precise 
nature of the gospel that Robertson preaches to sinners, and 
to bring it to the test of its suitability to meet their wants. 
Now we can well understand how a revelation by the Spirit 
of God to the spirit of man, such as is described in the first 
sermon, having for its subject matter the cross of Christ, 
may produce such a change in the soul as will lead to the 
realisation and appropriation of the spirit of the. cross, 
giving a death-blow to selfishness, and implanting a new 
rinciple of self-sacrifice and love. But is this enough ? is 
it all that is needed? The whole future ee and 
present peace of the soul are made to depend on the victory 
of the new love over the old sinfulness; and so far as this 
goes it may be all very well. But what of the sense of 
wrong-doing in the past? the feeling of guilt and ill desert, 
how is that to be disposed of? Let us pursue our analysis 
of Robertson’s teaching, to see if any answer can be dis- 
covered to this question. The second sermon in the first 
volume, on the parable of the Sower, so far supplements the 
first that it describes the revelation of God on its human side, 
shewing the different ways in which it is received and dealt 
with by men, and the various issues to which these lead; but 
it contains nothing very directly applicable to our present 
panes. The third, on Jacob’s wrestling, brings out more 
ully the human soul in its dealings with the divine mani- 
festation. It contains, in the striking passage already 
quoted, a distinct recognition of a felt presence and nearness 
of God to the soul that would be simply awful and terrible; 
but there is no indication how such a state of things, sup- 
a it to exist, is to be altered for the better, unless, 
indeed, we are to take the passing assertion of the universal 
fatherhood and love of God as such an indication. This is 
no doubt a capital point in our preacher’s theology; the great 
truth that Christ came to reveal, and that the church exists 
to proclaim, is that all men alike, whether they know it or 
not, are children of God; to call them to recognise the fact, 
and to live as such, is in bis eyes the great work of the mission- 
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ary and the preacher. This is brought out fullyand unambigu- 
ously, not only in many incidental statements, but es cially 
in his two sermons (the fourth and fifth of the second series) 
on baptism, in a letter (Life, vol. ii. p. 66) on the baptismal 
controversy, and in the notes of questions on the subject for 
candidates for confirmation given by his biographer in an 
appendix (Life, vol. ii. pp. 850-68). To discuss this position 
as it ought to be treated as a theological theme on its own 
merits would lead us too far away from the line of thought 
we are following, we need only take it so far into view as to 
consider whether it really satisfies, or contributes to satisfy, 
what we have seen to be the need of man as a sinner. Let 
us see then how this principle is applied by our eloquent 
preacher to this purpose. 

Returning to the first volume of sermons, we find the 
fourth sermon very memorable, inasmuch as it goes some- 
what further than the preceding ones in indicating how, 
with such a revelation of God as has been before described, 
we are to act so as to make progress. Itis on Philip. iii. 13, 14, 
and is entitled, ‘‘Christian Progress by Oblivion of the Past,” 
the leading idea being, that in order to advance towards per- 
fection we must forget what lies behind us in the past. 
There is much wisdom in such counsel as this in many 
respects ; but, among other things, he comes to apply this 
principle of progress by oblivion to past guilt. He says, 
‘Finally, Past guilt lies behind us and is well forgotten. 
There is a way in which even sin may be banished from the 
memory. . . . Bad as the results have been in the world of 
making light of sin, those of brooding over it too much have 
been worse. Remorse has done more harm than even hardi- 
hood. It was remorse which fixed Judas in an unalterable 
destiny; it was remorse which filled the monasteries for ages 
with men and women whose lives became useless to their 
fellow-creatures ; it is remorse which so remembers bygone 
faults as to paralyse the energies for doing Christ’s work ; 
for when you break a Christian’s spirit, it is all over with 
progress. Oh, we want everything that is hopeful and en- 
couraging for our work, for, God knows, it is not an easy 
one! And therefore it is that the gospel comes to the 
guiltiest of us all at the — outset with the inspiring news 
of pardon. . . . Christian brethren, do not stop too long to 


weep over spilt water. Forget your guilt, and wait to see what 
eternity has to say to it. You have other work to do now”— 
(Sermons, first series, pp. 75,76.) Alas! is this all? is this 
the good news you have to tell me? no more than this ? 
must it indeed be left over as a matter of uncertainty, what 
eternity bas to say to my sin ? and can I on any such terms 
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as these dismiss it from my mind? It were wise and good 
counsel this, if only it could be done; but we greatly fear 
the spectre of an guilt will not, in many a soul at least, 
be so easily laid. What medicine does this physician bring 
that can avail to 


“ minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of the perilous stuff, 
That weighs upon the heart?” 


He recognises, as we have already seen, the evil, the sense of 
guilt; he does so still more more explicitly in the following ser- 
mon on Zaccheus, where he describes, in his case, the recollec- 
tion of past guilt as one of the hindrances to a religious life; he 
is not so shallow a thinker as to overlook or deny it. Neither 
does he propose to deal with it by an assurance that the 

enalties of sin will be averted and its consequences arrested. 

ar from it. His teaching on this point is very far from 
being of an indulgent or easy character; it is very stern and 
severe ; he holds out no hope to the transgressor of deliver- 
ance from the consequences of his act. Nor would any such 
assurance avail to meet the soul’s want. It will not do for 
one who is really awakened and in earnest, to be told that 
God is forbearing and indulgent, and will let the sinner 
alone now, and let him off at the last. Something far more 
than that is needed. 

What is it, then, that our preacher has to offer? It is the 
love, the forgiveness of God. That which saved Zaccheus 
was the feeling that he was sublimely loved, that God cared 
for him. ‘It was the manifested fellowship of the Son of 
man that brought salvation to that house. Learn this: 
When we live the gospel so, and preach the gospel so, sin- 
ners will be brought to God. We len not yet the gospel 
power, for who trusts, as Jesus did, all to that? Who ven- 
tures as he did upon the power of love, in sanguine hopeful- 
ness of the most irreclaimable ? Who makes that, the ivine 
humility of Christ, ‘the gospel’? More than by eloquence, 
more than by accurate doctrine, more than by ecclesiastical 
order, more than by any doctrine trusted to by the most 
earnest and holy men, shall we and others, sinful rebels, 
outcasts, be won to Christ by that central truth of all the 
gospel—the entireness of the Redeemer’s sympathy. In 
other words, the love of Jesus” (Sermons, 1st series, p- 95). 
This love and forgiveness transmutes remorse into penitence, 
and penalty into chastisement; and so effects the reconcilia- 
tion of man to God. Now we acknowledge all this, and much 
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to the same purpose in other of the sermons, as most true, 
and well and beautifully put. Unquestionably the discovery 
of the infinite love of God and the free forgiveness of sins 
lies at the very heart of the gospel; but this by itself will 
not suffice to give ease and peace to the evil conscience. 
You may tell me that God is love; that he will, not it may 
be remit the penalty of my sin, but freely forgive the sin 
that deserved it; and you may urge upon me to forget all 
my past offences and begin to live anew, turn over a new 
leaf, as the saying is, and hide the one that is all blurred and 
blotted. But, alas, I cannot forget them, my conscience will 
not let me so easily get rid of them. The most thorough 
repentance on my part, and the most ample assurance of 
forgiveness on God’s part, cannot undo what is past, or re- 
store me to the state of innocence and righteousness I have 
lost; it cannot remove my sense of wrong-doing and ill-desert, 
or make me as if I never had sinned. There is an innate 
sense of justice in the soul which craves satisfaction and will 
not be pacified until I see how I can be justly forgiven, how 
justice can be done while lam saved. This is well expressed 
in the following words of Tholuck, who will not be suspected 
of an undue leaning to evangelicalism :— 


‘*The innate sense of divine justice, which all men possess, demands 
that the sinner should receive his due, that the stroke he has given to the 
law should recoil ‘upon himself. The deeper his sense of guilt, the 
less can he be satisfied with mere pardon, and the more does he de- 
mand punishment, for by punishment he is sustiF1ED. Whence do 
we derive his intimate persuasion of God’s justice? Not from with- 
out ; because men, as empirically guided, regard freedom from snuffer- 
ing as the highest good ; it must therefore be implanted in our nature 
by God himself. The holiness of God, which reveals itself to the 
sinner by the connection between suffering and transgression, has, 
therefore, a witness for itself in every human breast. Hence, on the 
one hand, the proclamation of pardon and reconciliation could not 
satisfy the conscience of the sinner, unless his guilt had been atoned 
for by punishment ; and, on the other hand, divine love could not offer 
its blessing to the sinner unless holiness was revealed together with 
love. It was therefore necessary that suffering commensurate with the 
apostasy of man should be.endured, which men would impute to them- 
selves as their own. Such was the suffering, inward and outward, of 
the Redeemer. Two things were necessary: 1. That those sufferings 
should correspond to the greatness of the sin of mankind; 2. That 


the sinner could rightfully impute them to himself.”—( Quoted by Dr 
Hodge in the Princeton Essays, p. 271, Eng. Ed.) 


It may be objected, perhaps, that such deep and intense 
feelings of guilt are not by any means universal; that in 
many cases there is much more prominent a sense of God’s 
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love, and a much simpler and easier acquiescence in his 
forgiveness; and that it is productive of great insincerity 
and evil, to represent the awful sense of guilt as the 
necessary and normal experience of the converted soul. 
Robertson has some wise and good remarks to this effect in 
his sermon on Jacob’s wrestling. Now this opens a very 
wide and difficult question, which we cannot here enter into, 
How far and in what sense a sense of guilt is an essential 
element in the turning of a sinner’s soul to God? It is 
enough for our present argument that such a feeling is found 
to exist in some cases. It is not requisite to prove it to be 
universal, provided only it be natural and reasonable. 
Even although a simple assurance of pardon might ‘suffice 
in many cases to meet the soul’s wants, still, if there are 
any cases in which there is a feeling that this will not satisfy 
or set at rest, and if that feeling be not morbid or imaginary, 
but healthy and right, then we are entitled to say, that a 
gospel which does not provide for its satisfaction is not 
really sufficient to meet the wants of the guilty soul. 

Now it is precisely here that we feel a defect in Robertson’s 
preaching. The gospel that he creer makes, as far as 
we ean discover, no provision for this sense of righteousness, 
this craving after a just reconciliation to God, which is one 
of the deepest feelings of our nature. But, it may be said, 
is it not enough to know that there is forgiveness, and to 
believe that it is a just one, without demanding to be satis- 
fied how it is so? Cannot the guilty soul find peace in the 
simple promise of forgiveness from the holy and rightéous 
God, without craving to be informed how it is that such for- 

iveness is consistent with his holiness and justice? Nay, 
is not this a humbler position to occupy? Is not the oppo- 
site course, as Robertson puts it, attempting to put on the 
intellect the work of healing that can only be doneé'by the 
heart? Now there may be a measure of truth in this stric- 
ture, and it may apply with some force to that hard; dry, 
merely intellectual kind of religion with which Robertson 
seems to have come so much ineontact: But it is not upon 
the intellect, but upon the conscience, that we lay the stress 
of ourargument. We think that all profound views of moral 
science, and all the teaching of Scripture on the subject, con- 
cur in the conviction that the wounded conscience must be 
dealt with by something more than mere moving representa- 
tions of the love of God that touch the heart; and that, prac- 
tically, the only way in which it can be thoroughly pacified, 
is by having some insight into the way in which forgiveness 
can ‘be justly offered on the = of God, and frankly’‘ac- 
cepted on the part of man. Nay, there are in some of his 
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sermons indications that our preacher himself felt that 
something more than the mere assurance of forgiveness is 
needed to meet the case, though the way in which he pro- 
poses to supply this felt want is a very strange one. In his 
sermon on absolution in the third series, this comes out most 
strongly, though the same ideas seem to underlie several of 
the others as well. Referring to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing all controversial arguments against the system of the 
confessional, still confession and absolution were practised 
in the English Church, he sets himself to inquire what it is 
that lies at the bottom of this craving. ‘‘ We keep assert- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘ Man cannot give assurance that sin is par- 
doned; in other words, man cannot absolve; but still the 
heart craves human assurance of forgiveness. What truth 
have we got to supply that craving?” (Series iii., p. 72.) 
Then, after shewing the impotence of mere negative teach- 
ing, such as that of the Scribes and Pharisees, he proceeds 
to unfold the truth which has power to meet and satisfy the 
cravings of the soul. And this is briefly stated as follows: 
‘‘What is forgiveness? It is God reconciled to us. What 
is absolution? It is the authoritative declaration that God 
is reconciled. Authoritative: that is, a real power of con- 
veying a sense and feeling of forgiveness. It is the power 
of the Son of man on earth to forgive sin. It is man, 
God’s image, representing, by his forgiveness on earth, 
God’s forgiveness in heaven” (Ibid. pp. 77, 78.) Then he 
enlarges powerfully and well on the fulness and freeness of 
Christ’s forgiveness of sin, and the power that this gave him 
to give peace and comfort to the troubled conscience; and 
he argues that this power is delegated to the church, and 
defends on this principle the formula of absolution in the 
English prayer-book, not on the ground of priestly preroga- 
tive, but on that of the church and every true Christian 
being a representative of humanity, and the forgiveness of 
humanity conveying a seal and pledge of the forgiveness of 
God. He says, ‘The church is the ideal of humanity. It 
represents what God intended man to be—what man is in 
God’s sight as beheld in Christ by him; and the minister 
of the church speaks as the representative of that ideal 
humanity. Church absolution is an eternal protest in the 
name of God the Absolver, against the false judgment of 
society. . . . It is a power delegated to you and to me, 
and just so far as we exercise it lovingly and wisely in our 
lives, and with our lips, we help men away from sin. 


ar omy magnanimous act, by every free forgiveness, with 
which a pure man forgives, or pleads for mercy, or assures 
the penitent, he proclaims the truth that the Son of man 
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hath power on earth to forgive sins—he exhibits the priestly 

ower of humanity—he does absolve, let theology say what 
it will of absolution, he gives peace to the conscience—he is a 
type and assurance of what God is—he breaks the chains and 
lets the captive go free” —(Ibid. pp. 85, 86.) Now all this 
indicates a sense that something more than mere bare forgive- 
ness is needed to meet the soul’s wants, and give peace to the 
awakened conscience; and the preacher seeks to find this 
something more inan authoritative declaration of forgiveness, 
in the forgiveness of man, the image of God, as a pledge and 
token of the forgiveness of God. But surely this is a poor 
and miserable contrivance at the best. If I could be sure 
that the judgment of man was always in accordance with that 
of God; or even that the judgment of the church, or of some 
ideal humanity, was so; there might be something in it; but 
who shall assure me that this isso? True, man can never 
be more compassionate, more loving, than God; but may he 
not be less righteous, less holy ? may he not be inclined, out 
of weak partiality, or lurking tenderness for sin, to pardon 
where God: has not pardoned? Would it not be better, if 
we must have some representative of God on earth, to take 
conscience, which is the voice of God in the soul, rather than 
the church, or humanit¥, which, as the image of God, is 
faint and wavering like the reflection of heaven in broken 
and troubled water? Conscience, when really awakened 
and in earnest, will speak for God with less partial or selfish 
voice; and when our own conscience forgives and acquits 
us, we may have here a truer pledge of God’s forgiveness 
than any our author can offer. And it does and will satisfy 
the conscience, to be shewn how past sin is not merely 
ignored by God and forgotten by us, but righteously dealt 
with and thoroughly made an end of by the infliction and 
endurance of the appropriate punishment, its infliction on 
Christ for us, its endurance by us in Christ, when by faith 
we became dead unto sin, but alive to God, in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. May not the charm and attraction of the con- 
fessional to sin-burdened souls lie, partly at least, in the 
system of penance and satisfaction by which it professes to 
wipe out the guilt of sin, as well as in the authority with 
which it pronounces absolution? And if any still crave for 
some such authority in addition to the voice of satisfied 
conscience, is not the true counterpart to the priestly absolu- 
tion to be found, not in the voice of some ideal church or 
humanity, but in the testimony of the Spirit, sealing our 
forgiveness and shedding abroad in our hearts the love of 
God? This is surely a more deep and thorough satisfaction 
of a real want than any that Robertson can give; he seems 
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to have felt the want, and to be striving to attain something 
to meet it, but in vain. For indeed he seems to know of no 
idea of the gospel, between that of a mere scheme or plan 
on the part of God, which we have simply to understand 
and acquiesce in, which is what he ascribes to evangelicals; 
and that of a mere display of divine love, which is all that 
his own representation amounts to. But may it not be 
something equally distant from both? may it not be the 
= news of a work of love that God has done and is doing 
or sinners? not the mere manifestation of love, but that 
love actually accomplishing a work which really changes the 
sinner’s position and reconciles him. to God—is not this the 
true idea of evangelical Christianity ? 

If we turn now from the human to the divine side of 
religion, and consider what Robertson has to say, not only 
on the condition and wants of man, but upon the work of 
God for his salvation, we shall find further confirmation 
of the existence of that fatal defect we have noted in his 
preaching. A system which recognises in man only the 
need of spiritual enlightenment, repentance, and a change 
of heart towards God; and considers that the guilt of sin is 
adequately disposed of by a bare amnesty on the part of God 
and a mere oblivion on’the part of man—and this is all 
that Robertson explicitly recognises, though he seems to 
have vague surmises that something more is wanted ;—such 
& system can have no work left for Christ to do for man’s 
salvation, save only to manifest the love of God, and so 
assure men of his forgiveness. And this is virtually all 
that we find in Robertson’s teaching. But there are two 
facts which require to be reconciled to this view of the 
matter, and which both stand somewhat in its way: the one 
is the incarnation, and the other the atonement of Christ. 
We say the incarnation, as well as the atonement; for in 
truth a real incarnation is as much a superfluity on the 
Broad Church view as a real atonement, though the name of 
both may be retained, and perhaps a more plausible appear- 
ance of the former than of the latter. 

It is sometimes said, that the popular evangelical theology 
exalts the work of Christ at the expense of his person; and 
that the more liberal views that so largely prevail are a 
return to an older and better way of thinking, in which the 
incarnation and person of the Saviour occupied the first 
place in the church’s thoughts. We are persuaded, however, 
that there is at best but a half truth in such assertions. It 
may be that in some quarters a tendency has existed to 
throw into the background the person of Christ, with the 
idea of magnifying his work; but the denial or explaining 
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away of the atonement can have no tendency to promote 
right views of the incarnation. On the con , the two 
doctrines are intimately bound up together; a ~~ error 
on the one head is pretty sure, in the long run, to lead to 
error on the other. It is true that error on the subject of 
the incarnation and the person of Christ, is more difficult of 
detection, and more apt to escape notice, especially among 
English writers, than error pn the atonement. For the 
Church of England has so emphatically adopted the defini- 
tions of the old creeds on the former subject, and her divines 
usually manifest so much regard for antiquity, that they are 
very slow and reserved in adopting any statement that 
palpably and explicitly clash with these definitions, even 
when the exigencies of their system compel them to hold, 
and they unconsciously perhaps do hold, notions deviating 
in one direction or other from the orthodoxy they cling to. 
But the doctrine of the atonement has not been thus 
elaborately defined in the patristic creeds; and -hence there 
is not the same jealousy of it, but a departure from it is 
much more apt to be open and avowed, when there is no 
apparent heresy on other points. Where this peculiarly 
Anglican tendency is not felt as a check to the free develop- 
ment of theological ideas, we find the connection between 
unsound views of the person and work of Christ much more 
obvious and prominent; as is seen in many of the German 
divines, and in’ Bushnell in America. But if we look a 
little below the surface, we shall see the germs at least 
of the same thing in Robertson’s view of Christ and his 
redemption. 

There are many of his sermons in which he speaks in 
various points of view of the man Christ Jesus; it is a 
favourite topic with him; he delights to dwell on it; and 
indeed it may be reckoned one of the peculiar excellences 
and-charms of his teaching, that both in doctrine and pre- 
cept the living person of the Saviour is so prominent} 
brought forward. To venture to criticise him on this groun 
might seem to be assailing him where he is strongest. 
And in terms at least he seems to be perfectly orthodox on 
the incarnation. In several of his sermons he vindicates 
earnestly and ably the true humanity of Jesus; and he is 
equally sincere in maintaining his proper divinity. But 
let us observe the way in which he follows up his statements 
on these points. In a sermon in the first volume on the 
sympathy of Christ, after an assertion of the reality of his 
human nature, he ym on to say :—‘And this typifies to 
us @ very grand and important truth. It is this, if I may 
venture so to express myself, the truth of the human heart 
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of God. We think of God as a Spirit, infinitely removed 
from and unlike the creatures he has made. But the truth 
is, man resembles God: all spirits, all minds, are of the 
same family. The Father bears a likeness to the Son whom 
he has created. The mind of God is similar to the mind of 
man. Love does not mean one thing in man, and another 
thing in God. Holiness, justice, pity, tenderness,—these are 
in the Eternal the same in kind which they are in the finite 
being. The present manhood of Christ conveys this deeply 
important truth, that the divine heart is human in its 
sympathies ”(Sermons, ser.i. pp. 114,115.) And that this 
is not a mere passing thought, inadvertently let drop in the 
current of animated discourse, but.a view deliberately held, 

appears from the frequency with which it recurs, and the 
important part it plays in our author’s system. Thus, in 
his sermon on baptism, where he is unfolding his all- 
important doctrine of the universal fatherhood of God, he 
says, ‘‘Christ came to reveal a name—the Father. He 
abolished the exclusive ‘my,’ and taught to pray ‘our 
Father.’ He proclaimed God the Father—man the son: 
revealed that the Son of man is also the Son of God. Man 
—as man, God’s child. He came to redeem the world from 
that ignorance of the relationship which had left them in 
heart aliens and unregenerate. Human nature then became, 
viewed in Christ, a holy thing and divine. The revelation 
is a common humanity sanctified in God. The appear- 
ance of the Son of God is the sanctification of the human 
race’ (Sermons, ser. ii.). Again, in a Christmas sermon 
on Christ the Son (Second Series, Sermon xii.), the same 
idea is brought out still more fully, though it is not so well 
adapted for qu uotation, as the whole is just an elaborate 
assertion of the identity of the Son of God with humanity. 

And once more, in the sermon on absolution, to which we 
have already referred in another connection, the same idea 
plays an important part. Commenting on our Lord’s saying, 
“The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” he 
says, “It was said by the High Priest of humanity in the 
name of the race. It was said on the principle that human 
nature is the reflection of God’s nature; that human love is 
the image of God’s love; and that human forgiveness is the 
type and assurance of divine forgiveness. In Christ, humanity 
was, the perfect type of deity, and therefore Christ’s absolu- 
tion was always the exact measure and counterpart of God’s 
forgiveness. Herein lies the deep truth of the doctrine of 
his eternal priesthood—the Eternal Son—the humanity of 
the being of God—the ever human mind of God ”— (Sermons, 
ser. lil. pp. 81,82. See also an extract from an unpublished 
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sermon in the Life, vol. ii. p. 169.) In the face of passages 
like these we cannot regard such often recurring phrases as 
“the divine man,” “divine humanity,” &c., as mere in- 
accuracies of expression; they are but the legitimate expres- 
sions of a deliberately and strongly expressed view of our 
author on the person of Christ, which implies a confession 
or identification of the two natures in him. 

No doubt, in drawing inferences from the incarnation, he 
is justified in regarding it as a signal proof of the great 
truth that man was made in the image of God, and still re- 
tains, in the essential rinciples of his nature, the linea- 
ments of that image; for, without such a resemblance, it 
would be impossible to believe the two natures to be united 
in one person ; and if this were all that he meant, no fault 
could be found with him, save that of using extreme and un- 
guarded language. But he evidently goes much further 
than this. His idea seems to be that there is such a simi- 
larity or sameuess between the divine and human natures, 
that the perfection of humanity is ipso facto divine; and 
conversely, that the divine nature, as existing in the Son, is 
ipso facto human. What else can be meant by the often 
repeated statement that Christ is the Son of God, just 
because he is the Son of man? His perfect human nature, 
according to this view, is his divinity ; his divine Sonship is 
the glorification of humanity. This view seems to us to deny 
or abolish the essential and infinite distance between the finite 
and the infinite, the Creator and the creature. And, what- 
ever may be said on that score, it is certainly not the view 
that the church has commonly taken of the teaching of holy 
writ on this subject; it does not represent God as sending 
his Son, who, as such, is essentially and eternally divine, to 
become also really human, the Son of man as well; the 
nearest idea we can form of what it suggests is, that of God 
sending his Son, who, as such, is essentially and eternally, 
in idea-at least, the human manifestation of his nature, to 
be actually in time such a manifestation, as the Son of 
man, the ideal of humanity. We do not mean to insinuate 
that Robertson was consciously and intentionally unsound 
in the doctrine of the incarnation; we believe he was 
thoroughly in earnest in asserting both the true deity and 
the true humanity of the Saviour; and we admire wtrsee shore 
the way he makes everything, both in his — and 
in his life, to centre in the person of the Redeemer, as the 
one supreme object of love and imitation. He was entirely 
unconscious of the real scope and tendency of the language 
he used; and had he seen it to be inconsistent with a true 
incarnation, we believe that, rather than give up that doc- 
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trine, he would have suffered himself to be led to these 
higher views of the work of Christ, which alone are consist- 
ent with the orthodox doctrine of the person of Christ. Still 
it is not after all a real incarnation that Robertson teaches; 
that is not required by his system, which, on the contrary, 
requires something else,—a uniting or commingling of the 
divine and the human. A mere theophany is all that is 
needed, and, indeed, all that is admitted by the view Robert- 
son takes of the exigencies and wants of man’s condition as 
a sinner. If he really admitted the idea of an incarnation, 
he would be almost compelled to acknowledge something 
more in the work of Christ than he is willing todo. But 
since, according to him, what is needed is not an actual work 
to restore and rectify man’s position in the sight of God, but 
a mere manifestation of the love of God, and drawing out 
of the love of man to him; anything beyond a mere self- 
revelation of God, in and through human nature, is super- 
fluous. A divine person assuming human nature necessarily 
implies that some work has to be done on behalf of man 
which God alone can do. So wondrous an event as this 
cannot have for its purpose merely the manifestation of the 
divine nature, for that might be done by an appearance, 
without an incarnation of God ; nor can it be merely to ex- 
hibit a type or ideal of perfect humanity, for that might be 
effected by a divine influence, and not a divine person, dwell- 
ing in man; nor can it be even to shew the essential affinity 
and unity between God and man, for that is only consistent 
with a blending or fusing of the two natures into one ; while 
the combination of the two natures, still distinct, in one 
person, necessarily suggests, not the manifestation of an 
already subsisting unity, but the bringing about of a new 
union, a reconciliation between God and man. A real incar- 
nation is only logically consistent with a real atonement. 
And the sort of vague notion of the person of Christ as the 
divine man, which seems to be all that Robertson teaches, 
though it may not be reckoned very seriously erroneous by 
itself, is not the less dangerous on that account, because, in 
the long run, it can hardly fail to run into one or other of 
two more serious errors. Failing to keep up the distinction 
of the two natures in Christ, the question cannot fail to 
arise, What then is his nature? divine or human? or some 
third thing composed of, but different from, both? The last 
alternative can hardly be adopted; and there remains, then, 
only one or other of the former. Either, doing full justice 
to the divine nature of Christ, you reduce the humanity to 
@ mere appearance, and see in him only God manifesting 
himself in the form of a man; or, preserving intact the 
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humanity, you deny or explain away the deity, and make 
him only a perfect or ideal man, with a divine ome or 
influence dwelling in and animating him. The Kutychians, 
in the ancient church, manifested the former tendency to 
run into a sort of refined Docetism; perhaps the confusion 
of the natures in the present day is more likely to tend the 
other way, and lead to virtual Socinianism. 

But if the orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation presents a 
difficulty in the carrying out of the system of our preacher, 
that of the atonement offers a more serious one; and here he 
is more openly at variance with evangelical teaching than 
anywhere else. Here, indeed, he has no scruples in denying 
and keenly controverting the commonly received doctrine of 
the church. He denies altogether that Christ suffered the 
punishment due to our sins as our substitute, that he died 
to satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God; and he de- 
nounces this with the utmost vehemence of which language 
is capable, calling it cruel, selfish, Shylock like, a debtor and 
creditor account, Brahminical, borrowed from the bloody 
shambles of heathenism ;—a whole. anthology of such like 
gy se might be collected from his letters and sermons. 

e charges the upholders of it with introducing the con- 
ception of vindictiveness or retaliation, speaking of appeas- 
ing fury, valuing the Saviour’s sacrifice by the penalty paid. 
We can only indignantly disclaim such representations, 
wondering and lamenting that such a man as Robertson 
should be found giving currency to them. There is no 
foundation for them whatever; and Robertson, who once 
himself held the doctrine he so abuses, might, one would 
think, have known better. It is needless to enter into a 
proof that these allegations are unfounded and false; for 
they are mere assertions, that may be sufficiently met by a 
counter assertion. No authorities are quoted or referred to, 
and not the slightest attempt is made to prove that the doc- 
trine of substitution is liable to such charges, charges which 
have been so often repudiated, that it is hardly possible to 
conceive how they can be reproduced without either the 
densest ignorance or the most bare-faced dishonesty. We 
could quote, were it at all needful, passage upon passage 
from evangelical writers of various ages and countries, in 
which the very same misrepresentations are denied and ex- 
ey and we do not know that any passage has been ad- 

uced from any author of credit that gives the slightest 
shadow of countenance to them. We cannot help thinking 
that the violence of language Robertson indulged in upon this 
subject is a serious blemish in his character, and a sv™ptom 
of that morbid state of mind into which he had latt’ .y fallen. 
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But, seeing there can be no doubt of his rejection of the 
common doctrine, let us examine what it is that he would 
put in its stead. What is his own account of the work of 
Christ, especially of his sufferings and death? Perhaps the 
briefest, simplest, and clearest expression of it is to be found 
in a sermon on Reconciliation by Christ in the fourth series ; 
where he says (p. 246), ‘‘The atonement of the Redeemer has 
reconciled man to God, and that by a twofold step, by exhibit- 
ing the character of God, and by that exhibition changing the 
character of man.” So again he says, ‘‘ We are redeemed 
by the life of God without us, manifested in the person of 
Christ kindling into flame the life of God that is within 
us” (Ser. ii.). These statements are clear and explicit 
enough, and we greatly fear they are all that we can get 
in this theology. For they fall in but too well with what 
we have already noted as the defect of his views of sin and 
of the person of the Saviour; he has left no room in his 
system for anything more. It falls in admirably with a view 
of sin which ignores the consciousness of guilt and the de- 
mands of conscience; it provides all that on such a view is 
needful to saye man from sin, a revelation of divine love 
may both assuage his remorse and melt his heart. It falls 
in, too, with such a vague view of the person of Christ as we 
have seen to be all that Robertson gives. For all that is 
needed is one who may act for God, on his behalf and as 
his representative, ‘exhibiting him to man, and attracting 
man to him; there is no need recognised of one who shall 
act for man, on his behalf and as his representative, one who 
shall not only deal with man on behalf of God; but deal 
with God on behalf of man, “ordained for men in things 
pertaining to God” (imig dvdguww ra apig viv Osv, Heb. v. 1). 
With this one-sided view of the office and work of Christ, if 
anything like an incarnation was to be recognised at all, 
some such confounding of the two natures as we have noted 
was almost inevitable. 

But while this meagre and defective view of the work of 
Christ falls in well with the other parts of Robertson’s 
teaching, how is it to be reconciled with the recorded facts 
of his history? What explanation does our preacher offer 
of the sufferings and death of Jesus? For manifestly the 
statements above quoted on the nature of the atonement do 
not advance a single step towards such an explanation, since 
a manifestation of the character of God and a change of the 
character of man might, for all that appears from the surface 
of such statements, have both been made without the inter- 
vention of pain and death on the part of the Mediator. If 
this be all that is involved in the atonement, why was it 
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needful that Christ should suffer? We find Robertson 
attempting an answer to this question in his sermon on 
Caiaphas’s notion of vicarious sacrifice. He tells us in the 
first place, that vicarious suffering is the law of being, and 
illustrates this by examples drawn from the various king- 
doms of nature, where the loss, or suffering, or death of 
one being is the condition of the production, or life, or well- 
being of another. Now so far this may be admitted to be 
true, only it must be remembered that all these are instances 
of vicarious suffering, only in a very loose sense of the 
phrase. They are not instances of it in the strict and proper 
sense in which it is used by evangelical divines, they are 
examples of suffering for the good of others; but-they are 
not and cannot be imagined to be cases of suffering on 
behalf, or in the room of others; we doubt if any instance 
can be brought from nature or history that is strictly and 
exactly parallel to the sacrifice of Christ. Keeping then in 
mind what is the real value of this universal law, let us 
follow the preacher in his exposition of the subject. He 
goes on to remark that this universal law may be obeyed 
either consciously or unconsciously; that by multitudes it 
is only unconsciously obeyed, but that by Christ it was 
recognised as the will of God, and lovingly adopted as the 
law of his mind. Hence he was not a mere victim but a 
sacrifice. Further, he was not merely a sacrifice in general, 
but a sacrifice for sin; because the suffering he endured was 
the fruit of the world’s sin. And here he unfolds his view 
of the connection between sin and punishment. Punish- 
ment, according to his view, is the necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the transgression of law, law of any kind, 
natural or moral, though indeed all laws are conceived of by 
Robertson simply as natural,—regular and invariable se- 
quences of effects on causes. The evil that comes in conse- 
quence of the disregard of any such law is penalty or punish- 
ment, whether for unconscious violations of law or for wilful 
transgressions ; the former of which he calls imputed guilt 
and the latter actual. It is needless to observe the out- 
rageous violation of all theological usage of language in 
these definitions. Every author may of course use words in 
any sense he pleases, provided he explains in what sense he 
does so; but it can serve no purpose but to bewilder and 
confuse, to employ the phrases of orthodoxy in a sense 
totally different from their ordinary and proper one. How- 
ever, passing by this, we find our author next explaining 
that the consequences of the violation of law often come on 
the innocent as well as on the guilty, and that in this sense 
Christ bore imputed sin, the penalty of the sin of others. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVIII. 8H 
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*‘ Christ came into collision with the world’s evil, and he 
bore the penalty of that daring. He approached the whirl- 
ing wheel and was torn in pieces. - He laid his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den, and its fangs pierced Him. It is the law 
which governs the conflict with evil. It can only be crushed 
by suffering from it..... The Son of man, who puts his 
naked foot on the serpent’s head, crushes, it but the fang goes 
into His heel.”—(Ser. i. p. 162.) 

Now on this we observe, in the first place, that such a 
view does not represent the sufferings of Christ as in any 
way different in kind from those of many other men. 
Others, besides Jesus of Nazareth, have come into contact 
with the world’s evil, and suffered for their holy daring. 
The prophets, the apostles, the martyrs, have all in their 
measure done so; all who have borne faithful witness for 
God, and for truth, and righteousness, have had to encounter 
the world’s hostility, and to suffer persecution. If this be a 
complete account of the death of Christ, there is nothing 
essential in it more than in that of Peter or Paul, or any of the 
martyrs; it may be infinitely more noble and glorious in 
degree, but there is no difference in kind. And once more, 
we notice that it chimes in ominously with this view to find 
Christ spoken of in this connection simply as ‘the Highest 
Man;” for, in truth, no higher view of his person is con- 
sistent with so low a view of his work. But, secondly, 
although we can understand how the above view explains 
the sufferings of Christ; we cannot see on what principle 
the effects of these sufferings are to be accounted for. We 
can see how, by setting himself in opposition to the world 
and its sin, Jesus became a martyr, but we cannot see how 
by so doing he conquered the evil in the world. Is it merely 
on the principle that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church ? for if so, this is still more completely to reduce 
the life and work of Christ to a level with that of his faithful 
followers ; if it be not so, the whole matter is left in vague- 
ness and obscurity. We cannot see what there is in the 
cross of Christ, as thus understood, that is fitted to be a 
gospel to sinners. It brings out no doubt the heinousness 
of sin in a more vivid light, in so far as I recognise in my 
sin the same evil principle that crucified the Lord of glory ; 
but this is only fitted to plunge me deeper in sorrow and 
despair, when I see that my sin has slain the Holy One and 
the Just. What panacea has the preacher to offer to my 
wounded soul? He sets before me that meek and holy 
sufferer, and tells me to imbibe the spirit of the cross, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, to accept the consequences of my sin 
with the same meek submission that he did, assuring me 
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that so the penalty will be transmuted into loving discipline. 
But, alas! this is just what I cannot do in my present state; 
there is a fatal difference between my case and that of Jesus; 
he was guiltless, and suffered for no sin of his own; I feel 
that the suffering I dread is the deserved punishment of m 
sin; how can I imbibe his spirit? how can I dare to think 
of self-sacrifice? is the resignation of the martyr possible 
for the felon? True, I may be told that ‘‘Christ’s sacrifice 
represents the sacrifice of all;” that ‘in him God beholds 
humanity, and sees perfected every one in whom Christ’s 
spirit exists in germ;” I am told that “‘we present that 
sacrifice as ours ;” and am assured that ‘‘there is an almost 
boundless joy in acquiescing in the life and death of Christ, 
recognising it as ours, and representing it to ourselves and 
God as what we aim at.”—(Ser. iii. pp. 109-11.) These are 
touching and beautiful expressions; and, in the view here 
given, how near does our author come to:a full and satis- 
factory one. 

Let but that sense of guilt, which we have already seen to 
be ignored by our author, be recognised and brought in here, 
and we have all the elements of the evangelical view of the 
atonement. Let the voice of conscience be heard and its 
testimony received; let my state be recognised as one, not 
only of selfishness and sin, but of guilt and ill desert; then 
what I need will manifestly be, not self-sacrifice, but the 
endurance of punishment; that, and nothing short of that, 
will set me right with my own conscience, for nothing but 
the execution of the penalty can wipe away the stain of 
guilt; when the debt is paid, but not till then, will I cease 
to feel guilty and self-condemned. But how shall the debt be 
paid ? I cannot do it myself, for so great is its amount, that 
in paying it, it is impossible I should live. If it were possible 
for me to endure the penalty that my sin deserves, if meekly 
submitting to the Lord’s righteous dealing I could accept 
the punishment of my misdeeds, then I might feel that my 
standing before him was thoroughly righted; then I might 
feel raised and restored to a free, guiltless, righteous state. 
Ah! now I see that it is precisely this, which I cannot do for 
myself, that the Saviour does forme. He comes down from 
heaven; he becomes a man like myself, under all the obliga- 
tions and liabilities under which I, a sinner, am. Holily he 
lives on earth; righteously he deals with the righteous 
Father; meekly he bows his head to bear my doom; patiently 
he endures it; completely he ends it. Ah! now the tale of his 
bitter cross is indeed good news to me; now I can imbibe the 
spirit of the crucified One, for it is a spirit appropriate to my 
standing, since he has made that same standing his. Now 
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I can enter into the almost boundless joy of acquiescing in 
the life and death of Christ, recognising it as mine, and 
representing it to myself and God as what I aim at. Now 
I see how Christ’s life and death are far above those of any 
hero or martyr, and stand completely alone; for while he 
displayed all the faithfulness and meekness of the martyrs, 
he died in the character of a criminal, not the blessed death 
of a saint, but the cursed death of the cross. 

In using such language, we do not mean to assert that 
Jesus was troubled with the pangs of an evil conscience, or 
that he suffered the wrath of God in the sense of God being 
angry with his Son. Robertson seems to take it for granted 
that these things are involved in the evangelical doctrine of 
the atonement; but we are not aware that they are held by 
any judicious defender of it. If the phrase ‘‘the wrath of 
God” (which is without express Scripture warrant) is some- 
times used in this subject, it is ever in close connection with 
the correlative one, ‘‘ the cursed death of the cross ;”’ and it 
merely means to assert in a brief form these two truths, 
that the sufferings of Christ were inflicted by God, and that 
they were expressions of God’s wrath against the sin of men, 
on whose behalf he suffered ; and if some representations of 
the atonement may seem to ascribe to the Saviour a sense 
of the world’s sin that appears to approach the state of an 
accusing conscience, these have been, for the most part, the 
efforts of profound and ingenious minds to fathom a mystery 
which is entirely inscrutable. We do not need to theorise 
as to the exact amount or the precise nature of the Saviour’s 
sufferings; all that we are concerned with is, the character 
in which he suffered; and if it be admitted that he did so as 
the representative and substitute of sinners, the essential 
point is secured. Neither need we be at all jealous of the 
stress Robertson lays on entering into the spirit of the cross, 
as if that were inconsistent with our view. We do not 
think, indeed, that that is all; but it is unquestionably a very 
important element in the atonement, and it is that which 
decisively distinguishes the Christian idea of sacrifice from 
the heathen perversions of it. According to Robertson, and 
others of his school, the idea of substitution or satisfactory 
suffering at all is essentially a heathen one, and in this lies 
the distinction between the Christian and the heathen idea 
of sacrifice. But this view, we think, is hardly so fair to 
the heathen sacrificial system as might be expected from 
men of such broad and catholic sympathies. No doubt it is 
easy to take such a view of them as would make them 
simply objects of loathing and abhorrence; it is easy to con- 
template with the philosophic poet : 
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“ Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 
Iphianassai turparunt sanguine foede 
Ductores Danaum :” 

with the reflection, ‘‘ Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malo- 
rum.” But there is a brighter side even to such a story as 
this. When viewed simply as the immolation of an unwill- 
ing victim to appease the wrath of an angry deity, it is hor- 
rible enough; but introduce even the single element of 
willingness on the part of the victim, and even so its 
character is changed from a horrid murder to a heroic self- 
sacrifice ; as witness the treatment of the very same subject 
by Euripides, who has drawn the touching picture of the 
maiden gladly dying for her country, while the brave and 
strong Achilles stands by her side ready, at a word or a 
look, to rescue her, even at the last moment, from death. 
The oneness of spirit between the sufferer and those for 
whom he dies makes all the difference. And when, in addi- 
tion, we bring in the oneness of spirit between the sacrifice 
and the deity who requires and accepts it; when, instead of 
a relentless fury, we have the Righteous Father, not delight- 
ing in vengeance, but maintaining justice; and when we see 
how those for whom the saerifice is offered are imbued with 
the same spirit that breathes both in the Judge and the 
sacrifice, then we have, purified from all heathen elements, 
the Christian notion of sacrifice, not as a means by which 
we keep aloof from God, at a safe distance from his ven- 
geance, but a way through which we draw near to him, 
through that atonement which unites us both in Christ. It 
is possible, no doubt, that virtually heathenish notions may 
be to some extent mixed up with popular ideas and exposi- 
tions of the atonement; for, indeed, the heathen corruptions 
of the truth are just those which the carnal mind is prone to 
make in all ages; but even as against these, such denuncia- 
tions as Robertson’s are surely injudicious. It is better far 
to deal with error in this, as in other departments, in his own 
often recommended way, not by mere negation and contra- 
diction, but by building up the contrary truth. 

But we must bring to a close our review of Robertson’s 
teaching, though there are many other points on which it 
might be interesting to consider his opinions. We think we 
have sufficiently made out the position we laid down at 
starting, that though Robertson’s theology is deeper and 
more spiritual than the superficial pseudo-evangelism which 
he renounced, it does not go to the root of the matter; and 
that there is a theology, more truly evangelical, which is 
deeper in its views and more satisfactory to the soul of man 
than any he ever attained. Nor are there lacking indi- 
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cations that he himself, at times at least, was feeling after 
a more full recognition of the eternal sanctions of justice 
as ogee penalty, than his scheme of thought allowed 
of. His soldier nature had the element of hate and in- 
dignation against evil very strongly developed; and this 
is continually coming out in different forms in his sayings 
and writings. Sometimes this leads him to express con- 
victions which only need to be consistently carried out to 
lay a firm basis for the evangelical doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Thus, for example, he writes: ‘‘Robespierre’s theory 
of the abolition of the punishment of death taken in connec- 
tion with his subsequent atrocities never startled me. He 
never could have understood Portia’s refusal to put even 
Shylock to death illegally. The eternal sanctions of law 
were unintelligible to him. The transgression of law was a 
trifle in comparison with human life; and as you might 
have expected, human life was a trifle in comparison with a 
theory of his own. I should always anticipate that the 
rigorous expounder of law would be the one to be able to say 
most exquisitely in practice, ‘The quality of mercy is not 
strained.’ Did that rigour and mercy in Portia’s character 
ever strike you as a union no less beautiful than true?”— 
(Life, vol. i. p. 284.) And on the subject of capital punish- 
ment he writes, “ There is a previous question to be settled; 
is the object of punishment threefold only—to serve as an 
example to others, to ameliorate the offender, and in some 
cases to defend society by his entire removal? Or is there 
a fourth element—the expression of righteous vengeance ? 
for I acknowledge I cannot look upon vengeance as merely 
remedial. The sense of indignation which arises in the 
human bosom spontaneously against some crimes must, in a 
degree, be a reflection of that which exists in the mind of 
deity. Ifso, there is in him that which the Scripture calls 
wrath; and we are not entitled, I think, to assume that all 
penalty is intended to effect or can effect the reformation of 
the offender. Probably some penalties are final, expressing 
infinite justice; and then the higher award of human law 
must resemble that. It isthe indignation of society or man- 
kind, purified of all vindictiveness, expressed in a final punish- 
ment. For, doubtless, man—that is society, as distinguished 
from individual man—speaks in a degree with the authority 
of God, ‘He hath committed all judgment unto him, because 
he is the Son of man.’ All hangs on that. Is final penalty 
the dignified expression of vengeance, putting aside the ques- 
tion of remedy or of social safety, and does not the element 
of vengeance enter into all punishment. If not, why does 
the feeling exist, not as a sinful, but as an essential part of 
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human nature; in his words, too, and acts ?”—(Ibid. p. 278.) 
From such passages as those, one would think that Robert- 
80 was very near a recognition of those great ideas of law 
and justice, retribution and satisfaction, which are the es- 
sential elements of evangelical theology. But his further 
advance in this line of thought seems to have been barred by 
the unfortunate confusion of ideas which prevails so largely 
as to the meaning of law. He is turned aside to regard 
that law on whose eternal sanctions he speaks so elo- 
quently and well, as simply of the same kind and order 
with the so-called laws of nature. Thus in a subse- 
quent letter he explains and modifies his statements in 
the passage last quoted as follows: ‘I think a great deal of 
law. Law rules deity, and its awful majesty is above indi- 
vidual happiness. That is what Kant calls ‘the categorical 
imperative,’ that is a sense of duty which commands cate- 
gorically or absolutely—not saying ‘it is better,’ but ‘thou 
shalt.’ Why? Because thou shalt, that is all. It is not 
best to do right, thou must do right; and the conscience 
that feels that, and in that way, is the nearest to divine 
humanity. Not that law was made, like the Sabbath, for 
man, but man was made for it. He is beneath it, a grain 
of dust before it ; it moves on, and if he will not move before 
it, it crushes him; that is all, and that is punishment. I 
fancy that grand notion of law is what we have lost, what 
we require to get before we are in a position to discuss the 
question of punishment at all, or to understand what it is. 
Your criticism on my expression ‘vengeance’ is just; but 
what I meant was a truth, though I expressed it badly. I 
have tried to restate it in what I have now said of law.” 
—/(Ibid. p. 292). Most true! we have lost to a large extent 
the true notion of law, and never was there a clearer proof 
of it than this very paragraph, for it exhibits a hopeless 
confusion of ideas. rtainly that idea of law as a force 
moving on and crushing him that resists it is not Kant’s 
categorical imperative. Neither can that be the law that 
rules deity, else an iron fate is installed in the throne of the 
universe. Nor can any such conception of law ever generate 
the idea of duty; what it says is precisely ‘“ It’is best—to 
obey and not be crushed ;” it never can say, or teach me to 
say, “‘ 1 ought—whether I am crushed or not; Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum.” It is an indispensable requisite for all correct 
thinking on the moral government of God, to come to a right 
understanding of what is the meaning and nature of the 
moral law that he administers; and the want of this pre- 
vented Robertson from making any advance worth speaking 
of in the direction, and we believe it was a right direction, 
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in which his own instinctive feelings and convictions seem 
to have been impelling him. Had he been able to overcome 
this obstacle, and to get over his inveterate prejudice against 
evangelicalism, he might have been in a position to regain 
the substance at least of the old views, in a form that would 
have been most interesting and instructive, most fresh and 
original, and withal most suited to modern ways of thinking 
and feeling. 

It is but a single aspect of Robertson’s Life and Sermons 
that we have been able or indeed have attempted in some 
measure to estimate; and that aspect one which has inevit- 
ably led us to dwell almost exclusively on the serious and 
fatal defect of his teaching. It would be a more pleasing task, 
did our space permit, to dwell on the beauties and excel- 
lences of his preaching at a length in some such proportion 
to our strictures, as our admiration of the good bears 
to our regret at the shortcomings of our author. But 
the work of controversy must ever, we fear, fill a larger 
space than that of eulogium; and it is impossible by any 
few words of praise, which might be regarded as mere formal 
compliments, to convey an impression of the admiration we 
cherish for the man, and the sympathy we feel with the story 
of his life. His history makes on us an impression of inex- 
pressible sadness; there is something infinitely melancholy 
in seeing so noble a mind and so loveable a heart led into 
fields of thought where there is so little to satisfy and cheer, 
and running a career so full of suffering and pain. No 
doubt the unhappiness that marked his later days is partly to 
be ascribed to his physical malady, and partly to his morbid 
sensitiveness under the attacks of his opponents; but making 
allowance for these, it is true also that the sort of theology 
he embraced, though it might seem soft and easy to the 
superficial throng, is, to one so profound and conscien- 
tious as Robertson, but a dreary and cheerless thing, lack- 
ing the strength to comfort and uphold as well as to rebuke 
of the good old theology of the Reformation. But sad as it 
is to trace Robertson’s career, we may find this sadness 
relieved when we think that it might have been worse, and 
compare it with the course of others who, under the influence 
of the self-same tendencies that moved him, have diverged 
from the same sort of evangelism as he started from ;—when 
we contrast the history of his religious opinions with those 
of the brothers Newman, or of John Sterling, we cannot 
but feel thankful that he made the progress he did in an 
upward direction; and that by his teaching and remains he 
has done and is doing so much to settle the sceptical, to 
strengthen the wavering in the faith, to commend religion 
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to the worldly-minded, to inculcate a genuine and high 
style of Christian life, and to enforce the mutual social 
duties of all classes of the community; much as we regret 
that he has done so much to give currency to a kind of 
teaching which we regard as seriously and fatally defective. 
And the regret we feel at seeing such noble and amiable 
minds driven away from evangelical doctrines ought not 
surely to be unmixed with self-reproach when we consider 
that such aberrations are due in part to the narrowness and 
bigotry of many of the teachers of religion, yes, and to the 
worldliness, and insincerity, and low standard of Christian 
life on the part of many of its professors. Such are the 
miserable and fatal fruits of these things. May all lovers 
of the truth learn the lesson; may the teachers of the 
church be stirred up to a more fresh, spiritual, sympathetic 
exhibition of the gospel, and its members to a more consistent 
godly walk, by the consideration of such histories as that of 
Frederick Robertson of Brighton. J. 8. C. 
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Méditations sur [état actuel de la Religion Chrétienne. Par M. Guizor. 
Paris: Michel Lévy fréres. 1866. 


M. Gurzor has somewhat altered his plan. In his first volume, 
published more than two years ago, he treated of what he calls “ the 
essence of Christianity.” He asked, What wants of the human mind 
does it meet ? with what fundamental dogmas does it meet them? and 
on what supernatural facts are these dogmas based? His idea was 
to devote his second volume to the history of the subject, beginning 
with the authenticity of the sacred canon ; and then to go on to con- 
sider the actual state of religion in France, and its prospects for the 
future. His second volume, then, is pretty much what his third would 
have been, and he has published it before the “‘ History,” because, he 
says, the state of things in the French religious world is just now so 
critical. Scepticism and all the other isms are battling for adherents ; 
and the young above all, while they no longer sit in the scorner’s seat, 
but are ready enough to listen to right views, cling at the same time to 
their own false notions. Good and bad are strangely mingled in many 
minds ; and so it is all the more needful to appeal to all really earnest 
men against systems which, in the name of scientific truth, destroy 
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the harmony which God has established between intellectual and 
moral order, between man’s thoughts and his life. 

The result is a very lucid and comprehensive survey, first of the 
Christian revival in France during the present century, and then of 
the six forms of philosophic teaching—-spiritualism, rationalism, posi- 
tivism, pantheism, materialism, and scepticism. Each of them is 
tried and found wanting, and doubt and recklessness are shewn to be 
the inevitable consequence of them all. The miserable weakness of 
all philosophies, as practical systems, is M. Guizot’s favourite argu- 
ment against them. ‘Take M. Scherer, for instance (says he in hi 
closing pages). He is an earnest, highly moral man. He believes in 
truth and in her rights. But where is truth to be found? He 
wanders about as in a labyrinth; but he feels that men cannot live in - 
a dark labyrinth ; they must have, at least, a glimpse of daylight be- 
_ yond it. He knows that human nature has certain moral needs, and 
he feels that no amount of doubts and negations will satisfy them. 
. . « « It is the same with all the men and all the systems. ‘Doubt 
everywhere, and unsatisfied groping after what they despair of realiz- 
ing, unless, indeed, the man has sunk to that depth to which so many 
of the most opposite systems lead, the gloomy depth of materialism. 
Here he has certainty indeed, but not of a very enviable kind. How 
is it then that the idea of Christianity, despite all the attacks it has 
undergone, satisfies man’s instincts and his needs far better than any 
of these systems can do? Surely, because it alone is free from the 
errors which mar all the philosophies ; because it fills up the void 
which they leave in man’s soul; because it leads men nearer than 
they do to the source of truth.” 

Christianity succeeds where ‘‘ the systems”’ fail ; that is M. Guizot’s 
position in this volume, Why it so succeeds he will consider when 
he treats of its early history and examines its records. A book like that 
which he now gives us is more needed in France than in England, just 
because France has always been the ground on which philosophical sys- 
tems have been practically carried out. Germans dream and speculate, 
English Colensoites criticise, but the English and German worlds go on 
much the same, in spite of all the talk and all the printing. It is quite 
different among our neighbours. Since ’98 they have been always 
given to try experiments in the science of life. The Frenchman's 
boast is that he is always logique, i.e. consistent: he cannot hold 
a theory without being eager to carry it out to its practical conclusions. 
Hence governments in France have always to be on their guard against 
the theorists who may at any moment become a power in the State.. And 
hence what in other countries would only be a theory, only indirectly 
harmful, shapes itself in France into a creed, claiming the adherence 
of a party, who regulate their public and private life by it. But be- 
fore he shews the weakness of the systems, M. Guizot puts clearly 
before us the gain which Christianity has made during the last forty 
years. And herein we cannot but admire his tolerant spirit. He is 
ready to recognize good wherever he finds it. His own opinions are 
well known ; but he so writes, that every other Christian body cannot 
fail to be satisfied with the estimate which he takes of its efforts and 
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of their suecess. The new era was, according to our author, inanga- 
rated by Napoleon and Chauteaubriand. The Concordat and the 
Génie du Christianisme began a work which has been steadily going 
on since. Next came de Bonald and de Maistre, rather political than 
religious, and more successful in attacking the revolution than in de- 
fending Christianity. They did harm by “ thinking too much of 
Cesar whilst pleading the cause of God.” Absolutism was in their 
eyes the only escape from anarchy. And thus they injured the cause 
of religion by putting it forward as part and parcel of a political re- 
action. M. Guizot does not say much; but he plainly hints that 
men like these and their followers have been a hindrance to true re- 
ligious progress. Their stubbornness brought about the revolution of 
1880; and the unpopularity, which through them attached to ordinary 
Romanism, strengthened the hands of the Ultramontanes, who came 
forward as the advocates of civil liberty, concealing the fact that, 
whatever else their ‘civil liberty’ might mean, it certainly meant 
religious slavery of the most hopeless kind. De la Mennais comes 
next, that strange wild genius, who began by asserting that ‘‘ univer- 
sal reason” is what should guide our judgment; meaning’ by ‘“ uni- 
versal reason,” by the way, not at all the same thing which we mean 
when we claim authority for quod semper quod ubique quod ab omnibus. 
Then the Jesuits come back again, of whom M. Guizot’s estimate is, 
that they have always failed through want of faith. They have trusted 
to policy instead of to religion. And, sworn advocates as they have 
always been of authority, they have never been properly awake to the 
sole conditions on which authority can now-a-days be maintained. 
Where any of them have dared to be sincere and disinterested, they 
have won universal respect. So it was with Pére Ravignan, the 
Bourdaloue of thirty years ago. But such men are rare; and, on 
the whole, the cause of religion has been compromised by these mis- 
guided defenders. We cannot follow M. Guizot through his account 
of this revolution of 1880, and of the remarkable finale to the Abbé 
de la Mennais’s career. The Abbé went in heartily, in his paper, the 
Avenir, for religious liberty and the separation of Church and State, 
constantly affirming that he did so in the interests of the papacy. 
But, when he, and Lacordaire, and Count de Montalembert went to 
Rome, expecting to get their views endorsed, they were quietly 
snubbed. Gregory XVI., with the true instinct which has always 
linked popery with despotism, formally condemned the Avenir and its 
tendencies. So failed the first great attempt to heal the breach be- 
tween modern society and Roman Catholicism. But this attempt has 
often been made since, and will be made again ; for it belongs to the 
grander work of reconciling, not popery, but Christianity with the spirit 
of the age,—a work which men will never be weary of attempting, for 
they feel that the seeming opposition between these two is a mon- 
strous evil for human society, as well as for the souls of men. Thus 
speaks our author, arrogating for popery, with a tolerance which many 
of us will consider excessive, a place among true Christian churches. 
Certainly, in the revival in France, as pourtrayed in the volumes 
before us, the Church of Rome takes a high place. If we could but 
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separate between works and doctrine, and look on the former as un- 
tainted by the vices of the latter, her position would be much less assail- 
able. Take this instance. ‘In 1822, two poor maid-servants of Lyons 
thought of a plan for gathering in their parish contributions of a half- 
penny a week from ‘the faithful’ for the conversion of unbelievers. This 
was the origin of the Giuvre de la propagation de la Foi, now managed 
by two councils, made up of priests and laymen, one sitting at Lyons, the 
other at Paris. In 1824, its income was 40,000 francs ; in 1864, it 
gathered 5,090,041 fr. 48c., of which nearly 8,500,000 were gathered 
in France, and out of which nearly 4,700,000 was divided among 500 
dioceses for the support of Catholic missions all over the world. In 
1852, it numbered a million and a half of members, and sent out 
170,000 copies of its Annales de la Propagation de la Foi.” There 
is something to astonish our missionary societies. Nor did the work, 
begun in 1888 by Ozanam and seven other young men, grow with less 
wonderful rapidity. Their self-imposed work was district-visiting in 
the poorest and most neglected parts of Paris. Twenty years after- 
wards Ozanam, dying at Florence, says, ‘‘ We are 2000,fand we visit 
5000 families, ¢.¢. a fall quarter of the poor of Paris. We have 500 
branch societies in France, besides others in Belgium, in Spain, in 
America, and even in Jerusalem.” And in 1862, when the Govern- 
ment (ill-advised, says M. Guizot), broke up the central committee of 
these Conférences de Saint Vincent de Paul, there were more than 
8000 “branches,” numbering some 80,000 members, visiting from 
house to house more than 100,000 poor families, and undertaking, in 
most large towns, the valuable work of providing employment for dis- 
charged prisoners. If we ask why M. Guizot gives so much more 
space to detailing the good work of the Romanists than to setting 
forth what has been done by men of his own communion, the answer 
is, that he is anxious to shew how well the separation between re- 
ligion and politics, which dates from 1880, has worked in the interests 
of Christian progress; and therefore he mainly instances the church 
which up to that time had been bound up with the state. Besides, the 
sudden flash thrown on the whole framework of society in ’48 shewed 
a growth in Roman Catholic institutions, all the more unsuspected, 
owing to their secret method of working. 

Altogether, for a Protestant who, like M. Guizot, looks mainly to 
the practical side of religion, the position of Romanism in France 
must be very perplexing. He sees a body of men whom he believes to 
be deeply devoted to works which be cannot but allow to be good. 
The church to which they belong is so thoroughly the church of the 
majority, that if it is left out of account there will be very little Chris- 
tianity remaining. What is he todo? A practical man will say (as 
M. Guizot does), ‘‘I have no prejudices against the papacy, and at 
the same time I am not bound to it by any tie.”” Hence he is free to 
say that the Encyclical of two years ago was a mistake ; and to point 
out how the characteristic of this age is compromise, not springing 
from indifference, for the interest in all these questions is increasing, 
but from that self-distrust which springs from wider knowledge. 
Never, for three centuries, has the pope had such ardent defenders as 
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now ; and yet, at the same time, never was-there such a questioning 
spirit abroad. ‘‘ To reconcile liberty and authority ; to secure perfect 
toleration without sacrificing the rights of the State ; to give its due 
weight to free thought as well as to tradition; and to reconcile the 
Christian revival with liberal progress: this is the work of the 
nineteenth century. We know it; and therefore it is that we avoid 
rushing into extremes, that the present ruler of France deals so much 
more tenderly with the pope than his uncle did, and that the wild 
cry of the Jacobins of ’98 is echoed by very few even of the most ad- 
vanced Liberals now-a-days. It is the same in regard to theories. 
Compare Renan with Hume or Voltaire, and you must confess that, in 
words as in deeds, our conduct is marked by hésitation, mén 4 
transaction ; we cannot see our way to the end with the blind clear- 
sightedness of children, and so we have grown far less doctrinaires 
without making any sacrifice of earnestness.” 

There is a great deal of truth in all this, and it is at least as true 
of England as of France. Scepticism now-a-days differs very much 
from any form of unbelief which has hitherto been seen in Western 
Europe; it is more modest, more open to conviction, more likely to 
be moved by such negative arguments as those of M. Guizot. ‘‘ Good 
must be the ultimate end of creation ; none of your systems are able 
to work for good ; see whether Christianity has not done so, and if it 
has, ask yourself ‘why?’” To every one, except to the Materialist, 
who owns no end in life, no difference between good and bad, no moral 
purpose in the world, such reasoning comes with great force—all the 
greater because of the temperate style and clear-headed sagacity of 
the writer. The book is an appeal to ‘ Spiritualists,’ under whatever 
names they may be known, shewing them that their only refuge from 
materialism is in positive theology. 

As to Romanism, M. Guizot is, we said, more than tolerant. He 
finds in its development during the last half century, a growth in faith, 
in knowledge, in good works, and in power. He treats the Protest- 
ant revival, so to speak, biographically, giving us a most interesting 
series of portraits of the different chiefs of the movement. But, first, 
he awards to Protestantism that superiority which even his ostenta- 
tious candour cannot withhold. Protestant states have (he well re- 
marks) been mostly able to resist the shocks of alternate anarchy and 
despotism which have troubled the Christian world. And, as to the 
attacks on Christianity, they have been better, because more practi- 
cally, met in Protestant countries where faith is stronger, and where 
the purer creed gives adversaries less hold than they have elsewhere. 
What folly it is, then, adds M. Guizot, for Catholics to blindly ignore 
all this ; and to speak as if social disturbances and practical irreligion 
were due to Protestantism, when, in reality, Protestantism proves 
itself the most effectual bulwark against both of them. 

To the Protestants, the Concordat was an immense gain. During the 
Reign of Terror they suffered as much as the Romanists ; ‘‘ Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne went to the scaffold as well as the nuns of Verdun.” 
But, then, they had been persecuted far more cruelly for two cen- 
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turies before; and persecuted in a way which would be incredible 
had. we not the actual records to refer to. And here M. Guizot, 
forgetting his character of statesman and cold and (as we said) ‘ os- 
tentatiously”” impartial umpire, makes a remark very val for 
us in this age. of universal toleration. “ We ought (says he) to 
treasure (not, as the Nothingarians are always advising, to thrust 
aside and discredit as far as possible) the histories of these sad 
times. Men would be worth much more than they are if they 
kept always before their minds the lively picture of the nme ne and 
the misery with which history is filled. Ill would not shew itself 
again so often if it was not so soon forgotten.” There is truth in this, 
as there is in the horror which many a worthy Scot has of prelacy, 
remembering the reign of. Lauderdale, and of James Duke of York, 
and the martyrs whom the tide covered as it crept over Solway sands. 
The difficulty is to keep such a memory of the old evil as shall make 
its reproduction in the same form impossible, and yet to avoid that in- 
tolerance which, if carried to excess, tends to reproduce it under an- 
other form. 

Unhappily, French Protestantism, always political rather than re- 
ligious, had received a deep Socinian taint during the exile of many 
of its pastors. 1n 1812, M. Gase, professor of theology at Montau- 
ban, openly attacked the doctrine of the Trinity. Nearly every con- 
sistory at once appealed against his teaching, and the evil was for the 
time suppressed ;. but it sens latent, and the want of a sufficiently 
definite ‘‘ confession '’ soon shewed itself in the boundless licence 
claimed by men, like the Germaniser Samuel Vincent, for freedom 
of opinion. ‘* The essence of Protestantism (said he) is free inquiry ;” 
and he wished to abolish all written creeds, forgetting that it is im- 
possible for a church, protestant or uot, to exist without a definite 
faith known and recognised by its members. Meanwhile, at Geneva, 
the true faith had been more and more abandoned; until, in 1817, 
the church there, alarmed at what M. Guizot calls ‘‘ Methodism,” for- 
bade the discussion of such questions as original sin, predestination, 
the way in which the divine nature forms a part of Christ’s person, 
and such like. This proclamation caused a split among the ‘‘ Method- 
ists.” Some, with Malan and Bost at their head, at once left the 
church ; others, like Gaussen and Merle d’ Aubigné, stood their ground, 
‘¢ in order to be witnesses in the church to the doctrines of the Re- 
formation.” This revival at Geneva was mainly due, under God, to 
Robert Haldane the Scot, who, giving up his seafaring life, went, 
Bible in hand, and with very little French to help him, to rouse the 
orthodox fervour of the young ‘ Geneva Methodists.’’ It was but 
natural that Gaussen should not long continue in a church which now 
began to forbid any polemical printing. He was deprived of his 
living ‘‘ for having helped to found a so-called evangelical society ;” 
and his deprivation was the signal for more energetic movement in 
France. Religious newspapers, such as l’Evangéliste, Le Semeur, &c., 
helped not a little ; and societies of all kinds were multiplied ; while 
Bible-hawking, begun by seven people in humble life, grew almost as 
rapidly as some of the Romanist sisterhoods. Calm as he considers 
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himself: bound to be, M.:Guizot. cannot help rising with enthusiasm 
when he reviews the whole evangelical movement, its eloquent protest 
against those wha look on religion as merely a useful kind of moral 
police, the noble ‘‘ passion du salut des.dmes,” manifested by those 
ber : ‘Haldane and the Englishman Wilk 
: The generation among whom. an 8 
worked was sueceeded by the more familiar names of Vinet and 
Monod. . The former, with all his abundant sympathy, is strictly or- 
thodox.: ‘‘ to wish to divide morality from dogma (says he) is to try 
to.cut off a river from its fountain-head.” ; .Vinet is not half so well 
known among us as he deserves to be ; hie Essai sur la manifestation 
des convictions religieuses, from which our author quotes largely, is a 
grand piece of eloquence, and bears translation far better than a great 
deal of French fine-writing, because it is. much more than mere fine 
writing.. On one point only does M. Guizot think Vinet goes to far 
—in advocating the complete separation of church and state. M. 
Guizot, on the other hand, thinks an established church is valuable, 
in that it gives permanence and dignity to Christian beliefs, and that 
it and the sects round it (he cites the Free Kirk as an instance) react 
on..one another for good. _Why.Adolphe Monod remained in the 
chureh which his brother Frederic left, because the General As- 
sembly of the Reformed Churches, sitting in 1848, would adopt 
neither the confession of La Rochelle, nor any definite creed whatso- 
ever, is here stated at length, along with many interesting notices of 
the Monod family. _ Our exclusisme (says Monod) touches doctrines, 
not individuals,” and he persuaded himself that he could do more 
good in the church than ont of it. M. Verny is the last in our 
author’s catalogue. He brings us down to this present time, when 
Bersier and Pressensé are active on the side of Christian truth, but 
when, on the other hand, there is in the very midst of French Pro- 
testantism, no less than elsewhere in Christian Europe, a scepti¢ism, 
all the more dangerous because it has a real love of truth, which the 
revival movement already finds to be a most dangerous enemy. 
Spiritualism, M. Guizot reminds us, is a protest against the sen- 
sualism of the eighteenth century, just as the Christian revival is 
against its impiety. He thoroughly recognises the good, which spiri- 
tualism has done—‘ by keeping firm hold of the psychological fact of 
the freedom of the will, without suffering itself to be troubled or blinded 
by the inexplicable ontological. questions which may be raised at the 
outset, it has done immense service to science, to morality, and to the 
" eause of progress.’ Its weakness is (as our author clearly shews) 
that it has stopped short at this point instead of going on from the 
psychological facts to the facts of history and cosmology which are 
inseparably bound up with them. Hence its psychology has remained 
comparatively barren of results. Still great praise is due to the men 
who have, once more, clearly proved the doctrine of innate ideas. M. 
Cousin: has proved himself a worthy successor of Reid and the 80- 
called ‘Scotch school, between whom and the moderns M. Guin 
admirably sums up the differences. This ‘‘ Meditation” is 
haps the most interesting in his book; and we do not think i 
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easy to meet his argument: ‘To every phenomenon we instinctively 
assign a cause; to every quality we assign a substance. Now the 
existence of these two principles cannot be explained on the sensation 
theory.” What a proof of the need of divine teaching, that men who 
have got thus far should have stopped there. The new spiritualist 
school is already so far beyond Kant as to admit (with Plato) that to 
believe in innate ideas involves the belief in a divine Creator in whom 
they reside ; why not admit that the fact of a revelation is involved in 
that of creation? Man’s mind was surely made on one plan: nor 
can we believe that the faculties which deal with the unseen grow up 
in a different way from those which take cognisance of outward pheno- 
mena. 

We recommend the whole chapter to those who wish (not perhaps 
for the first time) to see how the whole structure of science, falsely so 
called, goes down before clear statements of simple facts. ‘‘ It makes 
no difference when man came upon the earth; there clearly was a 
time when he was not here. He did not come by virtue of any creative 
or organizing force inherent in matter. Nor will progressive trans- 
formation, even if it could (which it cannot) be squared with facts, 
solve the original problem. God is just as necessary for the creation 
of the anthropoid ape, or of the ape’s primitive type, as for that of 
man himself.” This is clearly put; it reminds us of Coleridge’s 
‘* string of blind men, each holding on by the skirts of the man in 
front of him.” Let the chain be as long as you please, still some one 
is needed to guide him who forms its first link. Such passages, even 
if beside the general purpose of the work, are valuable in many ways. 
Chiefly they are consolatory, as betokening a full and complete belief 
in revealed truth existing in one of the acutest minds of the age. But 
in thus believing, M. Guizot merely follows out the argument of the 
Spiritualist school to its true conclusion. ‘‘ The belief in a revelation 
is as universal as any of those which you call innate ideas: if you hold 
to the one, you have no right to throw aside the other.” Because it has 
stopped short where it did, spiritualism has given birth to rationalism, 
which is in fact spiritualism minus its most hopeful elements. The man 
who flings aside everything but ‘‘reason,” forgets, equally with the mate- 
rialist, that man is a compound being. He has no right to say con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ My reason cannot understand the reasonings of my 
heart.” He ought to say, ‘I do not understand myself.” . It is the 
incompetence of what he calls his reason that is in fault ; not the in- 
coherence of his organisation. ‘‘ Every tree is known by its fruit ” 
and rarely has any failure so miserable occurred as that of the ration- 
alists. M. Guizot simply mentions two facts. He reminds us how, 
in ’98, ‘‘ La Raison Vivante”’ was presented to the people in the 
** purified temple” of Notre Dame. And the other day Mr Lecky, 
while summing up the triumphs of rationalism, is obliged to confess 
that it is just as much an enemy to devotedness and self-sacrifice as 
it is to ignorance and error. So much for its moral and social results. 
Very valuable, indeed, at the present crisis, are M. Guizot’s remarks, 
and his quotations from M. Scherer, on the inherent weakness of 
* natural religion.” ‘ There is no such thing (says M. Scherer) ex- 
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cept in books ; and if Christian rationalism goes on refining away its 
errors and sublimating its creed after the modern fashion, it will be 
horrified by and by to find nothing left in the crucible but the caput 
mortuum of our positive dogmas instead of their real essence. . . . 
Religion will have ceased to exist, while striving to become more 
purely religious ; and man will be left face to face with himself when 
he fancied he was coming into God’s immediate presence.” This is a 
great confession from a man of M. Scherer’s views, that the strength 
of Christianity is in the very dogmas and “ adjuncts ” which so many 
are anxious to eliminate. He sees that, as our own poet has it, man 
fails when he will too rashly seek to grasp the idea of abstract deity, 
and is constrained to cry— 
“ What find I in the highest place 
But mine own phantom chanting hymns? 
And in the depths of death there swims 
‘The reflex of a human face.” 
Tennyson, “ In Memoriam.” 

Rationalism, in fact, despite all its grand pretensions, leaves out of 
account some of the most important elements in man’s nature ; and 
this is one great cause of its weakness in the struggle with positivism. 
Unhappily, in such a struggle, all its strength is needed: for posi- 
tivism comes on and says, in its coarse way, ‘‘ What's the use of 
arguing about the invisible world? We never can know anything of 
it or of its laws. Metaphysics and religion are as foolish the one as 
the other. There is nothing that man need trouble himself about but 
the facts and laws of the world about us.” 

Against positivism M. Guizot of course writes very strongly. The 
very word (he says) is a mistake in grammar as well as in philosophy. 
It qualifies a doctrine, not by its object-matter (like theology, physics, 
and the rest), but by the merit which it claims for that object-matter. 
Every exclusive science is positive, inasmuch as every science claims 
to be based on truth. So much for the philosophy; of its founder, 
Comte, M. Guizot is able to give some personal details Comte came 
to him in 1882 to ask that a chair might be founded for his especial 
behoof in the College de France. The interview is described from 
notes taken at the time ; and Comte’s amusing vanity is seen to be 
only matched by his sincere faith in himself and in his mission. That 
a man who has been mad more than once, has thrown himself into 
the Seine, is separated from his wife, and has even quarrelled with 
his chief disciple, Mr J. S. Mill, should have managed to influence 
(as he has done) the minds of so many able men, isa mystery. Self- 
assertion will do a great deal ; and M. Comte is never tired of insist- 
ing on what he calls ‘‘ le sentiment indispensable de ma lorité: 
philosophique ;” but there is no doubt his implacable war on the meta- 
physicians has done even more to raise him in the estimation of many. 
For religion, he finds some room in his system; for metaphysics, 
none. His strength has been in the neglect of facts by too many 
of the ideologists, and their foolish contempt of observation. Of 
course, in spite of himself, he is obliged like other people to recognise 
the need of theories. ‘‘ You must have a theory to bind facts together ; © 
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but mankind, in the early ages, had no observations on which to base 
their theories: hence they invented them provisionally. Theological 
conceptions, notions about God, and the like, are merely temporary 
ways of accounting for facts, of which the real explanation, or else the 
honest confession that we never can explain them, was to come by 
and by.” But, besides being a metaphysician in spite of himself, 
Comte is so strangely inconsistent as to go back to that ‘ theological 
tate” which he had said was the very one with which mankind in the 
childhood of the world had begun. By continual abstraction, he makes 
humanity into “ the great Being,” whom he sets in the place of God, 
and in whose honour he inaugurates the religion of humanity. It 
was in October 1861, when the state of France gave hopes to every 
crazy enthusiast, that ‘‘ The Positivist Catechism,” and a series 
of conversations between the priest and the woman, appeared, and 
also ‘‘ The Positivist Calendar,” containing 864 ‘servants of the 
human race,” from Moses to Bichat, and reckoning among its “saints” 
such a medley as Cesar, St Paul, Charlemagne, Descartes, and Fre- 
deric II. ‘‘ Chaos is always,” says M. Guizot, ‘a sad thing to look 
upon ; but what are we to say to such a chaos of souls?” Fancy M. 
Comte proclaiming, at the close of his lectures, ‘‘ In the name of the 
past and of the future, the theoretical and the practical servants of 
humanity are coming to undertake the general direction of earthly 
affairs, in order to construct at last the true moral, intellectual, and 
material providence, by irrevocably excluding the political supremacy 
of the various slaves of God—Catholics, Protestants, and Deists, as 
being at the same time obstructives and disturbers of public order.” 
Within a year came the coup d’état ; did M. Comte find in that the 
fulfilment of his prophecy ? He proclaims himself a republican ; but 
{as M. Guizot reminds us) the tendency of such a theory as his cannot 
but be towards sheer despotism. 

Pantheism next comes under our author’s consideration ; and he 
deserves great praise for bringing clearly out its close connection 
with materialism, whether the word is taken to mean the atheism 
of Diderot and Holbach, which make the individual: everything, or 
the spiritual pantheism of Spinoza, who held that ‘the Substance” 
is all that really is, and who yet coolly said, ‘I have explained 
God, his nature and his attributes.” Spinoza’s was a noble ambi- 
tion ; but his failure, like that of Hegel, or of Plato ages ago, only 
proves more conclusively than ever the helplessness of man, how he 
comes face to face with blank nothingness while striving to grasp 
‘pure Being.” With all their acuteness, these men failed to see 
that, ‘‘ to comprehend God, one must be God.” Three axioms M. 
Guizot lays down, deduced from psychological observation : Man 
believes in his personality ; he feels and knows himself to be free ; 
there is good and evil in man and in the world. All these pantheism 
ignores or denies ; with what result we may judge from Spinoza’s 
rule, that an agreement ceases to be binding when it is no longer ad- 
vantageous ; so that keeping ones word becomes a mere question of 
convenience. We must not forget, neither, that pantheism, like posi- 
tivism, ends in the worship of man by himself; its ‘‘ one sole Being” 
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becomes, by a ready transformation, the aggregate of humanity. Very 
valuable, again, are M. Guizot’s remarks on materialism. You sa: 
you want a spice of it simply to correct the over spiritualism of which 
you complain. The worst of it is, you cannot stop. Locke, the de- 
corous Locke, leads infallibly to Lalande and d’Holbach. . . . And of all 
the propagators of a new creed, the materialists are the most dogmatic. 
They have a jargon of their own (essentially a jargon), in which God 
is replaced by ‘‘ force.” As the poet says: 
“Earth goes by chemic forces, heaven’s 

A mé camique céleste ; 

And heart and mind of human kind 

A watch-work like the rest.” 
Ia a word, materialism starts with a hypothesis which is to explain 
everything ; and, consistently enough, it leads on to mere atheism and 
egotism. . 

More hopeful is the case of scepticism, but only to the superficial 
observer. ‘* Man believes by instinct, and doubts by reason,” says 
Jouffroy ; but a sufficient reply to the sceptic is that you cannot thus 
cut man up into distinct pieces, and hand one part of him over to 
scepticism. As soon as it has penetrated the understanding, it la 
hold of the whole man. In his last “‘meditation,” M. Guizot 
of the spread of impiety, carelessness, and religious perplexity, among 
different classes of minds. Our age is (he remarks) acted on by con- 
trary influences. The eighteenth century was marked by the supremacy 
of the spirit of innovation and independence. The Christian revival 
has brought other forces into play ; and hence, while students at Liege 
are debating about the existence of a God in terms of unmeasured 
licence, men of the world are confessing (M. Guizot gives instances 
from his own experience) that we cannot do without Christianity ; and 
thinkers, like M. Scherer and M. Vacherot, are beginning to feel that 
@ mere notion of God will not do ; that for any practical purpose they 
must come back to the idea of a Person, who is not only the Creator, 
but the Father of men. To sceptics of this kind M. Guizot makes his 
closing appeal: ‘‘ Every other system has failed miserably ; Chris- 
tianity has succeeded despite the multiplied errors and crimes of its 
professors, because, to put its divine origin out of the question, it alone 
deals with man as a whole, and satisfies every part of his nature.” 
From these remarks it will be seen that the book before us is caleu- 
lated to do good here, as well as in the author’s own country. Care- 
lessness, the great evil of the age, is no less widely spread here than 
in France. The Christian revival which M. Guizot traces there has 
had (on a much larger scale) its counterpart among us, But just as 
there, “ the masses”’ still remain untouched, so it is, to too great an 
extent, in this and other Protestant lands. M. Guizot calls, not only 
on Christian professors, but on the spiritualist school in all its branches, 
to join in making head against this creeping tide of practical materi- 
alism, which he feels to be fraught with so much danger to men’s 
higher interests. A life of mere animalism, with no nobler aims than 
those of providing for the wants and the business of this life, that is 
the life of an unhappily increasing number. The growth of material 
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comfort has had a great deal to do with this; but because our weak 
humanity is too prone to forget the Giver when His gifts are most 
abundant, therefore it is increasingly needful to shew that there is no 
other foundation possible for morality, nay, for society, than that laid 
in revelation. This M. Guizot has done; and, at the same time that 
he fully recognises the extent of the Christian revival, he points out 
to us (as well as to his countrymen) the evils which have been growing 
up along with it, and the only remedy by which they can be overcome. 


Un Quaker a Paris. Par Aurrep Assotzant. Paris: Librairie 
Internationale. 1866. 


Tus is not exactly the sort of work which ordinarily comes under 
our criticism. In this instance we break through our rales for suffi- 
cient reason, for the pith of M. Assollant’s book is not in the weak 
story which he uses as a vehicle for criticising his countrymen, but in 
the ‘‘ Causerie” which closes the volume. And the main point in- 
sisted on in this discussion is that France, with all her natural and 
material advantages, will never get on unless she is emancipated from 
the leading strings of the ‘‘ Minister of the Interior.” Now the free- 
dom of the press is so closely bound up with religious freedom, that 
we think we, as advocates of the latter, are not wrong in spending a 
few moments upon a work which, in that satirical vein which is so 
powerful with our neighbours, ably advocates the former. M. Assol- 
lant’s Quaker is a Pennsylvanian, who comes to Paris to console him- 
self because ‘‘ Miss Susan” has jilted him, after having, by her 
sarcasms, induced him to break the traditions of his sect, and to get 
wounded in the war. “He consoles himself by seeing all that he can, 
and by giving his views—often much in opposition to received French 
notions—about what he sees. He can thus deal pretty freely in un- 
pleasant truths. ‘Friend reader (says he), I mean to speak to thee 
with a quaker’s freedom. Don’t be angry with me for doing so. 
Thee’ll not find many men to tell thee the truth, without thinking 
how thee’ll take what they say. If thee does not want to know thy- 
self, shut up this book of mine.” 

The quaker takes it for granted that France and Frenchmen have 
a certain unexplained superiority in the world. American cities are bet- 
ter built, better situated, have finer public buildings; yet they are only 
the resort of Irish and Germans in search of a livelihood, while all 
the world streams into Paris. Frenchmen neither invented steam, nor 
printing, nor gunpowder ; nor did they find out America or the Cape ; 
nor was Shakspeare a Frenchman. Every nation is superior to the 
French in some one point; yet, on the whole, the Frenchman beats 
them all. He is many-sided, and what he knows he has thoroughly at 
his finger’s ends. Other people allow his superiority, on the principle 
on which the Greeks gave the prize to Themistocles. Everybody, put- 
ting himself first, put the hero of Salamis second. So your Gaul gains 
the first place because he is not “too much” anything in particular, at 
the same time that he is deficient in nothing. This, and a good deal 
about the admirable geographical position of France, fitting her to 
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hold the balance of European power, form the favourable part of our 
quaker’s judgment. On the other hand, he inveighs against the 
miserable weariness of Parisian ‘‘ society ;”’ the best thing in the book 
is the picture of the ‘‘ gentleman whose wife has given a y; he 
looks so hopelessly wretched that the sympathising quaker thinks, 
** Ah! he’s reckoning up what it costs, wax-lights and all, and finds 
it heavy.” The truth is, the host is utterly prostrated by the wear 
and tear of fashionable life: ‘‘ I can get through my work well enough 
(he is a banker), but it’s the ‘pleasure’ that I find so killing.” The 
hollowness and frivolity of this sort of existence come out very strongly 
all through the book. The married lady “who says oui and non with 
such charming grace, and in such a slyly clever way, that we see she 
means a whole lot of witty things by those two words;” the girl at 
a fancy ball, dressed as ‘“‘ Morning Dew,” who, hearing her partner is 
an American, thinks it will interest him to know that one of her friends 
very nearly married a man whose first cousin had been to see Niagara; 
such specimens do not give him a high idea of the style of conversa- 
tion at a Paris bali. He contrasts it very unfavourably with that of 
the American ladies of his acquaintance, though he shews the French- 
man underneath the Pennsylvanian by his malicious jokes about their 
fierce flirtations and sudden jiltings, and the freedom (innocent, but 
to a Frenchman incomprehensible) of their general behaviour. English 
gitls too come in for the quaker’s sneer; indeed, M. Assollant manages 
to say a good many hard things about us; even our greatest men have 
been narrow and insular; Shakespeare alone belongs to the world at 
large, and now he has been once more translated into French, the 
world will learn to appreciate him. As for our influence in Europe, 
it is nil; France will just take what she chooses, \, ithout consulting 
a nation which has long ago been put in Coventry. Our travellers 
go about with a Murray, an umbrella, and a little hammer, to knock 
‘‘ specimens” off the Coliseum and the Venus of Milo; still our 
critic is fair enough to praise us for this very point, our indefatigable 
travelling. ‘ This ridiculous Englishman finds out all along his 
march the price of beef and corn and wages, and the number of 
people to the square mile, and then comes home and writes a book, 
dull enough, but useful because full of facts ; while thy witty well got 
up books, friend and brother, scarcely have a fact in them from begin- 
ning to end.” This stay-at-home disposition is stigmatized as the 
great French fault. Not only do Frenchman know nothing of Europe, 
they know next to nothing of their own country. And, closely con- 
nected with this is their want of enterprise in trade, at which M. 
Assollant laughs much as M. About did in his book on “ Progress.” 
A dull and otherwise meaningless “‘ rabbinical tradition” about Noah 
and his three sons, seems to hint that the sooner his countrymen take 
seriously to colonizing, the wiser M. Assollant will think them. There 
is not much in all this: it is poor stuff—* deadly-lively,” marked by 
that constant straining after a joke, which often makes the letterpress 
of Punch the most painful of all painful reading. Still it is well to 
find a Frenchman who will admit that his countrymen are not all per- 
fection, and who has the courage to give them some very good advice. 
As to ourselves, M. Assollant lets us off very easily for him; we are 
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, remembering the pictures he drew of us on a former occasion ; 
and we cannot bat wish well to a writer who tries to stem the tide of 
foolish luxury at home, who points out the gaunt grim ugliness which 
underlies the gilding and the glaring colours of Vanity Fair, and would 
fain make his countrymen feel that a life is little worth if it has no 
higher aims than those which “society,” in Paris at least, sets 
before itself. His poor banker, wretched while all around are seem- 
ingly ‘‘ enjoying themselves,” tells our quaker how, even when he goes 
out of town with his wife on Sunday, he takes a portfolio full of papers, 
and makes his ‘‘ calculations’’ in the train. ‘I never sleep, my dear 
sir; that’s the way I get through my day’s work (says the unhappy 
man); just an hour or two at most. Yet I don’t get thin, that’s the 
worst of it. I can’t afford time to walk, and I’m not very clever on 
horseback. I get weaker and weaker. The doctors begin to talk of 
apoplexy, and of the spinal marrow being touched. And meanwhile 
my life is spent in managing other people’s business, in filling my 
money bags with one hand, and emptying them with the other. I 
never read, I never think ; I’ve lost all care for everything. Of course, 
I should like to take off the collar ; but it’s past my power even to put 
a spoke in the wheel. I am just rushing railroad pace down the slope 
of life, and I shall die without having had ten minutes time to think 
about the hereafter. Everybody is dying around me; yet nobody 
stops to think that his turn may come next. We go to a funeral, and 
come back talking of how things are on the Bourse, of Mr Dash’s last 
speech, of the last ‘evening’ at Lady So and So’s, or of the last new 
play. But how am Ito stop? If I wanted ever so much to go away 
into private life, do you think my wife would agree to it? My eldest 
son, too, must be a deputy by and by ; and, as for the balls which kill 
me, they are meat and drink to Madame. How could I face a téte d 
téte with her, poor dear thing, if I were to think of depriving her of 
them?” There, it is as ghastly a picture as Thackeray himself could 
have drawn. A score of sermons could not set forth more forcibly the 
hollowness of that ‘‘ pleasure’’ for which the Parisians are content to 
give up everything. And surely many among us may well take to heart 
M. Assollant’s lesson to his countrymen, ‘‘ Propter vitam vivendi per- 
dere causus,’’ is an old complaint, never more applicable than at present. 
We too, as well as the Parisians, have got into the railroad pace; and 
many a man who sighs for quiet and rest and time for peaceful thought 
is hurried on, and drops into the grave before he has had time, amid 
the whirl of getting and spending, of business and so called “pleasure,” 
to give one thought to his position here as an immortal soul. The 
quaker reads Renan, and gives us his views thereon. The evil of Ro- 
manism (he says) is that it makes such books necessary. ‘ Nobody 
ever gave religion a thought in France. One might have fancied that 
the whole nation considered the future destiny of man as mere matter 
of theology, a fine text for priests and philosophers to quarrel about. 
In this way M. Renan has indireetly done good service to Christianity ; 
he has bronght religion into fashion ; thanks to him, people will take 
to reading the New Testament. I don’t believe there is one French- 
man in a hundred who has ever read the Gospels through ; and yet, 
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on the word of a quaker, I assure you they are very good reading, and 
the most careful parents need not be afraid to put them into their 
children’s hands.” Was ever satire more severe than this? Alas, 
that it should be deserved. There is a good deal more in the book 
which one hardly expects to find in a French novel. We hardly ex- 
pect to find a writer of M. Assollant’s calibre asserting, as strongly as 
if he had just read Bishop Butler ‘‘ On Human Nature,” the true 
meaning of ‘‘self.” ‘If you love yourself truly and intelligently, 
you will be at one with all nature; you will rightly falfil your duties 
to God and man. You will shun all excesses which might injure that 
body which is the humble servant of the true ‘I,’ and whose well- 
being nevertheless influences so deeply that of its Lord and Master. 
And, as for the true ‘ self,’ if you respect and honour it, you will never 
give way to meanness, or fear, or lust. Without self-respect, you will 
be the slave of everybody and everything.” This is not particularly 
new. The novelty is to find it enforced in such a book, by such an 
author. Let us hope that we have here the beginning of a change in 
French light literature, a change for which all well-wishers to their 
kind have long and anxiously been looking. And, in proof of what 
we said, that civil liberty is the handmaid of true religious and moral 
progress, we find our author speaking with strange boldness of the 
present régime. First, he reminds his countrymen (a propos of Erck- 
mann Chatrain’s Madame Elisabeth, which the quaker is supposed to 
pick up on a bookstall) that in their glorification of Napoleonism they 
are forgetting the glorious uprising which made Napoleonism possible. 
‘You boast about your grandfather having been at Austerlitz, and in 
almost every capital of Europe ;_but you forget your great- - 
who, without bread, or shoes, or clothes, marched on as proud as a 
prince, and took the English fleet in Holland by a charge of cavalry.” 
Then, as we said, he makes a serio-comic a in favour of the 
liberty of the press; and then, at considerable length, he enters into 
the question of elections, and fearlessly details the petty arts, the 
bribery and intimidation by which the government candidates are 
brought in. Giving, after a fashion which M. About has made popu- 
lar with our neighbours, his ‘ views’’ as to the remodelling of the map 
of Europe, he says, ** When the general cutting up of small powers 
takes place, France must of course get Belgium. Will this be good 
for Belgium and for France? It will, provided we adopt oft Belgian 
stitutions, and secure Belgian freedom, when we get hold of 
soil.” There is much more to the same effect, convincing us that 
either book-makers are allowed more liberty than newspaper editors, 
or else that the French emperor, tired of the repressive system and 
anxious for a change, takes this characteristic way of sounding the 
French public on the subject. We hardly expect language like this 
nder the. present régime. ‘It’s all very fine to talk of Austerlitz 
and Friedland, and for gentlemen who sit at home at ease to dream 
of our holding the balance of power in Europe ; for my part, I prefer’ 
being free in my own house to being master in my neighbour's.” And 
it is not the quaker who says this, but our author in propria per- 
sona. Things cannot be so bad with the French press as we some- 
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times imagine, else we should not find a man venturing to talk of 
‘‘the state, our common enemy, out of whose hands we must seek to 
take all the power ;” and crying out against the lavish expenditure in 
departments ‘‘ where the population is decreasing, and the land lying 
fallow, and yet where new barracks are constantly being built in places 
where there has not been a street row for the last five and twenty 
years ;” and boldly reminding his readers that ‘the life is more than fine 
architecture,” and that M. Haussmann’s boulevards and demolitions 
are but a poor compensation to the men of to-day, at any rate, for the 
loss of all that makes the life of the citizen worth having. 

On the whole, this remarkable book will fully repay perusal ; it is 
not one of the novels which people are obliged to read by stealth ; in- 
deed, it is a novel at all only by courtesy. It has a purpose, and a 
very serious one. The society in which les Lionnes pauvres have be- 
come a recognised class cannot be in a healthy state; and, among the 
other remedies which M. Assolant recommends, female education holds 
a high rank. ‘‘ Thou art wrong, friend and brother, in making a toy 
of her who is to be the mother of a family; why should she be so 
sedulously kept away from anything like real work? Cooking, dress- 
making, philosophy, and history, ought not to be closed books to the 
better half of French soeiety.. The girls would not get a bit less pretty 
for being a little more thoughtful and useful. Our American lasses are 
at least as charming as your Parisians. Yet Susan, who jilted me for 
a New York captain, was the best hand I ever knew at a pudding. 
How often have I watched her mixing crust, stirring eggs, cutting 
slices of pine apple. How often has she roused me from a sweet 
dream by dusting my face all over with flour, and then going off into 
fits of laughter. . . +. And now, down in Tennessee, she mends 
her husband’s uniform, stitches on his buttons, dresses his dinner, 
rocks his child to sleep, sings songs to cheer him when he comes in, 
and amid it all finds time to read the Bible and all the newest books. 
. . . And this is just what tens of thousands are in my country.” 
What a contrast to the life of a Parisienne. Let us hope M. Assolant’s 
gentle satire will do good at home. Many among us need it almost 
as much as those for whom it is written; and we are glad to bring be- 
fore our readers a book which will amuse those who like the writer's 
peculiar vein, and which is, at any rate, a sign of healthier literary 
life, as well as of greater earnestness in insisting on political freedom. 


Le Confesseur. Par L’Abbé * * * auteur du “Maudit.” Bruxelles: 
Lacroix, &, 1866. 


Ir is now some twelve years since the Abbe Michon published his 
— de la renovation de V’église, which he followed up by other works 

ving the same object. Is the Abbe * * * the same person as M. Michon? 
.\t any rate, the views which he advocates are substantially the same, and at 
times are expressed in almost the same language. Internal reform; a church 
of the future, with no monkery, no miraculous images, no immaculate con- 
ception, no “temporal sovereignty,” but in which a pope, in simple white 
robe, is just the bishop metropolitan of the world and nothing more, living 
in Rome because it is convenient to have some central position, and using 
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Latin prayers for the sake of being understood by the greatest number— 
this is not popery in our sense of the word, but something so different 
that we are at once tempted to ask how would the unknown Abbé agree with 
the Association for promoting the Unity of Christendom! What does he 
think of the Eirenicon? The answer is, that, in matters of mere ritual, and 
of ritual which has practically grown up into dogma, he gives up much which 
our Unionists hold dear. In the Maudit he proposes reforms to which Dr 
Pusey would hardly consent, and adopts a style in speaking of the authority 
of Scripture and its interpretation, which is so free as certainly to be open to 
misunderstanding. At the same time, he abjures both the name of Protest- 
antism and the thing itself. The name suggests too many evil recollections ; 
the thing does not suit the Greek-Latin race. When Abbé * * * makes 
one of his “ broad churchmen” say, “the Protestants are beginning to feel 
that their forefathers went too far; the best of them would gladly come a 
few paces back,” he is hinting at a union like that which the Abbé Michon 
proposed. But he does not return to the subject. Convinced that one of 
two things must soon happen, either a thorough internal reform, or the 
entire break up of all religious feeling in neusiadliy Romanist countries, he 
tries, in novel after novel, to hammer home the conviction that compulsory 
celibacy, auricular confession, and the other points which are most opposed 
to “the spirit of the age,” are not of the essence of Christianity. Hence to 
us he continually appears to be proving what no one disputes. We forget 
that to the mass of Frenchmen religion has scarcely been presented in any 
other form than as a Romanism which has exchanged the corruption 
of the eighteenth century for a growing Ultramontanism just as in 
another way. Those who have not lived in a French country- can 
scarcely veclien the general ignorance of any form of Christianity except 
Popery. Protestantism, if its existence is recognised, is looked on as a 
strictly local affair, political, too, rather than religious. The Huguenots never 
scrupled to bring in foreign help; so, to this day, their descendants are by 
the masses as much suspected of bat citizenship as of heresy. Thus there 
is the same —— as in Voltaire’s day, that any change in a liberal direc- 
tion will inevitably lead direct to the overthrow of a religion. This evil 
our author thinks may be averted, if only the ecclesiastical mind will now 
at length awake to the danger. The men of all ranks have nearly step 
out of their hands. They have even lost most of the women of the middle 
classes. Every new Ultramontane move disgusts and alienates some truly 
religious people. Still there is time if, instead of blindly multiplying forms 
and —- on absurdities, bishops, and priests, and monks, will agree to 
ive up the shadow for the sake of saving the substance. We, who have every 
ay fresh proof that Popery never changes, who see it here, in the midst of 
spiritual light, shrouding itself in darkness deeper than that of the middle 
ages, multiplying rites, dressing up images, making of Dr Manning’s “St 
Mary of the Angels” such a tinsel toy-shop as one could rarely find abroad,— 
we may well doubt whether the Abbé is not aiming at the impossible when 
he talks of “separating the transitory form from the imperishable dogma.” 
We shall — think he is trying to resuscitate what is hopelessly life- 
less, and only kept in seeming life by that very spasmodic galvanism of 
monkery of which he complains so loudly. Carlyle said long ago, when 
Pio Nono was starting as a reformer, “ Poor Pope; he can’t see that he and 
his system are dead; and that the best thing they can do is to‘get decently 
buried.” No, says the Abbé * * *. There is hope for Po because there 
is hope for Christianity. In the church of the future, the national 
churches, Gallican, Greek, Teutonic of all sorts, will have full freedom; but 
the Pope will still exist, not as infallible Grand Llama, but as Catholic 
Bishop, to draw men ther and make them feel their oneness in Christ. 
It is a grand idea, whether we agree with the writer or not. The danger, 
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of course, is lest in any church broad enough to take all in, essentials should 
be eliminated for the sake of a merely nominal unity. Oatholic, in its true 
sense, our author emphatically claims to be. He calls the extreme party, 
which has not only been grossly maligning him ever since he published his 
first book, but also eguioenntioalh ly writing him down,—“ answering” each of 
his works by another on the same subject from an Ultramontane point of 
view,—“ the sect,” ‘the Pharisees of Catholicism.” It is they (he urges) 
who are the real schismatics, elevating as they do non-essentials into things 
necessary for salvation. It is they who make the name.of Catholic a cruel 
mockery, by importing into the faith a more than sectarian narrowness, One 
thing he — establishes in the volume before us, that “direction” and 
“ auricular confession,” are as different as possible from the public confes- 
sion of early times, and that, if the extreme party make such confession an 
integral and essential part of Catholicism, they are sacrificing the ehurch 
for the sake of a —— which was not authoritatively introduced till the 
tenth century. to the “novel” form, it suits the age best (says our 
author); and “the book which did most to prepare the way for 1789 was a 
novel—Télémaque. I write novels because I am preparing an '89 in the 
church,” Of course there is some professional bitterness in our author's 
constant attacks on monkery. The feud between seculars and regulars is 
of long standing. He is a secular; he takes care to give full praise to the 
“ Sulpicians”’—“ the only independent body of clergy in France;” he quotes 
from the “ Directeur spirituel désintéressé,” of Camus, Bishop of ley, 
the friend of St Francis de Sales, to shew that, then as now, “the holy 
fathers” had a weakness for rich penitents, then as now their was “to 
pick off the cream of the flock, and leave the caillé and petit lait (scald and 
skim milk) to the parochial clergy.” “The old judicial confession, followed 
by a mere declaratory absolution, has given place to inquisitorial confession ; 
the old form is preserved in the communion service, but we are carefully taught 
that this, for ages the only form in use, is powerless to remit sins.” The chap- 
ters on the history of confession,—how it has grown, from the simple usage of 

tom’s time, when there were sixty thousand malecommunicants in one 
day in the churches of Constantinople, to be the most dangerous invention 
which the genius of oppression cou have conceived—are very interesting, 
and must be doubly important to a Romanist who has been accustomed to 
look on this modern travestie of the old practice enjoined by St James as a 
really ancient custom of the church. Herein is seen the evil of that prin- 
ciple of development which gives so much scope for the introduction of 
error. But modern confession has evils peculiarly its own. Besides his 
history of confession, our author gives a chapter on “Erotic Theology or 
Meechialogy” (illustrated by quotations from clerical manuals just published 
by authority) which may be necessary for his subject, but which the Eng- 
lish reader could well have spared. The horrible system born of the 
unhealthy excitement and exhaustion of town life comes out in full 
ugliness when it is brought to bear on the unsophisticated mind of a 
country maid-servant, ‘Jeanette's confession” and its results form, on the 
whole, the most lively episode in the book. It is a shame to analyse a 
novel. The freshness is destroyed for those who mean to read it; those 
who do not, rarely get even the ghost of an idea of the way in which it is 
worked out. With a French novel there is, naturally, more exeuse. The 
plot of the “Confessor” is very simple; though the story is not (as in some 


of our author’s works) a mere peg on which to hang the ments and dis 
cussions. There is more “ ,” and not _ so much “ ;” asin the 
“Mandit.” Some of the characters are carefully worked out, and by no means 


want originality. Of course every author reproduces the same characters 
occasionally, though few are honest enough to bring them in, as Thackeray 
did, under the same names. Father Jérome, the evil genius of the story; 
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is just the old monk over again—the disa ppointed curate, who took “regular” 
om simply with a view to make himself a name, and ended by becoming 
an enthusiast. Yet we can never be reminded too often that enthusiasm 


may be, and often is, combined with the greatest meanness, and 
greed, and self-seeking. Jérome, sincere enough in hi way, has a wonder- 
ully clear conviction that he is sent to the to the rich, and 


that any conduct is justifiable which tends to enrich his order. The plot 
turns on the influence which this Dominican acquires over Madame Deville, 
wife of a retired country banker. This lady’s object isto make the best of 
both worlds, now that her husband has bought a house in the Faubourg St 
Germain (for, Frenchman like, he retires to Paris). She is by no means 
insensible to the advantages of an entrée into high yf especially for 
her two marri le daughters, So she takes counsel of her cousin, the 
child of a rich “ roturier,” who had bought her late husband and the title 
of marchioness de Sovinierés with a dowry of four million francs. The 
marchioness, nearly all whose fortune went to pay her old husband’s debts, 
and to buy back his estates, thinks it will be very useful to know an honest 
business man who can recommend good investments. So she to 
introduce her cousin among the créme de la créme, provided she will call 
herself de Ville, and take a “director.” This is pp 0g Piety is the 
order of the day. “‘ We are for the temporal power of the Pope; and every 
lady of rank has her ‘director’—not a mere peng priest to hear confession 
once a quarter; that is all very well for the ‘lower orders,’ but a priest 
can’t spare time enough for us. We want a man who can look after our 
consciences and. manage our affairs into the bargain. I'll tell you some da: 
how my Jesuit father managed to get an heiress, beautiful too and w 
born, for my scape-grace son, rae sending him for a couple of years into 
the Pope’s army.” Madame Deville is very willing to imitate the 
monde in their views about confession, ‘“ How do you confess?” 
“ Every week, and I take the sacrament twice a week.” “Then you've 
quite given - the world?” “ Not-a bit of it. I have my box at the opera, 
and I go to all the balls to chaperone two of my nieces. It's only those Jan- 
senists who pretend that the two thingsare incompatible. The worthy fathers 
know how to manage it all; we are allowed to live according to our station. 
And then we belong to a lot of 1 ee societies, where one meets every- 
body, and where directors and their followings are tho’ y criticised.’ Get 
saat Sones: that will be your safest passport into high society.” So 
e Deyille puts her conscience into father Jerome’s hands ; and father 
Jerome at once egy to secure her eldest daughter for a rather 
heavy personage, Hector de Chantonnay, a poor gentleman, brought up b 
the Jesuits, who makes his living by writing for the religious Seobeinen 
and who undertakes to use the girl’s dowry in setting up a newspaper in the 
Dominican interest as a counterpoise to the Jesuit Monde. If all depended 
on Madame Deville, the monk would have had very little trouble. She, poor 
woman, has been a thoroughly good wife for more than twenty years; and 
now, a little out of a spirit of opposition, is delighted to find her “ director” 
at onco going dead ge her husband’s wishes. It gratifies both her 
irit of mischief, and her woman's love of independence, to act at last, as 
e thinks, for herself. Then, when he has proved her by making her 
rid of some favourite servants “because they are not spiritually inded” 
i.e, decline to become the tools and = of the holy father, he works upon 
her with all the terrors of 7’ enfer, and threatens her, as well as her daughter, 
with everlasting doom, if a rather liberal-minded suitor, who is beloved b 
the daughter, and has been accepted by the father, is not at once cast o 
The younger daughter, a sort of sucking St Theresa, outdoes the Dominican 
in violence ; and the poor mother nearly goes mad between them, and gets 
her eldest girl to promise (as the only way of saving her from insanity) that 
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she will give up her lover. And now Jerome at last overreaches himself. 
He has gone down to preach a “mission” close to the Deville’s country 
seat, and coming in once when M. Deville is gone away for a few da; 
poor man he is generally away ; and no wonder—he gets into the library, 
and tells Madame she ought to weed it of the irreligious works.: Now 
there is on a visit at the Deville’s, young Count Saviniéres, the Marchioness’s 
nephew, who she hopes will marry one of the daughters, she does not care 
which. He is in love with Marie, and thinks the only way to free her 
from the monk’s influence, is to disgust her thoroughly by an exhibition of 
his overbearing insolence. So he at once catches up Jerome's idea, and says, 
“Why not now?” “ Yes,” says the father, “no holier work than put bad 
books out of the way of doing mischief.” “Burn them, father (suggests 
the mone he they did in the — old days.” So the monk sits in a great 
chair, the Count gets upon the library ladder, and calls out the names, sentence 
is passed, and the condemned are actually burnt. Marie is delighted at 
first ; but by and by she sees the director has made a false step. The whole 
scene is a little furced and unnatural; and so is that in which the matter- 
of-fact de Chantonnay, who has made up his mind to get a rich wife, de- 
stroys his chance by bringing Mademoiselle Deville and her lover together, 
and setting everybody right with everybody else, except, of course, his 
patron, father Jerome, who is naturally furious at the way in which his 
= has failed. He writes a brutal letter to poor Madame Deville, charging 
er with half-heartedness, and consigning her to the hell of the lukewarm. 
The whole party is taking a turn in the garden when the letter arrives. 
Mamma melt we away to read it, and incontinently jumps into the pond. She 
is got out raving mad, and is left in that state at the end of the book. Jerome's 
letter is picked up; and the reading of it gives the finishing touch to Marie’s 
enlightenment. Bhe and the Count are to be married at her sister's wedding ; 
the Count warning her decidedly that he will never let his wife confess to 
any one; “No one shall ever stand between my wife and me; we have seen 
enough of the misery which ‘this spiritual hood-winking is sure to cause.” 
All that the monk has succeeded in doing is in “killing out the faith of two 
really religious people, the Count and Marie.” Let us hope that, in the 
hands of hard-headed M. Deville, and his friend the Abbé Courbon 
(a broad churchman in the good sense of the word, “set on the same lines” 
as Julio in the Maudit, though not so fully finished), these — people 
get at last to see and feel the truth, apart from the errors with which 
monkery has so hopelessly adulterated it. They are a type, these two, of 
the rising intellect of France. If a are to be Christians at all, it must 
be in a “church of the future.” As the Abbé Courbon says (in the closing 
paragraph of the book), “ This ‘direction’ will be the death of confession 
altogether; it would be the death of Christianity, were not Christianity 
immortal. It is for those who believe in Christ, who hope for a bright 
future of love for the vast family of man, to put together again those stones 
of the sanctuary which the imprudent hands of zealots have scattered, and 
to construct therewith a building which shall serve as a shelter for the 
whole human race.” Such is the Abbé* * *’s hope for the future. It is 
(as we said) a right glorious hope. When we read continually in the daily 
papers fresh proofs that the Pope is wholly in the hands of the Jesuits ; 
when “our own correspondent” says the confessional was so worked this last 
Easter, that forty people were clapped in prison for possessing heretical books, 
on information derived from their wives, or daughters, or sweethearts, we 
must doubt whether the hope is not the delusion of a generous mind; nay, 
we feel disposed to cry out (like that girl in Browning’s powerful poem, who 
had unwittingly betrayed her lover to the Inquisition), “It is a lie—their 
priests, their Pope ;” and to believe (like our forefathers) that no good can 
ever be done, till a clean sweep is made of Rome and all her belongings. 
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Wonn wurden unsere Eéangelien verfasst. v. C. Tiscuenporr. (When 


were our Gospels Composed ? By C. Tischendorf.) Leipzig: 
Heinrichs. 


TiscHENnporF is well entitled to be heard upon the question ‘‘ When 
were our Gospels written ?”” He begins his brochure by stating that not 
the doctrine but the Life of Jesus is the centre point of contemporary 
religious inquiry, and for that life we have scarcely any authorities but 
the four Gospels. Modern unbelief relies upon the want of early testi- 
mony for their existence. ll allow that in the latter half of the second 
century these gospels were acknowledged. Those who acknowledge 
the genuineness of the gospels, must find it their duty to bring forward 
all existing proofs of their being received at an earlier period. The 
writer thinks that this has not been hitherto fully accomplished. He 
takes the following method to establish this position. Is the testi- 
mony of those who, in the latter half of the second century, establish 
the genuineness of the four Gospels, to be restricted to their time ? 
Ireneus refers to Polycarp, and through him to John and others who 
had seen the Lord, and whose testimony was in all respects harmo- 
nious with the written Gospels. But this plainly shews that the Gos- 
pels, and that of John especially, against which the Negative school 
particularly directs its attacks, could not have come into circulation 
shortly before the time of the bishop of Lyons. Tertullian bears tes- 
timony to the Gospels being received by the churches founded by the 
apostles. Theophilus of Antioch, soon after the middle of the second 
century, composed a Harmony of the Gospels, and also, from the tes- 
timony of Jerome, a Commentary on them as a whole. In his work 
to Antolycus are quotations from Matthew, Luke, and John. Tatian 
also composed about the same time a Harmony. These works neces- 
sarily imply that the Gospels had long enjoyed general reception in the 
churches. Tischendorf next merely alludes to the testimonies of 
Athenagoras, Dionysius of Corinth, and Ignatius, and next remarks - 
upon the quotation from 1 John in Polycarp’s epistle. This is direct 
proof for the Johannite Gospel, as both writings must stand or fall 
together. Baur makes the quotation an anonymous sentence, which 
might as well first be written by Polycarp as by John. Helgenfeld 
and others deny, for its sake, the genuineness of the epistle of Polycarp. 
Next comes Justin Martyr, whose first apology (a.p. 188), and 
Dialogue with Trypho, somewhat later, make use of Matthew certainly, 
and very probably of Mark and Luke. Writers of the Negative school 
suppose that he quoted the Gospel of the Hebrews, or a supposed 
Peter-Gospel. The differences from our present readings in the Gos- 
pels on which this hypothesis is founded, admit, however, of being 
accounted for by his using earlier readings, which have been superseded 
by later alterations of the text. Again, the mention of Christ as the 
Logos, the record of the answers given by John the Baptist to his ques- 
tioners, and his mention of the new birth, shew Justin’s use of the 
Gospel of John. The martyr’s phrase for the gospels, ‘‘ Memorabilia of 


the Apostles,” points to a general reception of these writings as in- 
spired and canonical. 
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From orthodox Tischendorf passes to heretical testimonies, and 
shews that the terminology of Valentinus is based upon John’s Gospel. 
Ptolemy, one of the disciples of that heresiarch, quotes Matthew 
several times, and John once. Heacleon, contemporary with Valen- 
tinus, wrote a commentary on John. The Ophites at the same time 
made use of the same Gospel for their views. The Montanists in all 
likelihood took their notion of a Paraclete from the same Gospel. 
Basilides, who lived under Hadrian, quoted, as Hippolytus shews, both 
Luke and John. Marcion at first received our Gospels, as Tertullian 
shews. Celsus, at the middle of the second century, makes use of 
Matthew and John especially, and boasts that he made use of the 
writings of the Christians, so that it cannot be said he referred to 
traditional statements. Tischendorf next refers to a department of 
literature to which, in our time, he has himself greatly contributed to 
draw attention again, the New Testament Apocrypha. Of these he 
particularizes the Proteuangelium of James, the Acts of Pilate, and the 
Gospel of the Infancy by Thomas. Justin Martyr makes use of the 
first, and this shews that the canonical Gospels must have been long 
written before such an apocryphal work could have been circulated. 
The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, on which this Proteuangelium is 
founded, must have been in general reception in the last decades of the 
first century. Justin and Tertullian refer to the acts of Pilate, and 
that what they contain from it coincides with what we find in the 
existing manuscripts, is proof against the supposition that the book 
was composed at the end of the third century or later. This Jewish 
Christian treatise in its composition, early in the second century, 
shews that the Gospel of John, on which it is founded, must have been 
sometime earlier written. The Gospel of the Infancy must have 
been composed about the middle of the second century, and speaks to 
a gap for imagination to supply, as the existing and received Gospels 
gave no account of that period of our Lord’s life. In the recently 
discovered Sinaite Codex, the whole Greek text of the epistle of Bar- 
nabas was for the first time found, and therein the quotation from 
Matthew, ‘‘ many are called but few are chosen.” The writers of the 
Negative school try to shew that this is not from Matthew, but from 
the fourth book of Esdras, but without evidence. The conclusion 
reached from all evidence is, that the church gave general recognition 
to our Gospels in the latter part of the first century, and from that 
time no one of the four was considered as of higher authority than 
another. ‘Tischendorf next considers apart the testimony of Papias. 
He makes no reference to the Gospel of John, and this has been used 
by Strauss, Renan, and others, as testimony against the apostolicity 
of that Gospel. But he refers to the First Epistle of John, and his 
silence about the Gospel is of no consequence, as it was not disputed 
in his time. 

Tischendorf concludes his treatise with remarks upon the text of 
the Gospels. The Sinaite codex, of the date of the middle of the 
fourth century, harmonizes with the old “italic” version, and the 
earlier Syriac, as recently brought to light from a Nitrian manuscript. 
Both of these versions are to be ascribed to the middle of the second 


century. 
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‘In the whole of the literature of antiquity,” he concludes, ‘‘ we 
have few examples of such a general historical testimony as is borne 
to our four Gospels, when we candidly examine the whole question.” 


Herzog’s Encyclopedie. Vols. XIX. and XX. Supplement I. and II. 
Gotha: Besser, 


Te last two published volames of Herzog’s great Cyclopmedia con- 
tain a variety of most interesting articles. In biblical criticism we 
refer to the articles, Epistles to Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, and 
Romans. In biblical theology, to the papers, ‘‘ Holiness of God” and 
‘* Creation.” The Reformation history is well illustrated by ‘‘Crato,” 
‘* Johanna v. Albret,”’ and ‘‘ Renata v. Ferrara.” The Crypocalvinists 
furnish interesting essays in Peucer and Petzel. The medisval church 
is represented in Minrad, Maximus the confessor, Marsilius of Padua, 
and others. Marnix of St Aldegonde presents an interesting chapter 
of Dutch history. The last century of German church history gives 
various interesting though secondary names. In the article on the 
Electress Louisa Henrietta, we learn that her hymns were composed in 
Dutch, her native language, so that ‘‘ Jesu meine zuversicht”’ is in 
phraseology the work of her German translator. The paper Slesvig 
Holstein gives a graphic account of the religious history of that dis- 
trict from the Reformation to the present time. The theological history 
of Germany in our day is traced in the biographies of Credner, Fritzch, 
and Knobel on the rationalist side; of Auberlen, Kling, Bickell, and 
others on the orthodox side. Blumhardt supplies material for the 
history of protestant German missions. In Henhéfer we have a con- 
vert from Romanism, less known, but as interesting as Gossner, who 
is also well depicted. In the two Hofakers, Knapp, and others, we 
have the practical side of modern German religious life delineated. 
American orthodoxy is represented in Edward Robinson; its hetero- 
doxy of various shades in the somewhat superficial article on Chan- 
ning, and the able and informing one on Theodore Parker. The 
paper on the Milners very well sums up the excellencies and defects 
of the church history of the two brothers. Bentley and Paley repre- 
sent the theology of the last century in this country. A genial but 
too short paper is devoted to Archdeacon Hare. The papers on Bun- 
sen, Gaussen, and Baader, though long, do not go beyond the import- 
ance of their subjects. Nowhere can the character of the Tubingen 
school be better learned, than from the thirty pages devoted to that 
subject in volume xx. We are disappointed with the brief article on 
Buddhism, and think the ten pages given to Heber far more than 
proportioned to the importance of the bishop of Calcutta. French 
Romanist celebrities of late years could have been found of more con- 
sequence than the two archbishops of Paris here noticed. The paper 
on Essays and Reviews is Jong—too long—for ys here, though proba- 
bly useful in Germany. We notice the omission of all recent non- 
conformist British names, though surely such theologians as Brown 
and Cunningham (to mention only Scotch Presbyterians) were well 
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worthy of a place in this Cyclopedia. - We observe with pleasure that 
our collaborateur, Professor Lorimer, gives a most interesting article 
on Sir D. Lyndsay. In addition to its many other excellencies, this 
Cyclopedia is remarkable for its care and accuracy in regard to the 
articles referring to the Eastern Church. The two volumes before us 
fully sustain the high reputation of the previously issued ones. 
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The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources. By Samue, Warre Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., Gold Medalist of 
the Royal yrs. weno Society. With Maps, Illustrations, and Por- 
traits. In two volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 1866. 


These volumes, with which we have been favoured by the publishers, 
contain what may be termed the official or authoritative account of an ex- 
ition, which, from its nature, must to the latest ages possess deep 
interest for mankind. If we can devote to them only a brief space, the 
sole reason is that we feel it beyond our sphere to give extended notice to 
me work whose bearing on theology is but indirect. 
t was not in modern times that speculation first arose with regard to 
the question, Whence came the great river whose annual inundation fer- 
ilised Egypt, and made it the of the civilised world? Julius 
Ceesar would have liked had he been able to add to his other marvellous 
achievements the glory of having discovered the sources of the Nile, but 
occupied as he was in other ways, his exploratory tendencies never de- 
veloped into action. Nero sent an expedition of discovery up the Nile, 
which, however, ended without material result. In the second cen of 
the Christian era, the geographer Ptolemy, whose knowledge in re to 
remote countries was amazing, was aware that the Nile came out of two 
great lakes; probably he learned this from negro visitants to Egypt. The 
name of Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, is familiar to all educated men ; 
and he is often regarded, or at least used to be so, as having discovered the 
source of the Nile. What he did visit was the chief fountain of the Blue 
Nile, a mere tributary, it is now found, of the great river. The date of 
Bruce’s achievement was 1770, and, for nearly ninety years subsequently, 
not much additional progress was made. In 1858, Captains Speke and 
Grant reached the most easterly of Ptolemy’s two lakes, and called it the 
Victoria Nyanza. It is the source of the White Nile—the main stream of 
the noble river. As Speke and Grant were returning from the scene of 
their great triumph, they fell in with the expedition of our author, who had 
left Cairo on the 15th April 1861, with the secret resolution to reach the 
source of the Nile or perish in the attempt. The a mee of the re- 
turning explorers when met by Baker in February 1863 was noteworthy. 
“Asa good ship arrives in harbour, battered and torn by a long and 
stormy voyage, yet sound in her frame, and seaworthy to the last, so both 
these gallant travellers arrived in Gondokoro. Speke appeared the more 
worn of the two; he was excessively lean, but in reality he was in good 
tough condition; he had walked the whole ~ from Zanzibar, never 
ha once ridden during that —— march. Grant was in honourable 
ory, bs bare knees projecting through the remnants of trousers that were 
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an exhibition of rough industry in tailor’s work. He was looking tired 
and feverish, but both men a fire in the eye that shewed the spirit that 
had led them through” (i. 101), 

When Baker learned that he had been anticipated in the discovery he 
sought, he said to his friend Speke, “ Does not one leaf of the re- 
main forme?” He was told that the natives reported the existence of a 
lake west from the Victoria Nyanza, =< which the Nile made os in 
its p across Central Africa. On learning this, Baker altered his 
original plan, and made it his sole endeavour to reach this second lake. A 
romantic feature in his expedition was that he was accompanied by his 
wife, though then but very young. Not that he dragged her, reluctant, 
through the difficulties pis Fo rs of African exploration, but that, with 
the devotion of a true woman, she could not think of allowing him to be 
exposed to hardship without being present to share, and, if possible, alle- 
viate his lot. In speaking of her eagerness to accompany him, he quotes 
the passage beginning, ‘ And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee.” 
Neither the —— authorities, nor the merchants who traded with the 
countries through which our travellers had to pass, looked at all with a 
friendly eye on the expedition. The traffic in ivory with which they had 
to do was really in large measure one in slaves; and they feared that the 
stranger from the west would see their misdeeds, and report their conduct 
to the European powers on his return home. So they did all they could 
to thwart his enterprise. His men were tampered with, and incited to 
mutiny and desert him, carry away the weapons with which he had entrusted 
them, and fire on him if he attempted to interfere. And despite all that 
he could do, they went off, though, by an extraordinary manifestation of 
courage and resolution, he managed to disarm them first. ‘The only 
really faithful members of the expedition” were two—a man called 
Richarn, and a boy by name Saat, both brought up, it is interesting to 
note, in an Austrian mission, which was considered a failure, and was in 
consequence withdrawn, though it must have effected some little if 
it was the means of making Richarn, though “a habitual drun ” yet 
“honest and much attached to both master and mistress ;” and Saat, ‘a 
boy that would do no evil,” but was “honest to a superlative degree, and 
a exception to the natives of this wretched country.” 

ith the one oasis now mentioned in the moral desert, man, wherever 
encountered, manifested some of the most repulsive features anywhere to 
be seen. One — of 200, after arranging to start with the exploring 
expedition on a Monday, went off alone on the Saturday, leaving word that, 
if our hero followed, they would fire on him and his party, as they would 
allow no English spies in their country. Another ing detachment 
being about to move southward, Mr r wished to a it, and 
found its chief, a Circassian, friendly ; but when it started, which it did 
with drums beating, and the Turkish ensign leading the way, a message 
was left, by some of the people connected with it, daring Baker to follow. 
As to have remained where he was would have been to his enter- 
prise, he immediately struck his tent, and began to march with the un- 
willing convoy, though he heard that they meant to raise the country 
against him, and have him and his assaulted and slain when they reached 
the difficult of Ellyria. He resolved by forced marches to be through 


the pass before his Turkish ents could come up. So by dint of 
desperate exertions continued night, he, Mrs Baker, and an attendant, 
went through the dreaded defile, an 


duly waited for the rest of his party, 

who were not far behind, to enter the village of Ellyria. “ At length we 

heard them in the distance. We could distinctly hear the men's voices ; 

and we rejoiced that they were approaching the last — obstacle ; 

that one ravine passed through, and all before would be easy. I heard the 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVIII. 8K 
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rattling of the stones as they drew nearer ; and looking towards the ravine 
I saw emerge from the dark foliage of the trees, within fifty Fee of us, 
the hated red flag and crescent, leading the Turk’s party ! e were out- 
marched.” ere were of the enemy about 140 men, with twice as many 
porters, and other native attendants. E ing to be attacked, Mr Baker’s 
chief concern was to make sure that he shot the leader of the hostile foree, 
who was not the Circassian, but only his second in command. But when 
affairs seemed utterly desperate, they were retrieved by Mrs Baker, who 
managed to make e, and even an alliance, between her husband and 
the ruffian band, who up till that time had thirsted for his blood. After 
this, a new chapter in the history of the expedition opened, At ordinary 
times, the allied camps—Turkish and British, with their respective ensigns 
flying—were too strong for the badly armed negroes of the country suc- 
cessfully to attack ; though the ruffianly conduct of the Turks, who were 
not above committing robberies and murders, involved our traveller in un- 
merited odium, from which, had he been strong enough to march alone, 
he would have been entirely spared. Other difficulties of a formidable 
nature beset him on every side. The native ape meer through whose 
dominions he had to pass, were not satisfied with the valuable presents he 
gave them, but begged from him, with a pertinacity of which a habitual 
vagrant would have been ashamed, every article on which they set their 
eyes. One even demanded the trayeller’s wife ; and it was only on wit- 
nessing the prompt manner in which the white man prepared to resent 
such an insult, that, with characteristic cowardice, he drew back. Then 
sickness assailed both our hero and his partner, and that after their medi- 
cines had been spent. On one occasion, Mrs Baker had to be carried on a 
cot, hour after hour, through wearisome jungles, so nearly gone, that for a 
time it was doubtful whether she continued to breathe. But at last the 

t lake was reached, and even partially explored, in a canoe; and the 

ing adventurers had the consolation of feeling that, whatever might be 
the hardships they had been called on to endure, they had at least escaped 
the painful reflection that their expedition had failed. With much good 
taste, the discoverer named the lake the Albert Nyanza. The two magnifi- 
cent sheets of water, the Victoria N yanza and the Albert Nyanza, may be 
regarded as the sources of the White Nile, which is the main stream of 
that celebrated river. ‘The Nile, as it issues from the Albert N , is 
the entire Nile ; prior to its birth from the Albert Lake, it is not the entire 
Nile. A glance at the oe at once exemplify the relative value of 
the two great lakes. The Victoria gathers all the waters on the eastern 
side, and sheds them into the northern extremity of the Albert ; while the 
latter, from its character and position, is the direct channel of the Nile, 
that receives all waters that belong to the equatorial Nile basin. Thus the 
Victoria is the first source ; but from the Albert the river issues at once as 
the great White Nile” (ii. 305). It may be added, that the equator runs 
—- the northern part of the Victoria, and the centre of the Albert 


e. 

It is a matter of proud satisfaction for our country that all the most 
successful Nile explorers—Bruce, Speke, Grant, and now Baker—have been 
born within its narrow limits. In this, as in so many other respects, 
Britain has been greatly blessed from above. It must be added, too, that, 
in the fascinating volumes which we have been obliged from want of space 
to dismiss with this unsatisfactory notice, there are frequent acknowledg- 
ments of the divine goodness shewn to the travellers in their preservation. 
Every one will be gratified with the public recognition they have obtained 
since their return home ; though, looking at things from the philosophic 
point of view, we do not so much think that honour has been confe on 
them, as it has on the order which has been called to open its ranks for 
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the reception of those whose true knighthood has, in the providence of 
God, been tested so severely, and yet not found wanting in the most 
perilous or most anxious hour. R. H. 


The Prophet Jonah: His Character and Mission to Nineveh. By the Rev. 
Hvcu Martin, M.A., Senior Minister of Free Greyfriars’ Church, Edin- 
burgh. Alex. Strahan, London and New York. 1866. . 


The author of this work has already distinguished himself in theology. 
His book entitled, “ Christ's Presence in the Gospel History,” shewed him 
to be a man of an original mind, and of decided literary power. He has 
been known in his own country as an able preacher of the gospel; and he 
is making himself more extensively known as a vigorous writer. Few . 
living men whose works we have read have such a firm hold of the great 
and distinguishing truths of the gospel ; and few know better how to defend 
and enforce them ; how to open them up to the undorstanding, and to 
apply them to the conscience. If the fervour of his spirit is sometimes 
excessive, hurrying him into undue impetuosity and e rance of expres- 
sion, he has always divine truth upon his side, For that truth he is exceed- 
ing! zealous, and is ever ready earnestly to contend. 

he book of Jonah, one of the smallest in the Old Testament, is yet one 
of the most singular and instructive. It has attracted the special atten- 
tion of many commentators, and with many preachers has been a favourite 
subject for lectures and sermons. The character and conduct of the pro- 
het, the exceptional nature of his mission to Nineveh, his ex! i 
Sean and deliverance, the remarkable result of his i the great 
heathen city, and, generally, the relation of the Gentile world in ancient 
times to God’s church and his appointed means of grace, have all been 
discussed by many writers and preachers with great earnestness and 
ability. The decided difference of opinion in regard to several parts of 
Jonah’s conduct has only deepened the general interest in the contents of 
his book. And when we remember that the book, though short, is full of 
strange incidents and instructive lessons, we need not wonder that it has 
had such rare attractions for all who take an interest in Old Testament 
literature. 

Of late writers on Jonah, Principal Fairbairn is one of the most emi- 

nent. His excellent little volume on the book of that prophet, published a 
many years ago, deserves greater popularity than it ever oo 
haracterised by sound learning and masculine sense, it throws much new 
light upon Jonah’s prophetic character, and the recorded incidents of his 
life. Mr Martin professes to follow Dr Fairbairn in many things, or, at 
least, to have derived much pleasure and profit from the perusal of his 
book. But his is a more elaborate performance than the Principal's, bei 
larger in size, and more ambitious in aim. It is, we think, on the whole, 
too large and discursive. The author frequently dwells at too great 
length on views and principles suggested by his subject, and sometimes 
introduces topics which he is under no necessity of discussing. Yet it is 
impossible not to admire the skill and boldness with which our author 
brings out great principles, his noble zeal for evangelical truth, and his 
neral insight into the hidden things of the word of God. He is evi- 
ently a man who can think for himself, who can reason acutely, and write 


with vigour. What he seems to lack most is that severity and maturity of 
judgment which restrains diffusiveness of ilustration and exuberance of 
expression. His book, we think, would have been better had it been shorter ; 
and we boldly hazard this opinion, while we believe it to be somewhat 
different from his own. The general reader will be apt to weary over the 
first ten chapters, which carry him only over the first seven verses of the 
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book of Jonah. We suspect that this prolixity has arisen from the pulpit 
style of the work. Discourses that are very telling when delivered from a 
Scottish pulpit, are apt to look redundant in style when in print. They 
should, in fact, be rewritten and condensed if they are to be committed 
to the press. 

We agree, on the whole, with Mr Martin’s interpretations. His view of 
Jonah’s character and mission we believe to be generally correct ; and his 
expositions of both are for the most part exceedingly just and powerful. 
He shews himself to be a theologian of no mean attainments, decply 
versed in the mysteries of gospel truth, and most zealous in their defence. 
His allusions to modern errors are not always either very necessary or very 
happy, but they prove him at least to be one who has carefully noticed and 
tested the lying spirits of the age. He often rises into true eloquence, and 
gives utterance to many fine thoughts in a very pointed and forcible 
manner, 

We observe that Mr Martin does not deviate from the common view of 
the nature of Jonah’s emotion at the non-destruction of Nineveh. Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn holds that grief or vexation, not violent anger, was upper- 
most in the prophet’s mind when Nineveh was s ; and certainly there 
is very much to be said for this view of the subject. Both the text and 
the context seem to favour it. But whatever the prophet felt on the occa- 
sion, there can be no doubt that he gave way to no small measure of sinful 
human infirmity, for which he deserved and received correction and 
reproof. Yet if Jonah, during that part of his life which is made known 
to us, sinned grievously, he was uniformly dealt with as a man of faith and 
sap He submitted to chastisement; he saw and repented of his sin ; 

e sought and found forgiveness. Different views may be taken of his sins 
and errors, and these may be characterised with a or less severity, 
but he must always stand before us as a true and honoured prophet of the 
Lord, who was employed to teach the Church lessons of the highest order, 
and to be an illustrious type of the promised Saviour. Full justice is done 
to the man and the prophet in this volume, which, notwithstanding the 
exceptions we have taken to it, must be reckoned an admirable exposition 
of one of the most interesting books of the Old Testament. 


Views of Faith. By the Rev. A. L. R. Foors, author of “Incidents in the 
Life of our Saviour,” &c. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 1866. 


The author of this little volume is already well known to the Christian 
public. His “ Incidents in the Life of Christ,” published a good many years 
ago, was one of the first volumes in this country which powerfully directed 
attention to Christ, the personal Saviour, as being, beyond all mere dogmas 
or beliefs, the great hope of His church and people. Mr Foote expounded 
this fascinating theme in a very os and effective way; and his book 
was worthily appreciated by the church. In the little work which has now 
issued from his pen, he deals with the leading grace of faith in several of 
its most important aspects. The titles of his eight chapters are,—“ Faith 
a God-glorifying ;’ “Faith and perfect ;” “The connection 
between faith and the state of the heart;” “The establishing power of 
faith ;” “ Faith and the pilgrim spirit;” “The stillness of faith;” “The 
simplicity of faith ;” “ Faith illustrated in the history of Abraham ;” and, 
in handling these topics, he displays great delicacy of touch, as well as 
power of analysis and description. Everything that Mr Foote writes is 
marked by originality both of thought and expression. While thoroughly 
evangelical, he is far from being wedded to those commonplace phrases 
and heads of discourse, which, however true and valuable in themselves, 
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have now been worn so thin that they hardly produce any impression. 
We have been greatly struck by the Pre den characteristic of this volume ; 
and, without committing ourselves to all the views it propounds, we feel 
that there is much in it worthy of the most careful consideration. We 
would direct special attention to the third lecture, in which the moral ele- 
- ment in faith, repentance, and prayer, is brought out into just and much- 
needed prominence. Regretting that space leaves us no room for quotation, 
we cordially recommend this little volume as a most interesting, instructive, 
and edifying book. 

Autopedia; or, Instructions on Personal Education. Designed for young 

men. By James M‘Cnig, D.D. 

It says much for the author of this volume, and not a little for the young 
men whom he addressed, that audiences gathered from a rural district 
should have so valued these lectures as to have mene @ continuation 
of the series, and re — urged their publication, For the contents of 
this volume are solid and weighty. There are no protracted trains of 
reasoning which it would have been burdensome for an audience to follow ; 
and there is no attempt, of course, to give exhaustive information on any 
of the subjects proposed. But important topics are selected for diseussion, 
and they are dealt with in a way that displays sound, vigorous intellect on 
the part of the lecturer, and demands vigorous exercise of mind on the part 
of the reader. The amount of information imparted, suffices to illustrate 
clearly the particular points under discussion, while it is communicated in 
a way well fitted to stimulate to further inquiry, and to guide to the best 
sources of knowledge. 

In woe sey, bg value of this work, we may take some exception to its 
construction. The form of separate lectures has di ; and though 
the leading divisions are marked by sections, the continuity is too unbroken. 
There are also passages in which the lecturer had obviously dropped into a 
conversational tone, to throw in a few explanatory remarks, which the 
modulation of voice would sufficiently have distinguished from the main 
stream of the lecture. A little attention on the editor’s part might easily 
have prevented the Tr and abruptness by which, in the mean time, 
these are disfigured. Still, these are but slight drawbacks from 
the value of the whole. The volume is fitted to be o' use to those 
especially whose education must be for the most part, what is called self- 
education. It is comprehensive, compact, practical. The positions which 
a author on - roe up on . es A rrsmne of broad and 

principles; and while the purpose for whi e work was originally 
com | pooner exhaustive argumentation, still enough is said to shew 
the kind of reasoning, and clearly to indicate the main lines of argument 
by which the author’s positions are established. The practical counsels are 
weighty, are expressed with much force and earnestness, and are of great 
ae. 


We cordially, therefore, recommend the work, and particularly to those 
for whom it is “designed.” The general reader no doubt will derive from 
it that advantage which = accrues from the serious labour of an able 
and accomplished man, Still it is nota a dissertation on the 

neral subject of self-education. It is obviously intended as a practical 

elp to those who, without academical advantages, would attain to the 
higher platform of thought and knowledge. And this end we think it 
admirably fitted to serve by the way in which it guides and stimulates 
thought, and exercises the mind in the treatment of important topics; by 
the way in which it maps out and connects the subjects to be studied; by 
the way in which it presents information, and directs to the sources whence 
more complete information may be derived. 
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Missions to the Women of China. (In connection with the Society for pro- 
moting Female Education in the East.) .Written for Young Persons. 
B fe F. 8S. Edited by Miss Wuarety. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 
1866. 


This is a very interesting, and very instructive, little volume. It con- 
tains much valuable and curious information about China, selected from 
the best authorities, and arranged and stated with considerable skill. As 
might be expected from the title page, the information, in its missionary 
aspect, is chiefly, if not wholly, confined to the efforts of the particular 
society named ; yet it is written in a fine catholic spirit, and the missions 
of all churches are spoken of as they come in the way in a right = 
Although it is professedly “written for young persons,” it will be found 
interesting to persons of all ages and classes whose heart is set upon the 
progress of the gospel. There is not a dry or dull page in the book. We 
can very cordially commend it for the purpose for which it was primarily 
prepared. “These letters were originally addressed to the members of 
a working party.” The yolume would form admirable and interesting 
reading in a missionary working party of ladies. Our clerical readers, who 
are often asked to recommend such reading, may safely, on our authority, 
recommend this volume to begin with. Miss Whately says in her preface, 
that ‘eventually other fields of labour may, in subsequent publications, be 
described in the same manner.” We hope the promise may be fulfilled. 


Lending a Hand; or, Help for the Working Classes. Chapters on some 
mf Questions of thé Day, By the Author of “Doing and Suffering,” 
&c., &e. Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday, Fleet Street, London. 1866. 


It is not easy to give a brief summary of the contents of this volume. 
The best idea of it we can convey to the reader is to say of it that it is a 
practical dealing with all the questions which, in our day, are usually 
gathered up under the head of “Social Science.” The first five chapters 
are occupied with discussions about “The Workman’s Home,” in which is 
brought together a vast variety of information from all sources. The home 
is dosoribed as it is, and as it should be; Mr Peabody’s homes; the work- 
man’s home at Mulhouse ; and all efforts, public and private, in the direc- 
tion of improved dwellings for the working classes, are duly chronicled, and 
ably criticised. Then we have a temperate and judicious chapter on‘ The 
workman’s Sunday ; how shall he spend it?” Without propounding any 
very extreme notions, we gladly note that the writer stands in the old 

; and while sincerely befriending the nprmc, me stands out stoutly 
hee the necessity of preserving to him that most blessed boon of heaven, 
his Sabbath. An interesting chapter follows on “Domestic Servants, 
what we may claim from them, and they from us,” a chapter we commend 
to the careful perusal both of masters and servants. Usually the complaint 
is all made as against the servants. Masters too often forget that the 
have duties to discharge to their servants ; duties, too, which are as bind- 
ing on them as is the duty of their servants to their masters. The eighth 
chapter is on ‘The Genus Mendicant, what to do with it?” and is full of 
interesting and curious information, which we commend to the givers of 
indiscriminate ‘charity.”” The closing chapter discusses —— and tem- 
perately a — on which we have all lately been compelled to hear a 
good deal: “ ‘The sick r in London workhouses ; what is, and what 
ought to be, done, for them.” While by no means holding ourselves as 


committed to all the author’s conclusions, yet we can cordially recommend 
the volume as wise, judicious, and temperate ; and further, as containing a 
very valuable gathering of facts from very various sources, important to all 
who take an interest in the urgent problems of the social science of the 
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day. The author gives evidence of having had a long and familiar and 
personal interest in all the topics treated of. 


The Law Asay Rubric ; and the Transition Period of the oreh of meget 
By the Rey. W. H. Pim LL.D. Cantab., Curate of ersham. 
Cambridge: J. Hall & Son. 1866. 


The subject of Ritualism must be discussed very soon. The Ritualistic, 
or rather ee in the Church of England, are pressing on 
daily. To any one wishing to master the subject, this b bound pam- 
phlet of more than one hundred will be a very useful help The 
author has set to himself the task of determining, as as ible, what 
were the ornaments of the church, and the ministers thereof, which were 
in use “by the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of oe apres —, ha is on this “ Rig = Mpa PB -saraat 
take their stand, an it. they must legally be ju ; e acts 0 
Parliament in any way Lensing eat the question from the earliest times, are 
quoted, so oe as the ye ight _—_ er But isn wr avd 
a very careful perusal, that so far at least as this pamphlet goes, the question 
sumine very _— be it Pome hopelessly Soar po wng The 
author says in his preface, “‘ Although ‘possessed of a leaning adverse to 
the cuibonets of rituals adopted in these more modern days! . . . 
At last, after a critical comparison of records, and balancing of opinions, 
the — see eo = — were = Sosa in use in the 
secon: ro wa - what was tamentary authority 
condiadiing that use; and he rises from [the study of] his subject with the 
conviction that the Ritualists are legally right in their interpretation of the 
rubric; but that in the exercise of that sdventage they have ventured on 

roceedings which are in some points morally wrong, and in other points 
ly wrong, as will,be seen.” We can safely say that the author has 
brought together, with much study and research, a variety of very import- 
ant and valuable materials, which will be found of great service to any one 
wishing to investigate this subject thoroughly. 


A Commentary on the Revelation of St John, considered as the Divine Book of 
History ; in which God has delineated what is now past, present, and to come ; 
and decided beforehand the great questions of each succeeding age, and 
especially of our own. By Samvugt Garratt, M.A.. Minister of Trinity 
Church, Lincoln Inn Fields. London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 
1866. : 


Mr Garratt is well known as an able and poplar writer. He writes 
with great clearness, directness, and force. You may find a thousand 
faults with his matter, but you never have to stop to catch the full force 
of his meaning. He thinks for himself too. He does not slavishly follow 
Elliott, or any other noted interpreter, though substantially his views as to 
the general course of the exposition agree with Elliott’s. ‘“ As far as Rev. 
xxi. 4, I am in substantial agreement with Elliott, whose interpretation of 
the seals is so lev ee minute, that the improbability of so many coin- 
cidences being the result of chance, appears to me to make scepticism 
irrational. In almost perfect accordance with Elliott's view of the seals, I 
am in substantial accordance with his interpretation of the trumpets. .. . 
Those who, like Elliott and Faber, considered the 1260 as not to 
close till about the present time, had to explain how it could be said that 
the witnesses witnessed in sackcloth after their ascension into heaven, and 
also to give some other than the most natural meaning to the phrase,— 
when they shall have finished their testimony. It is at this point that I 
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diverge from both these commentators.” We cannot, in this de ent 
of the “ Review,” enter on Mr Garratt’s interpretation. We only say 
that he writes clearly, and that his views are judicious and sober, and sup- 
ported by good solid reasons. As for ourselves, we differ widely from many 
of our author’s conclusions. He is a pre-millenarian, and his interpreta- 
tions of the latter chapters of the book seem to us mistaken. But the 
volume is a solid and substantial one, and the author’s conclusions are at 
least entitled to careful consideration. 


God's 3 ‘7 God's Book. The Day of Rest —e Genesis to Revela- 
tion. By the Rev. Anprew Bryoi, B.A., ermline. Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot. 1866. 


The substance of this volume was preached by the author in a series of 
lectures on the Sabbath. ‘“ They are published,” he says in his preface, 
“ not because they contain anything new, but because they try to set forth 
in a brief, handy form, the old doctrine which has been received from the 
beginning.” In six chapters, headed respectively, The Seventh Day, the 
Fourth Commandment, the Sign of the Covenant, the Restoration, the 
Sabbath in the Gospels, the Lord’s Day, the author treats the subject in a 
very satisfactory and exhaustive manner. We readily concede to him the 
merit he claims for his book. It is a clear and conclusive setting forth of 
the old truth on the Sabbath question ; and the old doctrine is arran 
and discussed in a brief and many ( form. Mr Brydie shews that he is tho- 
roughly versed in the literature of his subject; and his work may safely be 
put into the hands of either a doubter or denier of the truth. His book 
needs no apology. ‘‘ When there is a noise of war in the land, no man 
that can bear arms need apologize for step be the front, or pitching by 
his own standard, under the ensign of his Fa er’s house.” 


The Divine Dispensations and their Gradual Development, Eight Dis- 
courses preached in Huron College Chapel. By J. Hetimvrn, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Huron, &c., &. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1866. 


These sermons well deserve a. They are ro om able, clear, 
and concise. As sermons on the evidences, with special reference to the 
controversies of our own times, the publication is eminently opportune. 
The reader can gather the substance from the titles of the earlier sermons. 
The first is ‘The Gradual Development of the Divine Dispensations” ; the 
second, “‘on the Authenticity and Genuineness of the Pentateuch,” in which 
the argument is stated with singular force and clearness, and in a very con- 
densed way ; the third is on “The Testimony of the Mosaic Record”; the 
fourth, “The Selection of the Jewish Nation forthe Preservation of the Know- 
ledge of the true God”; and the fifth on “The Typical Nature of the Mosaic 
Ritual.” The three last sermons are on prophecy; the two closing ones 
being on “ The Conversion and Final Restoration of the Jews.” Whilst 
we agree with much that the author says, calmly and wisely, on prophecy, 
we totally disagree with the substance of the two last sermons, which are 
substantially pre-millenarian. But we can commend the earlier sermons 
asa very able defence of the truth of Ged against many of its modern 
assailers both within the church and without it. 


Lacon ; or, Many Things in Few Words, addressed to those who Think. By 
the Rev. C. C. Conroy, A.M. A new edition, carefully revised. Lon- 
don: William Tegg. 1866. 

This book is well deserving of republication. Many of our younger 
readers will hardly know the book even by name. It was first published 
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in 1820, and created, on its appearance, a sensation in li circles. 
Its author was educated at in. and es eente at Cuaalign, tiaies he 
held a fellowship. Afterwards settled at Tiverton, ho lived a “ fast life,” 
got into debt, gambled, and finally had to flee to America. He committed 
suicide in April 1832 at Paris, where, as he had lived the life, so he died 
the ordinary death, of ee The reader who bears. these few facts 
in mind, will be astonished at the wisdom, the wit, and the penetrating 
insight displayed in regard to both men and things by such a man, The 
style of the volume is polished and elegant; and it is full of condensed 
thought. We give the first article as a specimen of the thousands that 
follow. It is headed “ Abuse.” ‘ When certain persons abuse us, let us 
ask ourselves what description of character it is that they admire ; we 
shall often find this a very consolatory question.” 


The Mode and the Subjects of Christian Baptism. By the Rev. W. Mactoy, 
Ballymena. Belfast: Aitchison. 1866. 


Within a com of considerably less than two’ hundred pages, the 
* author of this little volume has contrived to condense the main points of 

the argument on the Baptist controversy. He begins by establishing the 
identity of the Jewish and Christian churches; shews that the Jewish 
church is essentially spiritual; that circumcision was the token of the 
Abrahamic covenant, and that it is analogous to Baptism; and then he 
shews the nature of John’s Baptism as transitio: ; and finishes by a 
chapter on the Subjects, and another on the Mode, of Christian Baptism. 
The little volume is highly to be commended. 


The Prayers of Scripture, Compiled and Adapted for Family Worship. By 
the Rev. C. Tzare, Incumbent of St Andrew’s Church, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son. 1866. 


Here is a prayer book to which the most anti-liturgic cannot possibly 
object, and which all may freely use without fear of error or extravagance. 
The prayers are those of Holy Scripture—in the words which the Hol 
Ghost teacheth, and not man. — are = at and the manual itse 
very small, embracing prayers for eve’ in the week. The design is 
pone or and the a lation judicious. With the help of such a manual 
we can conceive of no feasible excuse for the neglect of family worship. 





XI.—AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


“ The Biblical Repository and Princeton Review for July 1866 con- 
tains, 1st, an elaborate article on Rationalism, being a review of 
several transatlantic works on ,both sides of the question. This igs 
followed by an article on Normal Schools, and other agencies for the 
professional training of teachers. We have next a very favourable 
account of Dr M‘Cosh’s Examination of Mr J. 8. Mill's Philosophy, 
from which we may extract the following well-deserved estimate of our 
countryman’s talents and labours. 

“Dr M‘Cosh has established a high rank for himself as a judicious, sound, 
and able writer on metaphysics and cognate questions solative to “ funda- 
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mental truth.” The freedom, sometimes amounting to diffuseness, of his 
style increases the popularity and influence of his philosophical writings. 
He seldom fails to detect the real issue between trath and error, and to do 
service on the side of the former. Beyond any other. consi le 
iving author, he has seized upon and exposed the false and dangerous 
theories propounded by the different philosophers and schools which exercise 
the greatest power over modern thought, and are working the direst havoc 
— the —_ thinkers of Europe and America. His great mission is, 
indeed, the “defence of fundamental truth” against assaults of sceptics 
destructives, and the unintentional betrayals ‘ nistoben friends, And 
nobly does he fulfil it. He shews that judicial mind in regard to philo- 
sophical questions which preserves its balance between contending parties, 
and rarely fails to seize and maintain the truth, sifting it clear of inter- 
mingled fallacies and sophisms. Among all the philosophical writers of 
the present time, none lays so firmly the foundations which underlie all 
truth, natural and revealed, and without which, all belief in substance, 
cause, or reality of any sort, must totter and fall. 

“It was therefore eminently fit that Dr M‘Cosh should bring to the test 
of a rigid examination the principles so industriously and ably propagated 
by one of the on of modern destructive writers, John Stuart Mill. 
Such a work greatly needed to be done, and our author was the man to do 
it. This volume is important, not merely in reference to the views of Mr 
Mill, but of the whole school of writers, past and present, British and conti- 
nental, he soably represents. Notonlyso. Mr Mill’s most significant and 
recent exposition of his views is presented in his review of Sir William 
Hamilton's Metaphysics. Thus Dr M‘Oosh, in reviewing the former, con- 
tinually deals with the doctrines of the latter, the strongest representative 
of the contrary side, not to say extreme, in philosophy, which the centu 
has produced in Britain. A searching examination of Mill’s philosophical 
discussions becomes therefore really a survey of the two great currents of 
philosophical opinion in that country and our own at the present time.” 


But the most interesting paper in this number, is that on the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United Sates, which 
met at Louis, Missouri, 19th May 1866. Most of the time of this 
Assembly was taken up with the case of the Louisville Presbytery, to 
understand which it may be necessary to give the following extract 
from a ‘Declaration and Testimony” emitted by that Presbytery 
against the action of the Assembly. 


“The action of the assembly of 1865, having given offence to many 
ministers and elders, especially in the border states, the Presbytery of 
Louisville adopted and issued a ‘ Declaration and Testimony,’ to which the 
solicited the adherence of those in all parts of the church who agreed wi 
them in opinion. This document, making twenty-seven octavo pages, is 
much too coe, notwithstanding its historical importance, to be inserted in 
this journal. It testifies against fourteen errors in doctrine and practice as 
to which it charges the General Assembly with having departed from ‘ the 
faith and practice’ enjoined by the Head of the church. It testifies, Ist, 
against ‘the assumption of the courts of the church, of the right to decide 
questions of state pe icy.’ 2d. ‘ Against the doctrine that the church as such 
owes allegiance to human rulers or governments,’ 3d. —_ the perversion 
of Christ’s direction to render unto Cassar the things are Usesar’s, and 
the apostle’s command to be subject to the higher powers. 4th. Against 
‘the action of the Assembly on the subject of slavery and emancipation in 
1864, and confirmed in 1865.’ 5th. Against ‘the unjust and scandalous 
contradiction of their own recorded testimony and well-known facts, in 
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regard tothe labours of the Presbyterian church and ministry, for the 
Christianizing of the slaves of the south, and the preaching to them of the 

1 of Christ.’ 6th. Against ‘ the doctrine widely taught in the church, 
and even countenanced by the Assembly, that the acts and deliverances of 
the courts of Christ's commonwealth may peo | be based upon, and 
shaped in accordance with the ordinances and laws of state legislatures, the 
orders and proclamations of mili chieftains, and even the results of 
popular votes given at elections.’ 7th. ‘ Against the doctrine that the will 
of God, as to the duty of the church and of his people, is to be learned from 
particular providential events, and that the teachings of the Scriptures are 
to be interpreted b — 8th. ‘ Against the sanction which 
has been given both di » bee indirectly, to the tion by the secular 
and military powers of authority in and over the worship and government 
of the church.’” 


The following remarks on this document are evidently from the pen 
of the editor, Dr Hodge: 


“This document, in the pamphlet form, now before us, is signed by forty- 
one ministers and seventy-eight elders. Its publication produced a general 
feeling of apprehension. ‘The severity of its language, its sweeping asser- 
tions, its charges of defeetion and heresy against the supreme judiciary of 
the church, its condemnation of principles and practices coeval with our 
organization, and its avowed schismatical object, offended the judgment and 
conscience of the great body of our members, ministers, and elders. It was 
perhaps, an exaggerated apprehension of the strength of the y represented 

the ‘ Declaration and Testimony,’ which led to the call for a convention 
of ministers and elders who approved of the acts of the Assembly, and desired 
to sustain them, to meet at the same time and place as the Assembly itself. 
The abstract right of the people to meet together to express their own con- 
victions, and to endeavour to mould the opinions of others, cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is pushing this right, however, to a very dangerous extreme, for 
a convention to be called to sit side by side with a constitutional assembly, 
whether in the church or state, with the avowed or obvious purpose of in- 
fluencing its action. Such a course can be justified only in times of the 
greatest emergency, when the appointed means of governing the church or 
state are deemed unworthy of confidence. In the present case, as the event 
shews, no such emergency existed. The fact that this convention was at- 
tended by over a hundred members, shews, however, that no little appre- 
hension was felt as to the effect which the ‘ Declaration and Testimony’ was 
likely to produce. 

“We fully sympathize in the disapprobation of the spirit, principles, and 
proposed mode of action set forth in that document, which has been so gene- 
rally expressed. It is founded, from first to last, upon an erroneous + cone 
of the office and prerogatives of the church ; a theory which was advanced 
for a purpose, and was never acted upon oy Seg branch of the church from 
the beginning. It assumes the church to be so spiritual in its nature and 
functions that it cannot recommend objects of benevolence, such as colonisa- 
tion, or temperance societies, nor testify against such glaring sins as the 
African slave-trade. It forbids all injunctions to Christians to be faithful, 
as citizens, to the government under which they live. It is, among 
other things, against the acts of the Assembly, passed during the 
late war, declaring the duty of loyalty and obedience to the civil au- 
thorities, that the signers of this document testify. If this doctrine 
were to prevail, a seal would be set on the lips of the church, and 
she would be forbidden to testify against many sins, and to enjoin many 
duties which lie properly within her sphere. consequence of this con- 
tracted view of the prerogative of the church, the Declaration refuses all 
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regard, not only to such acts and deliverances of the Assembly as may really 
transcend the limits of the constitution, but to many which are perfectly 
es The gravest objection, perhaps, to the document, is its openl, 
ismatical character. Individual signers of the Declaration have, indeed, 
denied any intention to separate from the church. However true this may 
be of them, personally, there can be no doubt as to the meaning and design 
of the document itself. Its signers say: ‘We will not abandon the effort 
until we shall either have succeeded in reforming the church and restoring 
her tarnished glory, or, failing in this, necessity shall be laid upon us, in 
obedience to the apostolic command, to withdraw from those who have de- 
ed from the truth.’ It is not exclusion, but a voluntary withdrawing, 
in obedience to an apostolic injunction, that is here spoken, of.” 
The Assembly dealt with this Presbytery in a very summary way. 
The ‘ Declaration and Testimony” was censured, and the Presbytery 
i which issued it was, brevt manu, dissolved. The debate, which was 
long and intricate, bears evidence of the bitterness of party spirit en- 
gendered by the recent war. It is extremely difficult for us, living at a 
distance from the scene of strife, and unacquainted with the various par- 
ties interested in the struggle, to form a judgment on the question. As 
many in the Assembly seemed disposed to sympathise with the Presby- 
tery thus cut, off, we fear it may issue in a schism, which is deeply to be 
deplored. We must defer.the expression of any opinion on the action 
of the Assembly till we become better instructed in the facts of the 
case. . 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for July 1866 contains the following articles :— 
**The Origin of the Gospels,” ‘The Bible Doctrine of Divorce,” 
** Christianity and Islamism,” “ Utilitarianism,” ‘‘ Life of the Patriarch 
Cyril,” and ‘‘ The Instrumentality of Truth in Regeneration.” The 
first of these deals with Renan and Strauss, subjects now well nigh 
used up, but here treated learnedly and very conclusively by Dr J. 
Isidor Mombert. The succeeding articles are discussed in a very cre- 
ditable style; but the jewel of the number is the concluding one by Pro- 
fessor Phelps of Andover, on the Instrumentality of Trath in Regenera- 
tion. Had space permitted, we would gladly have transferred the whole 
article to our pages, so full is it of sound sense and discriminating doc- 
trine. It first shews most convincingly, from inspiration, the fact of 
the instrumentality of truth in changing the human heart,—of truth, 
as distinct from physical power, from falsehood, and from all other 
truth. He next examines the question, ‘‘ Does God, in the renewal of 
a human soul, ever dispense with truth as the instrument of the change ?”’ 
And having established his position, he lays down certain collateral 
principles involved in it, which are of practical importance to the preach- 
ing and hearing of the gospel. 
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